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9 more Ogonis face hanging as Nigerian major shows who’s boss 


e did not 
„ ? believe they 
would kill Ken 
V ifihey can kill 
* gm, they can 
' >1®l any of us’ 


Chris McQreal 
InOgonUand 


N ineteen more Ogonis 

have been charged by 
Nigeria's military 
re gime with complicity in the 
murders for which the envi- 
ronmental activist Ken Saro- 
Wiwa and eight others were 
h anged a fortnight ago amid 
internatio n al uproar, accord- 
ing to judicial sources in Port 
Harcourt 

As a large-scale police hunt 
and repression continue in 
the southern region of Ogoni- 
land, the sources said the 19 
were expected to face the 
death penalty if convicted of 
joining the mob that beat four j 
Ogoni chiefb to death last i 
year. The prosecution alleges I 
the killings were ordered by 
Saro-Wiwa. i 

Further executions would 
re- ignite calls for global oil 1 
sanctions against Nigeria — 


pressures the regime and its 
foreign trading partners sue- 1 
ceeded in blocking in the , 
wake of the first hangings ' 

- The accused men, who are 1 
already in detention, are ex- j 
peeked to appear in January 
before the same special tribu- i 
nal which sent the nine 
Ogonis to the gallows. The 1 
region's military administra- 
tor, Colonel Danda Musa , 
Kamo, declined to confirm the 
new charges hut said he ex- 
pected many more people to 
be tried. 

Major Obi Abel Umahi ef- 
fectively rules Ogonfland as 
head of the Internal Security 
Force in toe region. Where 
Saro-WIwa, the executed 
writer and activist, once 
ruled by popular acclamation, 
the young army paratrooper 
flimft to eradicate the influ- 


ence, if not the memory, of 
OgonO^nd's most famous son. 

In the months before the 
hanging, Maj Umahi drove 
Saro-Wiwa’s Movement for 
toe Survival of the Ogoni 
People (Mosop) underground. 
Since the executions, he has 
sought to ensure that grief is 
expressed only to whispers. 

“Unnecessary sentiment 
and e m otio nalism ■ has been 
built into this. People who are 
not well informed are vulner- 
able to all this- propaganda. It 
does ' not do them good to 
dwell on it," Mai Umahi said. 

Although civilian adminis- 
trators have been brought in, 
the ' major's troops — toe 
feared Mobile Police — oc- 
cupy key road junctions and I 
control access to villages. 

They descended in force for | 
the hangings. Ogonis say any- 


one wearing black was beaten 
for making a political state- 
ment. Cars were searched, os- 
tensibly for weapons. But doc- 
uments mentioning Saro- 
Wiwa or Mosop, including 
newspapers, were confiscated 
and the occupants whipped. 

On Saturday, Maj Umahi 
summoned Ogoni church 
leaders. According to one 
priest, they were warned that I 
their sermons were moni- 1 
tored and that any mention of | 
Saro-Wiwa would be deemed 1 
an offence. j 

“They warned us against 
‘political preaching* or men- ! 
honing Ken Saro-Wiwa. It has 
turned completely oppressive. I 
Fear has kept people from ex- 
pressing their anger and sor- 1 
row. People have been 
wounded but they are not per- 1 
mitted to cry,” the priest said. 


School headmasters say 
they have also been warned 
against indoctr inatin g chil- 
dren against the government. 

Mai Umahi says the accusa- 
tions are mere propaganda 
for foreign consumption, and 
he denies Mosop was driven 
underground. “To the best of 
our knowledge, there’s no Mo- 
sop here. They do not operate 
any more because people 
blame them for their prob- 
lems. But we are not fighting 
Mosop,” he said. 

The men of Kpite, to Ogoni- 
land, say differently. Sitting 
on a discarded oil pipe in the 
village square, and initially 
cautious, they cannot contain 
themselves for long. 

"We Ogoni are not happy. 
It’s dangerous now with this 
security. Because of all this 
crisis, everybody is scared. 


They arrest us, beat us, 
harass us. We cannot say we 
are for Mosop anymore or the 
police attack us," an elderly 
man said. "We did not believe 
they would kill Ken. If they 
can kill him, they can kill any 
of us just like animals." 

L-t Ve many Ogoni villages, 
Kpite is straddled by Shell Oil 
pipelines. But lx has no elec- 
tricity and its water supply —■ 
a stream — is contaminated. 
To men such as Stephen, who 
sees the source of wealth 
pumped right under his hose, 
it makes no sense that Kpite 
does not get a slice of the pie. 

“Shell’s still rich. But what 
of us? Ken was killed because 
he said our people were 
cheated by taking our oil 
without giving us water, elec- 
tricity, roads. Ken was our 
hero. We hear on the televi- 


sion that he did not speak for 
us, but I can tell you he did 
speak for us," he said. 

As he drives through Ogon- 
iland, Maj Umahi says he 
knew and liked Saro-Wiwa 
but did not trust him. He 
thinks he deserved to die. 

“I should love every human 
being under the sun and T 
liked Ken as an individual, 
less all his tricks. He can 
entertain you very well, but 
he just told lies for his own 
ends,” the major said. “He 
even made them against me. 
One day he told his lawyer I 
beat him. It was a major 
shock to me. Afterwards I 
asked him: ‘Ken, why are you 
lying against me?' He said 
that if you tell the world you 
have been beaten by a Nige- 
rian soldier, then it will al- 
ways believe you.” 
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PafidckWotoor, Chief 

PoBtfcal Corrnpondont 


L abour is plan- 
ning to give every 
school In England 
and Wales an edu- 
cation develop- 
ment plan with 
targets for improvement 
based on their previous 
IK&xtoattce. 

^Tba proposal is contained 
madocmnesit — leaked to the 
Guardian — which will be 
PoWisbMi next month by the 
Education spokesman David 
Btankett. 

It s ays; “Labour in govem- 
rnant will work towards dear 
national targets, with action 
taken when targets are not 
nwt locally. Targets will be 
crucial if we are to succeed to 

our crusade to raise 
standards." 

The Labour leader, Tony 
Blair, believes the paper will 
help Labour seize the high 
ground on school standards 
— .toe Issue thought to con- 
cern parents most — anti 
>wve the Conservatives ob- 
sessed by technical issues of 
. structure, such as expanding 
gtanl maintained schools. 

The paper says: “All 
schools wiU be expected to set 
— targets for improvement 
on their previous best 
tealbnnance. Every school to 
ttepomtry will have its own 
‘taafepment plans and tar- 
gets tor improvement Every 
school should set targets for 
flchlevment at every stage of a 
child's learning. Targets for 
six year olds are as important 
as those for 16 year olds." 

Under tough new roles, 
poor schools which foil after 
efforts by Local Education 
Authority Inspectors win be 
closed, if there are suitable al- 
ternative places nearby, or 
reopened with a new head, a 
new name, and a new govern- 
ing body. Staff would have to 
reapply for their jobs. 

Calling for an end to the 
culture of complacency, Mr 
Blunkett promises: “We will 
not tolerate foilure, nor will 
we condone Incompetence.” 
He adds in a big rhetorical 
shift from past “We must get 
the basics right first by en- 
suring that every child can 
master the three Rs." 

The document promises 
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that by the end of one Labour 
term to office “every school 
will either be successful or 
improving or both”. 

It refers to schools “where 
large numbers of pupils are 
demoralised or absent, where 
teachers either struggle in 
vain or give up; and where 
too many parents are unsup- 
portive". Arguing “the differ- 
ence between a good and inef- 
fective head can be the 
difference between success 
and failure". Labour pro- 
poses a special qualification 
for heads and regular ap- 
praisals. 

"Where heads are not suc- 
ceeding. Labour will stream- 
line the procedures for 'their 
replacement." the paper says. 

In order to retain skilled 
teachers in the classroom. 
Labour proposes a hew 
higher-paid grade of Curricu- 
lum Leaders or Advanced 
Skills Teacher. 

In an attempt to improve 
teacher appraisal, Labour 
will require inspectors to 
write unpublished adden- 
dums on underperforming 
teachers. The paper says that 
It is neither to the Interests of 
toe papas or teachers them- 
selves that “a small number 
of teachers who at present i 
drift through years in the pro- 
fession. often suffering acute i 
personal difficulties, should 
continue to the classroom". J 
Current appraisal systems 
have no impact on the major- 1 
Jty of teachers, the paper ■ 
fiinlme 

Repeating the party’s j 
pledge to ensure every 5- to 7- 
year-old is taught in classes of 
fewer than 30 pupils. Labour 
also promises to improve 
teacher-pupil ratios by 
greater use of other adults, in- 
cluding post graduates, to 
classes. 

Guidelines for homework 
will include a minimum of 30 
minutes a night for primary 
school children and 90 min-' 
utes for secondary . All 
schools will be asked to set 
aside quiet areas for post 
school study. 

To ensure greater parental 
inYOlvemen, Labour will In- 
crease the number of parent 
governors and reserved seats 
for parents on LEAs. 

At national level, the paper 
says, targets will be set for 
each school and LEA. 
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Vlwfc Chaodhary 
In B uftnoa Afros 

A WOMAN whose son was 
/Skilled during the 1982 
Falklands war was bundled 
away by security guards 
yesterday after hurling 
abase at the Princess of 
Wales. 

The incidentwas the first 
Hmfi the war has come to 
the fore since the Princess 
arrived on Thursday. 

Paula Andalo, aged 82, 
whose son was killed when 

the Belgtano was sunk, was 
among around 50 onlookers 
as the princess arrived at a 
cancer hospital in Buenos 
Aires. She approached the 
princess and shouted: 
“Whore, whore, daughter 



visit is an Insult to [their] 
memory and the others 
who died.” 

The princess later had 
lunch with President Car- 
los Menem, the first time 
diw-e the Falklands war 
that an Argentine president 
bad met a member of the 
royal family. 


Princes* counts her 
blessing*, page 8 
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Louis Malle dies 
of cancer at 62 


John Beard - 

L OUIS MALLE, most sty- 
listicly versatile yet im- 
personal of the 1950s New 
Wave of French film direc- 
tors. died of lymphatic cancer 
at his home in California yes- 
terday. He was 62. 

“The best films come out of 
a real lightness of spirit" he 
said earlier this year. 

Bis final film Vanya on 
i 42nd Street was a critical tri- 
umph- But ondfef his most fer- 
vently awaited projects, a big- 
budget film based on five days 
in the life of Marlene Die- 
trich, is now lost The British 
i playwright David Hare has 
called his work “a reminder 
of how cinema used to be 
when it was inspired by intel- 
ligence and humane ideals”. 

His body was being accom- 
panied for burial in France by 
j his widow, the Ameri c an ac- 
tress Candice Bergen, and 
, their eight year-old daughter. 
He bad two children by a pro- 
I vious marriage. 

The most admired films of 
his 41-year career included 
Zazie dans le Metro, Le Feu 
Follet, Pretty Baby, Au 
Revoir les Enfents Lacombe 
Lucien and Atlantic City. 

Malle, bom into a wealthy 
family at Thumeries In north- 


ern France, was educated at 
the Sorbonne and the French 
film school. He began his 
craft working for the under- 
water explorer Jacques Cous- 
teau. with whom he won a co- 
director's prize at Cannes for 
Le Monde du Silence in 1956. 

His first feature Ascenseur 
pour L'Echafaud was also a 
prizewinner in 1953. His first 
acclaim as a New Wave direc- 
tor, alongside Godard, Truf- 
faut and Chabrol, came the 
same year for Les Aments, 
with Jeanne Moreau. 

“When X started 1 showed 
off a lot," he said. “That's 
what you do, to show you're 
good. Everything is fuss, and 
then at some point you realise 
there's only one way to do 
something, and It’s very 
simple. Some people never 
achieve simplicity. Most 
people. But the best artists, 
like painters . . . little by little 
they clean up the anecdote. 

“My kind of cinema is 
based an the human face. It 
came out of my documenta- 
ries, particularly to India. Td 
find myself looking at a wom- 
an. Then Td start folio wing 
her for six hours with a cam- 
era. The face became tike a 
landscape. You couldn’t get 
enough of it". 

Obituary, pagu 20 


Paula Andalo, whose son was on the Belgrano, minutes before her outburst at the princess photograph; enrique marcarian 

Princess faces 
‘whore’ tirade 
from mother of 
Falklands victim 


We could 
have named it 
after 3 a 
habit bat 
the 

would have 
been onto a§ 
like a shot. 


The princess with President Menem and his daughter Zulemita photograph: dylanmartwez 

of a whore” before being visit is an Insult to [their] • Tbeprtncess witi iota the 
SitadSr. • memory and the others rest of tlm royd fiunfiy at 

Afterwards Mrs Andalo who died.” Sandringham this Christ- 

sa^^TheFalklands war The princess later had mas as usual Just j>ver ■» 
ruined my finally- My son lunch with President Car- month after imr bombshell 
■was grilled and my husband las Menem, the first time Panorama interview, it 
was kidnapped by the mfli- since the Falklands war emerged yesterday, 
tary for speaking oat 
against bis -death. I have 
not seen Mm since. Diana's 
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2 CHRONICLE/WORLP NEWS 

Palestinians rush I Kashmiri hostage 

to register to vote hide - and - seek 


The Guardian S&turdsy November 25 1995 
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Derek Brown in 

Gaza City witnesses 
an impressive display 
of enthusiasm for 
democracy as the 
country prepares for 
a historic general 
election 


N EPIDEMIC of eteo- 

tion fever is produc- 
SAfng a stampede of 
•^^■prospective voters on 
to the new ly opened Palestin- 
ian electoral register. 

Exceeding all expectations, 
the Palestinian Authority has 
registered more than 500,000 
voters in just 10 days tor the 

first general election on Janu- 
ary 20. Election workers and 
a small army of European and 
other observers are delighted 
with the response of potential 
voters In a society which has 
never before held national 
elections. 

The central election com- 
mission. estimates that be- 
tween 1.2 million and L4 mil- 
lion Palestinians aged over 18 
are eligible to vote in the 
West Bank, the Gaza Strip, 
and occupied East Jerusalem. 

Preparation, largely funded 
by the European Union, has 
been under way for more 
than a year, but has been dis- ; 
rapted by a stream of disputes 
in the complex negotiations 
between Israel and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation 
on the extension of self-rule I 
in the West Bank. 

After agreement was finally 
reached in late September, 
the PLO chairman afiri Pales- 
tinian Authority president 
Yasser Arafat, confounded 
election planners by declar- 
ing that the election would be 


held before the Muslim fast- 
ing month of Ramadan. 

The chosen date — January 
20 — has led to a drastic tele- 
scoping of the election time- 
table. The original plan 
allowed for legal drafting of 
the election law. registration, 
nomination, campaigning, 
and polling to be carried out 
over 24 weeks. Mr Arafat's de- 
cree, strongly backed by Is- 
rael. has - caused the whole 
procedure to be compressed 
into IS weeks. 

The results have been im- 
pressive. Registration of vot- 
ers — a task made daunting 
by the absence of census data 
— involved virtually all 
Palestinian teachers, working 
under a small bat effective 
web of national, regional and 
district officials. 

Same 7,000 teachers can- 
vassed door-to-door to record 
the wamgs and identity num- 
bers of all residents aged over 
17. fn Gaza City, one at five 
constituencies in the mostly 
self-ruled Gaza Strip, the 
main canvass has already 
been completed, a week ahead 
of the registration deadline. 

Ramiz Madhoun. the elec- 
tion official in charge of the 
constituency, has 183 canvass 
j teams in bis area, each res- 
ponsible for a polling station 
of up to 1,000 eligible voters. 
This week his office was hum- 
ming with activity as teach- 
ers brought bundles of com- 
pleted voter registration 
forms. In fact, there are two 
forms, one of which is given i 
to the voter. The data on the ; 
other is computer processed 
in Ramallah in the West Bank , 
to verify identity numbers i 
with Israeli information. 

"We thought we [would] 
have had more diffic ulties, | 
because we didn't have 
enough publicity in advance," 
said Mr Madhoun. "We were 
thinking the election would 
be in March, and we would 
have time for educating the , 


people. But in fact we are 
finding that the people know 
more about the election than 
we had expected." 

Mr Madhoun said only “a 
few tens" of potential voters, 
deeply opposed to the peace 
accords with Israel, had 
refused to register in bis area. 
There were also a few house- 
holds where men did not want 
the women to register, bat the 
presence of female canvassers 
In each team had helped to 
overcome the reluctance of 
some women to take part. 

Among the EU observers in 
Gaza Is Gavin Aarvold, a 
retired English police chief 

I superintendent "The whole 
process Js fascinating. I think 
they are doing it extremely 
well, with tremendous effi- 
ciency," he said. 

Gaza City is one of five con- 
stituencies in the territory. 

I The number of representa- 
tives each will have in the 82- 
member Palestinian Council 
will be decided according to 
the voters' register, which 
will be published in draft 
form on December 10 and in 
final form on December 30. 
The appeals procedure Is ex- 
pected to be chaotic as elec- 
tors, egged on by hopeful can- 
didates, try to re-register in 
different constituencies to 
reinforce clan-based vote- 
banks. 

The nomination period for 
candidates is also expected to 
be lively, as parties and pow- 
erful families vie for registra- 
tion. Many opposition fac- 
tions have yet to decide 
whether to take part, and 
some are deeply divided on 
the issue. 

Though many Palestinians 
doubt the effectiveness of the 
self-rule council, most seem 
content that the election will 
be free and fair. If it is not, it 
will not be for lack of outside 
encouragement in all, up to 
2,000 foreigners are expected 
to observe the process. 


Suxanne GoMenberg 
in Dudwagan village, 
Anantnag district, K ashm ir 

I N THIS mountain hamlet 
off the road and most maps, 
where white patches on 
children's faces speak of 
chronic illness and malnutri- 
tion, the Britons Keith Mart- 
g an and Paul Wells spent Day 
138 as captives of Kashmiri 
separatist gunmen. 

Mr Mangan and Mr Wells 
were kidnapped in early July 
along with an American and a 
German by a previously un- 
known group called ai-Faran. 

Al-Faran originally de- 
manded the release of 21 sepa- 
ratist comrades held in In- 
dian jails. But this week the 
group reduced its demand to 
just one man: Maulana Mas- 
soud Azhar. an Islamist ideo- 
logue from Pakistan. 
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Since their kidnap, despite 
poor health and increasingly 
harsh weather, the hostages 
have trekked across some of 
the most rugged terrain in the 
world. 

Last week their captors 
said one of the men — be- 
lieved to be the American 


The weather in Europe 





Northern Scandinavia will be nne and very cotd. 
but central parts will have some snow lor s time. 
Southern Scandinavia will be cloudy and mild with 
same rain. Max temp ranging (rom minus 5 In the 
far north to 7 degrees In the south. 

Low Cemtrles, Germany, Austria 


Most areas will have a dry day with a little sun- 
shine in places, end persistent mist and low cloud 
in most areas. Some rain Is possible by (anight 
along the Belgian and Dutch coasts, and perhaps 
also In Switzerland. Max tamp ranging tram 4 
degrees in the east to 8 degrees In the west 



A slow-moving cold front will bring heavy rain 10 
western and central France, and there will also be 
some heavy thundery rain In the Midi. Eastern dis- 
tricts should stay dry. Max temp 9-14C. 


A cold (rant will advance slowly eastwards across 
Spain, bringing outbreaks el rein to most areas, 
although the east coast and Balearlcs will have lit- 
tle H any. Behind the front western Spain and 
Portugal will have sunny spells and showers. Max 
temps 13-1 sc. 


An unsettled day with outbreaks at ram. There is 
a risk of heavy thunderstorms especially In the 
M&stogiorno and along the west coast Max temp 
ranging from IQ degreed in the north to 17 in the 
south. 

Greece : 

High pressure vrilf psralat over Greece lor anoth- 
er day, bringing bright weather with lengthy spells 
at sunshine, and Just a few clouds. Max tamp rang- 
ing from a degrees In the north to 17 degrees in 
tbs Aegean. 


psychiatrist Donald Hutch- 
ings — was near death, and 
called on bis relatives to col- 
lect his body. The Britons are 
said to have suffered from 
stomach trouble. 

There have been relatively 
few sightings and little is 
known about tbeir condition. 

But on Sunday night, ac- 
cording to Information sup- 
plied to the Guardian by In- 
dian officials and confirmed 
by local villagers, they slept 
in Dudwagan. a hamlet of 100 
households and desperate 
poverty. 

Dudwagan, about 20 miles 
from the south Kashmir town 
of Anantnag, is so remote that 
misery is its only visitor. 
Tacked away beneath the 
Kawkot glacier and cut off by 
spring floods, file village lies 
300 yards from the road and is 
reached by scrambling over 
the stones in the dried-up bed 
of the Sandran river. Night 
temperatures fell well below 
zero, and the surrounding 
fields are brown and barren. 

The men of Dudwagan are 
enticed from their homes for 
the lowliest of unskilled jobs. 
Fewer than a dozen children 
go to school, or have ever had 
medical attention. Most of the 
j children appear to suffer from 
eye and skin ailments. The 
villagers’ clothes are uni- 
formly ragged and grey. 
There has been no electricity 
for more than a year; the bath 
house below the mosque is a 
rusting pipe in a wooden 
shack. 

Nobody in Dudwagan will 
admit to having seen the hos- 
tages. "People know if the 
kidnappers are in the village, 
but they will not tell anyone 
because we are with them,” 
said a man from Kamar, a 
hamle t which lies across the 
Sandran and gave shelter to 
al-Faran earlier this month. 

“Out of love, out of happi- 
ness, that’s why we give them 
shelter," said a Dudwagan 




man cynically. He would only 
speak out of earshot of his 
village. "A gunman can stay 
in any house, what can we 
say about it?" 

As well as their fear of 
retaliation by al-Faran, villag- 
ers in the area say Indian 
security forces exact revenge 
on people known to have shel- 
tered the kidnappers. “When- 
ever the forces came to know 
about al-Faran. the whole vil- 
lage is cordoned off. the house 
is raided and its occupants 
are beaten up,” said a man 
living near die town of Ver- , 
inag, where the hostages have 
also been taken.. 



Television and radio — Saturday 


News; Mentor. *30 Sternied. 
MO Willy Fog. BjOS Tim Addama Family. 
Sl 30 The New Adventures Of Supermen. 
40.19 Uve And Kjcfang. 1.12 Weather. 
1.1 K Grandstand. &2D News; Meatier. 
030 Regional News And Weettor. AM 
Dad's Army. 738 Jim Oavtdaon'e 
Generation Gems. MO Noel’s House 
Party. MO Tim National Lottery Live. 
*39 Casualty. M3 News And Sport 
Woodier. 10.13 RUh Conkrawa* Two 
Feces a Eva. has Match Of The Day. 
1*30 The Stand Up Show. iXOFUb 
Nad Kelly. XOO Weather. M3 Clow. 


UDm Opan Unweraky: Dev e lop in g 
World. 11JOO Chanekya. 1140 Vidao Byw. 
1130 Network East 1220 Bollywood or 
Burt. 1230 FSm 05 w9h Barry ktanrei. 
130 HUB Roman HoHday- a-ia fWM: 
Fumy Face 43S The Oprah WMrsy Show. 
S3* TCfTPSi 030 Snooker. 730 Cm Man 
and He Dog. 83* Nows and Sport: 

Waaftar. MO A ea i g n i u ent Mfl Tic. 232 
Close Up. 1030 Screen Two. SkeetH*. 
1130 Hove I Got Ne-s tor You. 12.10 
Later wifi Jbota Hofland 1.10 Snooker. 
2.10 A K. UOCtoee. 

BBC Plfttee 

• fnMfcU 

tfcOQem BBC Wtotfd News. MO Rainbow. 
MO Creepy Ctowfle* 730 Tim Return Of 
Dognmtaa 732 Tim ReaHy Wild Guide To 
Britain. 730 The Wind In The Wilow* 8.10 
Blue Pater. 8*3 Mta And Angelo. MS Dr 
WhOL 230 HOI Chefs. MO Best Of KDoy 
1030 The Best Of Anne And Nek. 1232 
The Bent a Pebble MBL 1230 Pats Win 
Prizes 130 Eertrodm 330 MB* And 
Angela 230 Coirt Ductule. 230 Dr Who. 
115 Bfc Break. 4 48 Pets Win Prize* 

US Prime Washer. UO Casern *30 
BBC Wtarid News. 030 How To Ba A Utile 
S-<L 2L30Str*» It Lucky. 730MmTs 
H ouse Party. *30 Casualty. 83* Prime 
Weather. 030 A Oueetton Of Sport — Dm 
First 25 Yeore. MQ The Vim. HUM The . 
MewrOn-ASundoy Stow. 1030 Top Of 
Dm RJps. 1130 The Young Ones. 1130 
Later Will Joals Holland. 1230 The BIB 
Oimfeu* 123* That's Eastern***. 138 
Codes 138 Pets Win Prizes 238 Beet Of 
may. US Bert Of Am And Nfck 2.10 
The Beef Of Pebble Mitt 

BBC Wmrtd 

•Euntaat 

boom BBC WbrtJ News MO The Late 
Shew. 730 World Hax&nes 73a 
Everyman. *30 World HaadOnos 835 
Monarchy. *30 Wortd Maws *23 Tima 
Out HoSttey. 1030 World HaedUrwe. 103* 
Horizon. 1130 Wbrtd News. 1130 Britain 
In View. 1230 Worn Haadfinee. 1232 
Prague— The City Where Tima Stood Slffl. 
130 World News 120 World Nun Week. 
230 Wortd News 233 7to» Out An *85. 
*30 World Headlines. 332 Aadpnma*. 
430 World News 422 Time Out One Foot 
In The PM. 8JOO World News 935 Time 
Out The Clothes Shew. 030 World New* 
B30 World Newsweek. 730 World New* ' 
730 The late Show. *30 World Headlines 
a06 Horizon. 030 World News; S2S Tree 
Out Top Gear. 1030 World News 1028 
World Bretoese Review. 1130 World News 
1128 World Business Review. 1230 World 
News. 122* bKSa Busteesa Report 130 


730 Science In Acdart *30 World New* 
*32 Rom Our Own Oorraapondaffl. 833 
Book Chotaa. *30 CouiteipoH. 830 
Newetour. 1030 Wtorid New* 103* 

Wortd Business Review. 10.1* Brttat 
Today. 1030 Mertcftan. 1130 N o wsdei fc 
1130 Way of the Weafc Dome Auk 
C wnefias 1230 Jazz Now end Thor. 

124* Sevan Day* 130 Newedesk. 130 
Tim Learning Wtorid. 13* BTOaki Today. 
230 World News. 2.10 Preea Review. . 
LlS&mdbya 230 Rom Our Own 
Corespondent 230 Write Os 230 
Nowaday. 220 The Ed Stewart Show. 430 
World New* 4.13 Sports Rowdup. 430 
Fourth Estate 44* Science VSaw. 430 
W a v eguH* 830 Newedrek M08wrt 
Story. 83* Tim MUtikwck Session* 030 
Nw d aj r. 030 We ekend. 

The Marie Chesmei 

•Astra 

730 Tarzan's Hidden Jungle. *30 The 
Princa And Tim Pauper. *30 Interlude. 
1130 Smiley ®«s A Gun. 130 Rich In 
Lav* 330 The Mommy Marital *30 
This Can't Be Love. T30 M taring 
Parent* *30 The Final Den Of Butch 
And Sundance- 1130 The birttngutahed 
Gentleman. 1232 Candyman. 23* 
Empty Cradle. 4-lO.StaMng Back. Ml 
Tarzan's Hidden Jungle. 

Bfc* Wovlee 
•Aa*a 

730 Showcase. 230 Moaqulto 
Squadron. 1130 Morons From Outer 
Stone. 130 Mountain Family Robinson. 
*30 The Neptune Factor. 830 Snoopy, 
Come Home. 730 Mario & The Mob. 
030 Honeymoon In Vegaa. 1130 Serial 
Mom. 123* Pleasure In Psmflae. 230 
Ktka. 830 WTkmsa To The Execution. 
220 The Neptune Rector. 

Sfcy Mowlea OoM 

•Aetna 

*30 Cleopatra. 230 Our Man Fttal 
1130 The Last Detail. 1230 
MacArtftur. 830 Manhattan. MO Ctoee. 

Sky Sport* 

•Are* 

•30 Srakeboerdtog. 030 Racing New* 
030 American Sparta Cavalcade. 1030 
Ringside Baring. 1230 Wtorid WraeWng 
Fader anc* Raw. 130 Scoria Saturday. 
*30 Gillette World Sport Special. 730 
Sfcy Sports Centre. 730 Oppoelto-Lock 
International Motorapon 830 Big Tima 
Boxing — Uve 1230 Hold Tim Back 
Pag* 130 Bushido — The utttmaie 
Fight 230 Big Time Boxing. *30 
Ctoee. 



230 Wtorid New* 228 India Budness 
Report 230 Wtorid Nans. 838 Wljrid 
BustoocB Review. 430 Wtorid Nee*. 4JW 
Tone Out Ftoydfe American Pta. 830 World 
Newe *20 Britain In View. 

Radio* 

SBAMS kHz: 198 kHz l«SV*J 
730m tows BrieSn*. 7,10 Faming Today. 
730 Prayer tor t»Dqy. 73* WeeSMT. 83Q 
Today SLBBVfeafhar. 1030 Neu* 1038 
Sort on 4. -MJOBaatarey. 1130 Wavs 
End* 1230 NvwK The Week to 

mater. 1230 Eurafrtta 130 Money 

Be* 123 ITn Sorry I Havant a Ctue 133 
Weather 230 Mare. 2.10 Any Queritons? 
2*8 Storing Fenrea. 230 Nmc Any 
Aiswos? 330 Sarncv Ptayhous* Ocean 
View. 432 Latter tom me Ctoucte. 830 
News Thors Httary. 830 Seem* Now. 030 
FOB on 4 830 Personal OtaeMona. 0*0 
Shipping FtoaX OJBWeator 730 Six 
ffCtack News. 738 Week Ending. 730 
OB*xtna *20 KMektoeeepe Feata* 0*0 
Bttxday Mghi Theater Fare's Oeutfire. 
MOO Mtafa fei Mkid. 1080 Tan to Ten. 
1088 Weather. 1130 New* lUlBWordof 
Moutv 11.45 Eight of tw Sam 1200 
Compering Notaa wdh Retard Bator. 1230 
The OrattctoB d Owe. 130 News 130 
The Late Story- Heron SesL 136 Shipping 
Forecast 230 As WMJServtae. 0*0 Gets 
on Sunday. <L9B B=MJ The Radio 4UK Them. 
B3B Shooing Fcraet 
BBC World Service 

BBC World Sendee can to received In 
England On MW (Ml kHz (463m) red In 
Western Europe on LW MB fcHt fiSJBm) 
730m Nowaday. 730 Fourth Estate 7 as 
On Screen. *30 Wtorid New* 8.1 S From 
Tto WaeMes. *30 People And Ftoldtts. 
030 wtorid New* 0.10 Words Of Ftah. 

8.1 B A July Good Show. 1030 Wortd 
New* 1038 World Bushes Recent 
10.18 You and Your Bom itMB Spans 
Roundup. -M30 Nemdesk. 1130 BBC 
English: Aap Wards. 1 1.45 Letter tom 
Americ* 1230 Newodeafc 1230 
Moridert arts magazine. 130 Wortd New* 
135 World Bustoses Review, t.is Britain 
Today- 1-30 CaurtorpotoL 230 Newetour. 
230 ifcrtd New* 835 SportMwtt. 430 
World New* 430 Spmtsworid. 830 WtaH 
New* ilBSportawcrid corOnued. 830 
Nh* to Gentian 830 News ISmnnrey. 
BUM W eekend B3Q Anvnats Of Power 
(LSS Sports Roundup. 730 Nemdesk. 
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230 Stem. 230 Football. 1130 Truck 
Racing. 1230 Live Weiglnitftlng. 230 
Live Figure Skating. 230 Croee-Counlry 
SMtog. 830 Uve Alpine Skfing. MS 
Live Alpine Skiing. 830 Uve Figure 
Stating. SuOO Uve Alpine Skiing- *-*5 
Uve Alpine Skiing- 10.12 Figure 
Skating. 1230 Gelt. 130 intemattonal 
Mororsporis Report 230 Ctoe* 

Sfcy Owe 

•Area 

*30 Po s icstria From The Hedg* 1030 
QmuLLartad. 1230 Shootf 130 World 
wreettto* Federetton Manta. 230 The Mt 
Mix. 230 Wander Woman. 430 Growing 
Pain* 430 famfly Ha* 330 Kung Pu. 

The Legend Continue* 030 The Ytotng 
Indiana Jones Ch ro ni cl e* 730 Wald 
wreettng -Federation Suparaar* turn 
Robooap. 830 VR6. 1030 Caps 1. 1033 
The Serial KSDer* 1130 Dream On. 

1 130 TtokB From Tha CtypL 1230 The 
Movie Stow 1230 Fornvar KitighL 130 
WKRP In Ctodrautl. 230 Selurday Nkn ’ 
Live. 230 Htt Mb Long Hoy. 

UK OeM 

• Astra 

830 Lcsto. *38 Goto* ftr GaU. SOO 
Warship. 9 lS 0 Secret Array. 1030 
Neighbours Ormtou* 130 Film: Around 
The Wortd Under The Sea. *30 Pink 
Pansier. XI 3 Eas£ndara Omnibus. «m 

Doctor At The Top. 030 FkH Aid Rise Of 
Restoald Panto. 7.10 Franch FWda. 730 
h Ain't Half HoLMum. B.10 Last Song. 

833 Bread. 0.15 The BID Original* 1030 
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730 Tha McLaughlin Group. 730 Hello 
Austria, Hello Vienna. 830 fTN Wortd 
New* *30 Eurapa Journal 030 
OyberschooL *30 Bicycle 1030 IMhuai* 
113B Super Stop. 1230 Federation Cup 
430 Iran Man — Iran Woman Series. 

830 Festival On te* UO ITN World 
Newe. 830 Air Ccmtot 730 Russia Now. 
830 Bayou Oaieto — Uv* 1230 Uto 
Mgttt With Conan O'Bnen. 130 TaWn' 
Blua* 130 Tha Tonight Show WBh Jay 

Lens. 2*0 Lata Night WMi Conan O-briwi. 

230 Taftto'Bkie* 4UOO Rwara Ltv* *30 
intamauonat Buatoesa view. *30 Mac 
New* *30 Weekly Bretom-OUM NBC 
News Wnti Tam Brtokaw. 730 Ctoe* 

Dtetomry 
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*30 Tog Guna. *30 Top Gune. 830 
Top Quite. *30 Top Sun* 730 Tap 
Guns. 730 Top Guto 830 TSR % 230 
The Moaquin story. 1030 Frontline. 
1030 Secret weapon* 1130 Seven 
Wondms Of The World. 1230 Chrome 
Draema. 1 30 Ckne. 




| 730em Nona BrieBng. 7.10 SomaOUng 
Understood. 73* Wtoatter. 830 Nan* *>10 
SunAv Pap»* B.1S The LMng World *<40 
Sunday. XBOThaWecurti Good Cmw* *38 
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Mamtog Service, imi The Arahar* 12.1* 
Medtanwav* 124* Four Comer* 1 . 1 * 
Owart btand Disc* *** Wtoefwr. xoo The 
World Hm Wnetand&MSNfetog ' 
FarecaaL230Garietora’QueBtonTlm* 
430 The Ctasalc Serial: Tha Bantiwter 
Chronida* 430 Pkk qf fie Week, *.18 
Analyst* 830 New; American Baeuv 830 
Peeey Pleaaal 230 SMpptog Fcnoate. 23* 
Weather. T 30 six O’clock New* 7.13 
Feedback. 730 In Busbws* 830 CNUmn'h 
BBC RadtoA Ltoto VMman 030 Arttate aid 
Admirer* 830 (FM) The Nahnl Htaory 
Programm* 830 O-Yf) Suenta —Wtorid 
teariUi. 830 pi) Thaftt HWory. 848 ftW} 
The Frendt Btperisno* woo fFM] UK pie. 
1&18(L»I Short Stortaa n itatan. ioao 
g=M) CoMng flw EartL 1030 fLW) When to 
Italy- «k*0 Weether 1130 New* 11 . 1 a 
Madidna Ncm. 1*49 Eureka. 12.19 to 
CommUtea 1X40 Seeded Faift tjoo 
(tan* 130 Lata Book A Good Ew 14* 
Shipping Forecast 200 As Wbrtd Sonde* 
BBC Wortd Sontioa 

BBC Wortd Sendee can to received m 
Englend on MW Ml kHz (4S3m) and to 
Western European LW MB kHz (TSTSm) 
7nrrenNewadey. 730 Jazz For The 
Asking. 830 New* fcl ■ Global Concern* 
830 From our Own correspondenL 830 
WMta 0* 830 NtetfS. *40 Words olFaffiu 
8.18 Them and U* 1030 New* 1030 

World Buatnee* 10.18 to Pratoe of Got 

104* Sports Roundup. 1130 Newedeak 
1130 BBC Etolbh. 114* Shod Story. 
1230 Nmredeak 1230 Jkc For The 
Asking xooworidNsws 132 world 
BuUneee Brief. 1.19 mam Today. 130 
Anything Ctoe* 130 Newetour. 830 News 


l l liljaa 
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830 Laael* *3* Going For Goto. 830 
Spring tad Antunn *20 And Modvrr 
Matos Flw. 930 Wlwn The Boat Caras In. 
1049 The Ptok FanBwr Snow 1139 br 
Who Oranfeu* 130 Tha Dawaon Watch. 
*30 Jt AtoTItoJf Not Mum. 230 Rkn The 
Soare Pag. 240 Kenny's Comic Cut* 430 
Tha BG Omnibus. OWB Bargorac. 730 
Some IMnrs Do 'Ave 'Em. B3Q Thu Paul 
Daniels Magic Show. 830 How&rda' We 
1030 Minder. 1138 The Bob Monkhmse 
Snow. 12.1 a Special Branch. 1 . 1 s The Mad 
Daah 220 PuHc ^2 3.18 Shopping, 


• Aatra/Eutaaai 

TOOStrtdy Buatoeea 730 winnera 830 

totettriitan 830 NHte 8*0 Europe 3000. 

1300 Super Stop 1130Fedentfcto Giro 
4130 Macau Grand Rrkt S3o Meet Dta 
ftoss 830 New* aao Vtoeobtateta 730 
Wine Engross TMMn fuviit stow ■*» 

ISSi?5!S5£25 k S^ ao m «*»“ ***» 

1300 Thu Tonghi Show. 1130 Andorwn 
0»teuktofl Wortd Chamfiintoto 01 Ook 
«3Di Gonen OTBrian. 130 Tuftin' Jazz. 
130 The Tonight Show WOi Jgy Lono. 230 

C«>nan OW*n *j» 70*13' 

Jazz. 430 Rtan Ura B3Q The UcUkughHn 
Grotto. 830 NBC New* 830 iWltB 
NBC New* 830 Steals And Doeb 

Ptacznrery 

•Asbaftoteltat 

830 Bane Snftina. 830 Secret Wetunw 
3*> Wars In Peace 730 Top Qon* 730 
Stole Of Alert 830 FUto Of Amuur 030 
Oeoi#y Atoeaiiarte 

1020 ute* Science tttotoiroiDegcM 
liJOCto nnectoreaiaxWTtereFJS^ 
tokntai* 130 Ctoee. 
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News in brief 


Former presidents 
to face punishment 

THE South Korean president, Kim Young-sam, yesterday or- 
dered his party to enact a law to punish two former presidents 
for their role in a 1980 crackdown on a pro-democracy uprising. 
The special law would allow the prosecution of Chun Doo-hwan 
and Roh Tae-woo for the Kwangju Massacre — the attack by 
troops and tanir« a gains t thousands of demonstrators in the 
southern city of Kwangju in 1980. More than 200 people died in 
theattack ordered by the junta headed by Mr Chun and Mr Roh. 

The policy Shift by Mr Kim, who had said his predecessors 
should be judged by history, reflects his alarm at a spiralling 
illegal-funds scandal which threatens his Democratic Liberal 
Party's control of the National Assembly. Opposition MPs and 
activists demanded that the two should be punished, but gov- 
ernment prosecutors concluded that they lacked the power to 
take them to court 

Mr Kim and the Democratic Liberals are underfire because 
of suspicions about their involvement in an illegal-fluids scan- 
dal for which Mr Roh is being held in charges of accepting 
bribes from b usine ssmen in return for awarding lucrative 
contracts during his 1988-93 term. — AP. Seoul 


Police kill King avenger 

POLICE yesterday shot dead a black man who attempted to 
assassinate former sergeant Stacey Koon, who presided over the 
1991 videotaped beating of Rodney King in Los Angeles. Randall 
Tolbert aged 35, burst into a prisoners' hostel in east Los Angeles 
brandishing a handgun and demanding to know Boon's wfaere- 
abouts. Hie held hostages at gun point and shot dead a 67-year-old 
man before dying in a hail of ballets from police. 

Roan's lawyer, Ira Saisman, said his client bad been at the 
hostel earlier in the day, but had left to visit his family for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

The arrival of Koon. who is completing a 30-month prison 
sentence for his part in the Rodney King beating, at the hostel in 
the heart of the black and Hispanic Rubidoux neighbourhood was 
well publicised last month. Residents knew he was scheduled to 
be released next month. — Christopher Reed. Los Angeles. 


Winnie told to pay up 

WINNIE MANDELA lost an attempt yesterday to challenge a 
court order instructing her to pay more than £17.500 for charter- 
ing ajet to Angola in 1993. The court upheld a ruling last week that 
President Nelson Mandela’s estranged wife was responsible for 
chartering the flight to Angola. Witnesses had said a group of six 
people, excluding Mrs Mandela, flew to Angola to try to buy 
diamonds with the help of the Angolan president, Jose Eduardo 
dos Santos. The group returned empty-handed after Mr Santos 
said he knew nothing of the deal, they said. 

The ruling, which means Mrs Mandela must pay for the charter 
flight and court costs, followed, an announcement that she had 
agreed to pay about £90,000 to a bank threatening to foreclose on 
the mortgage on her home in the Soweto township. 

On Thursday Mrs Mandela's lawyers and a spokesman for 
ABSA banks said she had agreed to pay arrears of more than 
£90,000 on the mortgage for the house, built in the 2980s while her 
husband was In jafl. — AP, Johannesburg. 


Sri Lanka seeks recruits 

THE SriLankan army plans to recruit 10,000 troops to tighten its 
grip on its northern gains and prepare for what it hopes will be a 

final onslaught against the separatist Tamil rehria, thp -military 

spokesman. Brigadier Sarath Munasinghe, said yesterday. 

The army recruitmen t drive is befog matched by the Liberation 
Tigers cf Tamil Eelam (LTTE) rebels, who have opened centres in 
the northern Tamil region and are seeking fighters. 

Brig Munasinghe said the army drive was aimed at wooing 
Tamil civilians away from Tiger rebels, and that most recruits, 
after two months training, woul d be p osted in northern areas 
captured by the army from file LITE. • - - 

Troqps moved eastwards from Ariyalai and westwards from 
Colombuthurai in Jaffna peninsula’s Valikamam area, carving 
farther into the rebel heartland, a military statement said 
Rebels fired cm troops clearing built-up areas, killing four 
soldiers and wounding 33 more, including three officers, the 
statement said. Eleven soldiers died yesterday, when rebels 
attacked afoot patrol at Punani in the eastern Batticaloa district 
the military said This week the army cut off the rebel-held Jaffna 
town, leaving no way out for an estimated 2,000 rebels who were 
hciled up there. — Reuter, Colombo. 


Bangladesh crisis looms 

THE Ba n glades h i prime minister, Kha le da Zt a. has advised the 
president Abdur Rahman Biswas, to dissolve parliament and call 
fresh elections to breakrthe political impasse that has gripped the 
country for almost two years. 

In a televised speech yesterday, Mrs Zia said she had no cboice 
but to advise the president to dissolve the paiUamrat more than 
four months before of its foil five-year term, apparently to avoid 
violent confrontation with the opposition. She renewed her ap- 
peal to the opposition; saying; “Let us an work together to 
s trengt h en the fledgling democracy." 

But her appeals are certain to be rejected by the three main 
opposition parties, the Awami League, the Jatya Party and the 
Jamat-e-islami, who are demanding elections under a neutral 
caretaker authority. 

The prime minister had warned last week that she would call 
on the president to dissolve parliament if the opposition parties 
did rxrt take part in by-elections scheduled for next month. But 

Sheikh Hasina, chief of the Awami League, said that any fhrther 
attempt to skirt the “caretaker” issue would be resisted by the 
people. — Arshad Mahmud, Dhaka. 
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W HEN Paulina Cas- 
taiidn, sister-in- 
law of the former 
Mexican president 
Carlos Salinas, tried to with- 
draw nearly $84 million 
(£55 million) from a Geneva 
bank account using forged 
documents, the Swiss authori- 
ties were waiting for her. 

Yesterday they disclosed 
the arrest of Ms Castahdn, 
together with her brother An- 
tonio and other unidentified 
Mexicans, on suspicion of in- 
volvement in a drugs money 
laundering ring. 

The Swiss confirmation 
that the group has been held 
for the past 10 days marks a 
further plunge in the spiral of 
disgrace for Mexico's former 
ruling family since Carlos Sa- 
linas stepped down from the 
presidency last December. 







UNHCR alarm at asylum curbs • Kohl seeks quick return • Peacekeepers attacked 
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Back to work . . . Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic in Pale makes Ms first public appearance since Tuesday’s accord photograph: sava hadovanqvic 

Europe ‘defining refugees out of existence’ 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


T HE United Nations 
High Commissioner for 
Refugees ' rebuked 
European Union govern- 
ments yesterday for tight- 
ening the definition of refu- 
gee status — a change 
likely to mean the exclu- 
sion of a wider range of 
asylum seekers. 

The Office of the UNHCR 
— which safeguards the in- 
terests of 20 million refu- 
gees worldwide — said: 
“The main concern is that 
the EU position will allow 
states to avoid recognising 
as refugees people perse- 
cuted by non-state agents, 
such as rebel groups or ex- 
tremist organisations. 
“Persecution which does 



not involve state complicity 
is still persecution.” 

The resolution, agreed on 
Thursday by EU interior 
ministers, including the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, introduces new 
definitions of who can be 
considered a refugee and 
what counts as persecution. 

It could effectively ex- 
clude those fleeing civil 
wars or persecuted by non- 
government organisations 
such as militia groups. 1 

Yesterday it appeared 
some governments were 
having second thoughts, I 
with Sweden saying it would 
adopt more liberal rules. 

The UNHCR said the EU j 
resolution meant that 
someone targeted by the I 
government in a civil con - 1 
flict could gain asylum 1 


abroad, but not an equally 
innocent civilian perse- 
cuted by the opposition — 
which It said had been the 
case with many Algerians. 

The UNHCR was also con- 
cerned that the resolution 
could have a negative im- 
pact on asylum practices 
outside Europe. 

Critics said the new EU 
resolution, which does not 
prevent member states 
from adopting procedures 
of their own, could be used 
to exclude exiles such as 
those who have fled fight- 
ing in Bosnia or Algeria. 

They fear that the defini- 
tion may drive some 
asylum seekers into the 
clutches of professional 
smugglers and that they 
will have no protection 
from the courts. 


The European commis- 
sioner responsible for Jus- 
tice affairs in the union, I 
Anita Gradin, was unhappy 1 
that the accord had been I 
“watered down”, one of her 
main concerns being that 
women raped during wars 
would not be eligible for 
refugee status, EU officials 
said. 

Philip Rudge, secretary- 
general of the European 
Council on Refugees and 
Exiles, said the agreement 
“continues the trend of try- 
ing to define refugees out of 
existence”. 

The EU resolution states: 
“Reference to a civil war or 
violent internal conflict and 
I the dangers they present is 
not sufficient to justify rec- 
ognition as a refugee.” 

The change started off as 


an attempt to define more 
clearly the 1951 Geneva 
Convention, which states 
that refugee status should 
be given to those with a 
well-founded fear of perse- 
cution. and to harmonise 
member states' procedures. 

But critics said yesterday 
that confusion remained as 
the new definitions were 
open to interpretation by 
individual countries. - 

One official said: “The 
basic impulse was good but. 
as the process went on, all 
member states wrote In in- 
creasingly restrictive qual- 
ifications. They have taken 
the most negative interpre- 
tation possible." 

Mr Howard said later it 
would be up to the British 
courts to interpret the new 
definition. 


Perry fears Nato clash 


War crimes tribunal calls on 

all sides to hand over suspects 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


New role . - . Aleksander Kwasniewsld, the Polish 
president-elect, meets journalists yesterday. The supreme 
court said 540,000 people had lodged protests c hallengin g 
his victory over Lech Walesa photograph: janek skarzynsw 


Portugal counts cost of art 

SCRAPPING a project dam to save threatened stone-age art will 
cost £101 million, Portugal’s new socialist government said yes- 
terday. Drawings scratched on ttenwk walls of the Coa river in 
northern Portugal are said to be Europe’s biggest open-air dis- 
plays ofPalaeolithicart 

The gcwemmentstopped work on a nearby dam and ordered a 
thorough study as one of its first action when it took office at the 

beginning of November, — Reuter, Lisbon. 


Ecstasy second-to-top drug 

THE ravescene stimulant ecstasy has become the favourite 
recreation drug after cannabis for West European young people, 
according to a report tothe Council afEurope yesterday. 

Tworesearchers from Amsterdam, Dirk Korf and Barend 
Worth, said in the report that whileoccasional users ofthe 
synthetic drug tended to be well educated, many on the margins 
of society now took bigger and more frequent doses. 

“Checks at the exits of raves have shown that half of drivers 
and passengers are under the Influenced the drug, "a Belgian 
police lieutenant, Michel Ost said. About 2Q per cent of road 
accident victims were under the influence Of ecstasy, — Reuter, 
Strasbourg, 


T HE United States raised 
the prospect yesterday 
of a Nato showdown 
with Bosnian Serb forces hos- 
tile to the Dayton peace deal 
when the defence secretary, 
w niiam Perry, insisted that 
part of the proposed 60 , 000 - 
strong Nato force would need 
to operate on Serb-held 
territory. 

“It is critical that Nato 
forces have access to Bosnian 
Serb territory,” Mr Perry 
said before visiting the 13,000 
troops of the US first ar- 
moured division in Bad 
Kreuznach. Germany. The 
division will form the bulk of 
the Intended US contribution 
of up to 20.000 troops for Hie 
Bosnia Nato force. 

The Bosnian Serb leader- 
ship is split over the deal, 
which some senior officials 
believe was imposed on them 
by Serbia’s President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic. There are 
fears that they may seek to 
incite violence against the ar- 
riving American troops, both 
to wreck the peace and to 
turn an ambivalent US Con- 


gress against the mission. 

Mr Perry said the settle- 
ment arrived at this week in 
Ohio authorised the Nato 
three to operate anywhere in 
Bosnia. “Nato clearly expects 
to do that” 

But while Bosnian Serb po- 
litical opposition to the settle- 
ment continued to surface 
yesterday, Bosnian govern- 
ment and Croatian forces 
sought to establish a few 
more fails accomplis before 
the United Nations gives way 
to Nato. probably next month. 

They marked the end of the 
UN mission by attacking UN 
troops and raiding their 
stockpiles, while burning and 
looting recently vanquished 
territories that are to be 
returned to the Serbs under 
the peace accord. 

UN officials said Croatian 
forces looted and burned | 
bouses in the central Bosnian ! 
towns afSipovo and Mrkonjic- 
grad. near the front line. Both 1 
towns were seized from the 
Serbs in September. In on© of 
the final moves in the negotia - 1 
tions that produced this I 
week’s peace pact, the Croats 
agreed to return the towns. I 

In the north-western town 


of Velika Kladusa, mean- 
while, Bangladeshi peace- 
keepers on the brink of quit- 
ting the Balkans were 
attacked in their base by sol- 
diers from the Bosnian 
army's Bihac-based fifth 
corps. The troops Tired over 
the heads of the Bangladeshis 
before stealing UN armoured 
vehicles, munitions, food and 
flieL UN officials said. 

Unlike the UN force they 
will replace, the Nato contin- 
gents are mandated to strike 
back vigorously if challenged 
by combatants in Bosnia. 

Despite Bosnian govern- 
ment reluctance to initial the 
agreement until the last min- , 
ute, and complaints that the 
deal effectively partitions the 
country and rewards the Serb , 
campaign of ethnic cleansing, i 
the Organisation of the Is- 
lamic Conference endorsed 1 
the settlement. The QIC, 1 
which groups 61 Islamic 
countries and is a strong ally 1 
of the Bosnian government ; 
offered funds for reconstruc- 
tion and troops for the Nato I 
force. 1 

Martin Woedacott, page 14; | 

Trade fillip, page S3 


NUke Corder In The Hague 

T HE Yugoslav war crimes 
tribunal said yesterday 
that it "trusts” former war- 
ring parties will surrender 
suspects to it, even though 
this week’s Bosnia peace deal 
does not order them to. 

In its first public reaction 
to the accord the UN court's 
chief prosecutor, Richard 
Goldstone, and its president, 
Antonio Cassese, wrote: “We 
trust that the agreement will 
be fhlly and rigorously imple- 
mented by all the parties 
concerned.” 

While the peace deal calls 
upon the warring parties to 
“co-operate fully” with the 
tribunal, it apparently does 
not order them to hand over 
suspects. 

Serbia, one of the three sig- 
natories to the agreement, 
has a constitution that bars 
extraditing Serbian suspects 
to outside courts. And last 
week, before the signing of 
the Dayton accord, the Cro- 
atian president. Franjo Tudj- 
man. promoted a Bosnian 
Croat military officer the day 
after the officer had been 


indicted by the tribunal. 

The court has indicted 52 
suspects and has just one in 
custody. The Serbian authori- 
ties have ■ repeatedly ham- 
pered tribunal investigators 
and refused to hand over 
suspects. • 

But Mr Goldstone and Mr 
Cassese soy: “This agreement 
promises that those who have 
committed crimes which 
threaten international peace 
and security — genocide, 
crimes against humanity and 
war crimes — will be brought 
to Justice.” — AP. 


G ermany hopes to 
send Its Bosnian war 
refugees, numbering 
hundreds of thousands, back 
to the Balkans as soon ns 
possible after this week's US- 
brokered peace settlement. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl said 
yesterday. 

He also told the rest of 
Europe that Bonn would not 
pay a disproportionate share 
of the costs of reconstruction 
in Bosnia. 

Mr Kohl said it was in the 
German national interest and 
“a special German desire** 
that -the refugees should be 
| repatriated “as soon as poss- 
ible”, and he predicted a 
“pitched battle” at next 
month’s European Union 
summit on funding Bosnia's 
reconstruction. 

He said there were 400,000 
Bosnians in Germany, more 
than twice the number scat- 
tered across the rest of 
Europe, and vented his 
frustration with other EU 
governments loath to yield to 
Bonn's demands for “burden- 
sharing”. 

Official government figures 
on foreigners in Germany 
show 350,000 war refugees, 
most if not all of them from 
Bosnia. 

Gflnther Beckstein, interior 
minister in the southern Ger- 
man state of Bavaria, has also 
called for the prompt repatri- 
ation of the refugees. “After 
the Dayton peace treaty, the 
winter must be used to work 
out a phased plan for their 
return,” he said. 

Mr Kohl said the longer the 
exiles stayed outside the Bal- 
kans, the more rootless it 
would become. That would 
not be in the German or the 
European interest 
He hinted at a confronta- 
tion over how to raise the es- 
timated $5 billion (£3 billion) 
necessary for Bosnian recon- 
struction, with Germany 
clearly unwilling to be 
paymaster. 

Criticising the rest of 
the EU for failing to pull 
Its weight In aid to Russia 
and post-communist eastern 
Europe, and to ofifeet the 
Impact of the 1986 Chernobyl 
nuclear disaster. Mr Kohl 
spoke of “very negative 
experiences”. 

He said: “We’re going to 
have a pitched battle on this 
issue. There are so many ex- 
amples of aid to eastern 
Europe where I am not happy 
with wbat others in Europe 
do.” Funding reconstruction 
in former Yugoslavia was a 
‘•pan-European” task. 

“One cannot simply say 
“the Germans are responsible 
for that* “ he said. “I insist 
that others recognise their 
responsibility.” 

The government said yes- 
terday that German's pro. 
posed criteria for “a just bur- 
den-sharing” of war refugees 
in the EU were rejected at a 
mating of union Interior and 
justice ministers in Brussels 
this week. 
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Guardian writers preview Monday’s Barcelona summit, which heralds a new era of dialogue between ancient rivals 



Europe fishes in the Mediterranean 


A demographic explosion — and Islamic 
fundamentalism — lie beneath efforts to 
revolutionise a traditionally hostile 
relationship, writes John Hooper 


T 


IETOUAN, which 
until the 1950s was 
the capital of 
Spain’s colony in 
northern Morocco, 
has long since reverted to the 
rather sleepy city it once was. 

But, in the afternoon dur- 
ing school terms, it comes 
alive in a striking way when 
its pavements become 
jammed with hundreds of 
neatly dressed teenagers 
wearing the sort of daunt- 
lessly optimistic expressions 
that are the preserve of the 
young. 

In Barcelona on Monday, 
the European Union will open 
a special summit to which it 
has Invited Morocco and 11 
other countries on the south- 
ern and eastern shores cf the 
Mediterranean. The EU aims 
to revolutionise its relation- 
ship with them. 

The process set in train by 
the summit will doubtless 
soon become wrapped in the 
frustratingly elusive jargon 
which envelops EU initia- 
tives. So. it is as well to real- 
ise from the start that what it 
is really about are those 
youngsters in Tetouan. 

They personify two factors 
which bedevil relations be- 
tween the EU and its Mediter- 
ranean neighbours. One is 
rapid population growth — 
over the next 15 years it is 
predicted that the combined 
population of the 12 non-EU 
countries represented in Bar- 
celona will increase by halt 
to almost 300 million. 

The other factor is a tragic 
imbalance between the high 
expectations — and qualifica- 
tions — of the area’s growing 
number of young people, and 
the capacity of its economies 
to satisfy their aspirations 
and exploit their talents. 

One consequence of this im- 
balance is rising immigration 
to Europe, much of it illegal. 
Many believe that another is 
the spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

There is a tendency in 
northern Europe to see Medi- 
terranean co-operation as an 
unnecessary luxury. For the 
French, on the wrong end of a 
ftmdam<»nt«n«t t bombing cam- 
paign; the Italians, whose 
government was almost 
brought down this month by a 
row over illegal immigration; 
and the Spanish, with two 
acutely vulnerable enclaves 
in North Africa, it offers a 
long-term hope of practical 
solutions to problems. 

Seen from Tetouan, the 
Euro-Mediterranean project 
looks every bit as worthwhile 
as, say, Anglo-Irish diplo- 
macy did to the British in the 
early 1970s. 

Southern members of the 
EU regard the attitude of their 
northern partners as iDogicaL 
Their northern counterparts 
complain bitterly about grow- 
ing numbers of i ll egal Ma- 
ghrebi Immigrants, as the 
Germans and Dutch did most 


recently in association talks 
with Morocco. 

The northern countries en- 
dorse Western European 
Union and Nato papers argu- 
ing that the Tnatn strategic 
threat to Europe comes from 
fundamentalism. Yet they 
have so far succeeded in get- 
ting more EU aid directed to 
central and eastern Europe. 
Last year, the EU spent 
l billion ecus.(£800,000) in die 
former Soviet bloc, compared 
with 407 million ecus in the 
Mediterranean. 

A run of southern EU presi- 
dencies has enabled the Span- 
ish vice-president of the Com- 
mission, Manuel Marin, to re-' 
direct its attention. At the 
Cannes summit last July, EU 
leaders agreed more or less to 
double aid to the Mediterra- 
nean. For the period until the 
end of 1999. it has been set at 
4.685 billion ecus. A aim Oar 


amount is expected to be lent 
by the European Investment 
Bank. 

Such a sizeable flow of 
funds will, of itself, bind the 
two sides into closer rela- 
tions. In Barcelona, they will 
commit themselves to an 
annual foreign ministers’ 
summit as well as a plethora 
of other regular encounters at 
ministerial and official level. 

But the key undertaking in 
the draft conference declara- 
tion is to build on existing 
and future association agree- 
ments to create, by 2010, a 
Euro-Mediterranean Eco- 
nomic Area (EMEA) — a free- 
trade zone rather like the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement 

The Idea is that gradually 
enhanced trading opportuni- 
ties should encourage the 
non-EU nations to liberalise, 
restructure and deregulate 
their economies, helping 
them to grow more rapidly. 

It is difficult to overst a te 
the potential historical signif- 
icance of what is to happen hi 



Doorway to the future . . . Morocco is among the 12 Mediterranean states seeking closer co-operation with Europe 


Closer ties with the Maghreb and Islamic 
states will be at the top of the agenda — 
although Brussels remains adamant 
about stretching its definition of Europe 


Ti 


HE dozen countries 
invited to Barcelona 
tall into two catego- 
ries, according to 
whether they are 
ever likely to join the Euro- 
pean Union itself, writes John 
Hooper. 

Malta and Cyprus, which 
have had association agree- 
ments since 1971 and 1973 
respectively, are both candi- 
dates for membership and 
could join by the turn of the 
century. 

Turkey’s application Is 
more problematic but, from 
next year, it will linked to the 
EU in a customs union. Its 
eventual membership is not 
ruled out 

By contrast, Morocco's 
request for admission was 
flatly rejected in 1987. For the 
moment Brussels is not pre- 
pared to extend its definition 
of Europe to the other side of 
the Mediterranean. 

As long as Turkey remains 
excluded, the suspicion will 
persist that the EU does not 
want to let predominantly 
non-Christian countries in 
either. 

It does want closer ties with 
them, however. Already this 
year the EU has signed or 
agreed association deals with 
Tunisia, Israel and Morocco. 


Negotiations began with 
Egypt in January, Jordan in 
July and Lebanon at the be- 
ginning of this month. 

That leaves the three most 
diplomatically sensitive 
countries invited to Barce- 
lona. Exploratory talks have 
taken place with Algeria and, 
on October 30. the Council of 
Ministers declared that it was 
ready to embark on a similar 
process with Syria and the 
Palestinian autonomous terri- 
tories, “when circumstances 
permit”. 

The countries of former 
Yugoslavia have not been in- 
vited to the Barcelona confer- 
ence, because they are cov- 
ered by the ElTs policies 
towards formerly c ommunis t 
Europe. 

Mora controversially Libya 
— an international pariah 
since the United Nations im- 
posed sanctions against it in 
retaliation for Colonel Muam- 
mar Gadafy's refusal to hand 
over two men allegedly in- 
volved in the 1988 Lockerbie 
bombing — has not been in- 
vited either. 

Mauritania, which is linked 
to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Libya in the Arab 
Maghreb Union (AMU) has 
been asked to attend as an 
observer. 


up to a basis for partnership 
between the predominantly — 
If only nominally — Christian 
EU. and its mainly Muslim 
neighbours. 

“Where, up till now, there 
has been mistrust, fear and 
even perhaps hatred, we wish 
to put trust, common Interest 
and mutual understanding," 
Mr Marin said this week. “We 
know this can’t be done 
quickly. But we're convinced 
that, by talking to one an- 
other, we can increase respect 
and enhance the standing of 
our relations.” 

Several practical objections 
to his scheme have already 


The only way to quell extremism is by 
offering people real hope of prosperity. 
That is what the new policy seeks to do 1 


Barcelona. For the past 50 
years the world has been mes- 
merised by a conflict between 
Jews and Arabs. But; set in 
the context of Mediterranean 
history since classical times, 
this amounts to little more 
than a distraction from the 
dominant theme of hostility 
between Christians and Mus- 
lims. The Israeli- Palestinian 
peace accord and the revival 
of an anti-western fundamen- 
talism may suggest things are 
returning to normal. 

What mafepg them different 
this time, though, is the atti- 
tudes that inspire the EC’s 
new policies; With Malta and 
Cyprus expected to join be- 
fore 2010, these policies add 


been voiced. The gap in pros- 
perity between north and 
south in the Mediterranean 
area is vast and non-EU 
members may find it difficult 
to put the aid to productive 
use, let alone take advantage 
of proposed trading 
opportunities. 

Their ability to do so will 
also depend in large measure 
on the EC’s willingness to 
open its markets. Although 
there is bound to be resis- 
tance, ironically it Is the EtTs 
southern members who are 
most likely to lose jobs and 
profits if cheap Moroccan 
grapefruits and Egyptian T- 
shlrts enter on equal terms. 

A more fundamental ques- 


tion is whether peace and sta- 
bility can, in feet, be “bought 1 
in this way. The EMEA has 
overtones cf the United States 
Alliance for Progress to Latin 
America, which was an out- 
right failure. 

“Our proposal Is based on 
the experience cf the EU it- 
self.” replies Mr Marin. “It 
has shown that it's possible, 
by means cf regional eco- 
nomic integration and the 
right accompanying policies, 
to keep the peace." 

This time, however, toe EU 
Is attempting to reconcile 
countries of much greater cul- 
tural diversity, and with the 
added complication cf resur- 
gent Islamic 

It can be argued that Muslim 
ftmHBmA n ta i j pn is as defen- 
sive as it is offensive — a 
reaction to the spread cf 
Western values. 

What tbeEUls proposing is 
guaranteed to flood the 
mainly Islamic nations on the 
southern and eastern rims of 
the Mediterranean with West- 
ern products, advertising and 
the value system of Europe’s 
consumer society. 


So waa there not a risk that 
the EU*s Euro-Mediterranean 
initiative might augment the 
very danger it sought to allay? 

Mr Marin was unequivocal. 
"F nndamgntaltjgm is not the 
result cf . toe spread of West- 
ern values, but of toe feet that 
these values spread and then 
cannot be satisfied,” he said. 
‘The only way to quell ex- 
tremism is by offering people 
real hope erf prosperity. That 
is what the new Mediterra- 
nean policy is trying to da” 


Britain seeks trade not aid strategy 


London favours a 
business agenda but 
security issues have 
made their presence 
felt, writes Ian Black 


B ritain is dipping a 

cautious toe into the 
turbulent waters of 
the European Union’s rela- 
tions with the Mediterra- 
nean and North Africa with 
a strategy based on trade 
rather than aid at next 
week’s Barcelona summit 
Malcolm Rifkind. the For- 
eign Secretary, is to chair a 
session on the economics of 
the new relationship as 
British officials make dear 
that the southern flank of 
Europe is also the western 
Hank of the Middle East — 


traditionally an area of far 
greater British orientation 
than the largely Franco- 
phone Maghreb. 

The Foreign Office is shy- 
ing away from suggestions 
that the EU-Mediterranean 
dialogue win be able to deal 
with the region’s social 
problems, and especially 
from generalisations about 
the rise of Islamic ftmda- 

mentalism — a source of 
huge concern to France, 
Spain and Italy. 

Britain’s direct interests 
are officially described as 
“limited but growing”. In 
1993 its exports to the 
Maghreb were about 3 pm* 
cent of total European Com- 
munity exports, while its 
share of EU aid to the 
region Is 16 per cent Brit 
ain’s export credit policy 
has put it at a disadvantage! 

Security has become a 
preoccupation: Algerian- 


related terrorism In France 
and occasional political 
and operational links to 
Britain have kept the warn- 
ing lights on. There is also 
a growing problem with the 
presence in Britain of Is- 
lamist radicals, most prom- 
inently the Tunisian 
Rashid GhanoudlL 

French sources say it has 
been an uphill st r uggl e to 
convince Britain of the 
need to take a closer inter- 
est in the new “arc erf 1 cri- 
sis” across the Maghreb. 

British diplomats say 
they want to ensure that the 
EU-Mediterranean dialogue 
is not diverted by rows be- 
tween Israel and Syria, both 
invited to Barcelona. 

Like Germany. Britain 
was intially reluctant to ex- 
pand too fast any commit- 
ments towards the Mediter- 
ranean and North Africa, 
but the Foreign Office now 


accepts strategy must bal- 
ance relations with the ex- 
communist countries of 
central and eastern Europe. 
• France said yesterday 
the United States would be 
a mere spectator in Barce- 
lona. The fbreign minister, 
Hervd de Charette, smart- 
ing from Washington's dip- 
lomatic success in broker- 
ing a Bosnia peace 
agreement and Arab-Israeli 
negotiations, said EU states 
had agreed to grant no 
special status to non-Medi- 
terranean countries. 

44 We feel like getting 
together among ourselves,” 
he said. “The United States 
will be there only as a spec- 
tator, that’s what the Euro- 
pean Union decided. When 
they create a body in north 
America or hi the Pacific, 
no one thinks for an instant 
of admitting the European 
Union.” 
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‘Robust’ selection from fifties and sixties includes factory canteen and signal box 



PHOTOGRAPH. Don McPMe 


On tbe right lines . . . Oxford Road station in the centre of Manchester, among five railway buildings granted Grade n listed status yesterday 

‘Detested’ buildings saved for nation 


Maov Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 


S OME of England's 
most detested modern 
buildings, including 
Centrepoint, the MID* 
bank Tower and New Zealand 
House in London, and a sig- 
nal box at New Street in Bir- 
mingham, were accepted as 
listed b uilding s of major ar- 
chitectural importance 
yesterday. 

Virginia Bottomley, the 
Heritage Secretary, rejected 
the listing recommendation of 
English Heritage, her statu- 
tory advisers, in 14 cases, and 
gave a lower classification 
titan sought in four more. 

Mrs Bottomley, the third 
Heritage Secretary who has 
had to consider the list of 
commercial and industrial 
buildings since the recom- 
mendations were originally 
made in the spring of 1994, 
said she had carefully consid- 
ered a wide range of advice. 
"We are satisfied that the 21 
buildings listed today 7 are 
among .the best of their Jrind 
and are individually of 
special architectural or ‘his- 
toric interest ” 

The fate of one of the build- 
ings, Marathon House on 
Marylebone Road in central 
London, may have been 
sealed by its rejection: Its 
owners have said they wish to 
demolish it. 

Martin Cherry, English 
Heritage head of- listing, 
praised her selection as “ro- 
bust”. and said he was more 
pleased than disappointed. He 
described the IS64 brutallst 
concrete signal box at New 
Street as “strong meat”. 


The listings followed the 
first major public consulta- 
tion exercise held by the De- 
partment of National Heri- 
tage. More than 2,000 people 
wrote in, many expressing 
passionate views for and 
against the proposals. 

Owners were also con- 
sulted. a move insisted on by 
Stephen Dorrell; the previous 
Heritage Secretary, and 
regarded as extremely risky 
by many conservationists. 
Many bitterly opposed their 
buildings being listed. 

Chris Green, chief execu- 
tive of English Heritage, said 
it was pressing the depart- 
ment to introduce interim 
protection for buildings be- 
tween recommendation and 
final decision. English Heri- 
tage withdrew the recommen- 
dation for one building. Nor: 
gas House In London, because 
it has been re-clad since the 
original inspection. 

A further 200 recommenda- 
tions for .20th century domes- 
tic buildings are due in tbe 
spring, but .are far less com: 
mercially Sensitive than yes- 
terday’s listings. 

The recommendation from 
English Heritage that several 
buildings, including the Mill- 
bank, tower, and the Pflking- 
ton Glass headquarters, de- 
served the higher Grade n* 
classification, was rejected in 
all cases bar the Heinz Head- 
quarters Building at Hilling- 
don. west London. 

Among buildings Mrs Bot- 
tomley rejected for listing 
was a 1960s building by tbe 
Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects president, Owen 
Luder Eras House, in Gatford. 


Loader Comment, page. 14 



Centrepoint in central London, the canteen at Rhone Poulenc, Dagenham, and Barking station booking hall, among 21 
buildings accepted for listed status on the recommendation of English Heritages hotographsi graham turner new and tom jerkins 


Britain’s new national treasures 


Commercial Buildings 
100 Pall Mall. London SWl 
(1956-58, McMorran & D 
Armstrong); New Zealand 
House, Baymarket. London 
SWl (1959-63 Robert Mat- 
thew John son-Marsh all); 
Millbank -Tower, London 
SWl (1959-1963, Ronald 
Ward Partners); CIS Buil- 
ding/New Century House, 
Manchester (1962. Sir John 
Burnet, Tait & Partners 
with G S Hay);Former Of- 
fices of Yorke, Rosenborg & 
Mardell. Greystoke Place, 
London EC4 (1961, Yorke, 
Rosenberg & Mardell); 41 
Albermarle Street, London 
Wl (19^3, Peter Moro); 
Sekers, 170-172 Sloane 
Street. London SWl (1963- 


64, Brett and Pollen); Cen- 
trepoint, Charing Cross 
Road, London WC2 (1962- 

65, Seifert & Partners); 
Carr and Co, Cranmore 
Boulevard, Shirley, Bir- 
mingham (1955, E Gold- 
finger); head offices, Pilk- 
lngton Glassworks, St 
Helens, Lancs (1959-63, Fry, 
Drew & Partners); Bird's 
Eye. Walton -on -Thames. 
Surrey (1960-61, Sir John 
Burnet, Tait & Pamers); 
Heinz headquarters, Hil- 
lingdon, Middlesex (1962, 
Buns haft of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill with Mat- 
thews. Ryan and Simpson); 
13-23 St George’s Street, 
Canterbury, Kent (1954. 
Robert Paine & Partners). 


Industrial Buildings: 

Canteen at Rhone Poulenc, 
Dagenham. Essex (1954. Ed- 
ward Mills); John Lewis 
warehouse, Stevenage, 
Herts <1963, YRM/Felix Can- 
dela); Sheldon Bush Shot 
Tower, Bristol (1968, EN 
Onderwood and Partners). 
Railway buildings: 

□ Harlow Town station 
(1960, H H Powell/Paul 
Hamilton); Manchester 
Oxford Road station (1960, 
WB ‘ Headley/ John Ward); 
Barking booking hall (1961, 
HH Powell/John Ward); 
Coventry Station (1962, W R 
Headley/Derrick Shorten); 
Birmingham New Street Sig- 
nal Box (1964, Bicbnell and 
Hamilton/WR Headley). 


Dejan Sudjic on 

obsession that 
gives bad name 
to conservation 


S O NOW- we know. All it 
takes for a blot on the 
landscape to become priceless 
heritage is the elapse of a de- 
cade or two. It’s hard to know 
who comes out worst from 
Virginia Bottomley 's decision 
to list Centrepoint New Zea- 
land House, the Vickers 
Tower and other sullen relics 
of the architectural third div- 
ision of the 1960s. 

Is it British architects of 
that decade, revealed, by this 
selection at least, as a bunch 
of pedestrian second-raters 
cribbing the ideas of their 


American betters? Is it the 
status UP tbe authentic archi- 
tectural landmar ks on. the 
ever-expanding list of build- 
ings of historic or architec- 
tural interest, now seriously 
diminished by constant infla- 


tion? Or is it the extraordi- 
nary obsession of Britain 
with its recent past? 

When it was built Sir Niko- 
laus Pevesner, who was 
favourably impressed by New 
Zealand house, called Centre- 
point “remorseless and 
coarse in the extreme”. 

This is not to say 1960s ar- 
chitecture was without inter- 
est The period saw the build- 
ing of for more impressive 
pieces of architecture than 
represented by the present 
list, from Denys Lasdun's 
Royal College of Physicians 
In London to James Stirling's 
history faculty in Cambridge. 


But for the Department of 
National Heritage to argue 
that the Co-operative building 
in Manchester, or the Siefert 
tower in London are “exciting 
and innovative” is like sug- 
gesting The Avengers were of 
more enduring value than Ro- 
sen crantz and Gnildenstern 
or Look Back In Anger, 

In 1963 Richard Siefert one 
of this century’s most prolific 
builders, planned what he 
hoped would be his master- 
piece: Centrepoint the sym- 
bol of rampant greed let rip 
on the fabric of central Lon- 
don. Its height — 35 floors — 
breached planning guidelines 
and was only permitted as a 
trade-off in exchange for land 
to build a traffic management 
system that never happened. 
Its elevation to listed status 
gives tire whole Idea of con- 
servation a bad name. 


Nazi HQ sale 
raises fears 
of ‘Hitlerpark 


Paid Webstar fa Marghml 

O NE of the first indi- 
cations that this tiny 
village in northern 
France could at last 
receive a pence dividend after 
125 years of military occupa- 
tion was a call from Club 
Med. Was Hitler’s headquar- 
ters. they asked, a suitable 
spot for a holiday complex? 

Set in mom than 600 acres 
of fenced-off woodland is a 
vast command centre, where 
the Fuhrer was nearly blown 
up by one of his own flying 
bombs. It is up for sale In a 
village with long recollections 
of war. In the first world war. 
vitually every building was 
razed as Germans and French 
took turns to occupy this stra- 
tegic point near Sofssons in 
the Aisne dspartement, 

Seized by the Nazis in 1940, 
Margival was occupied again 
after 1945 as a cold war nerve 
centre, first by Nato. and then 
by French commandos. 

Today, 270 blockhouses and 
bunkers built by German en- 
gineers and slave labour are 
being sold by the French 
army amid rival efforts to set 
up a sporting arena, a war 
games venue, a museum or a 
logging camp. But there is a 
tear that Hiller's HQ, 250ft be- 
low ground, could become a 
Nazi lovers' shrine. 

The prospect has shaken 
the 300 villagers, not least the 
council clerk and former 
schoolmaster, Georges Caras- 
sus. who erupted when Le 
Monde quoted unnamed army 
officers as saying the council 
was pushing a “crazy scheme 
like a Euro Hitlerpark". 

Although this rural back- 
water could use any invest- 
ment to stop an exodus of 
young people, Mr Carassus 
said the Resistance would 
remobilise, rather than ac- 
cept a latter-day Hitler group. 
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At the presbytery, the par- 
ish priest and former army 
chaplain. Raymond 

Catieiraert has become the 
local history consultant. The 
site was chosen as tlte com- 
mand centre for the invasion 
of England, although not com- 
pleted until 1912. Post-D-Day 
Nazi strategy was planned 
there. But there was only one 
confirmed visit by Hitler a 
foteftil IT June 1944.' 

The VI offensive on London 
had started, but Hitler wanted 
the secret weapon used 
against allied armies in Nor- 
mandy instead General Rom- 
mel argued that flying bombs 
were unreliable and as likely 
to fall on German troops. 

"Hitler fought in this area 
In the Great War and took his 
generals ... to show them his 
battlefield." Mr Callewaurt 
said. "While they were walk- 
ing. a Yl launched from the 
Pas de Calais did a U-turn, 
headed for the command cen- 
tre and exploded in a wood 
under the Fuhrer’s eyes 

“He saw this as a bad omen 
and cancelled a morale-rais- 
ing trip to the western front 
for the following day. There 
was no more argument about 
using Vis in Normandy." 


Princess counts 
her blessings 


Marital strife on 
the menu at royal 
lunch date, reports 
Vivek Chaudhary 

T HEY appear unlikely 
soul mates, on first im- 
pressions at least He is 
the flamboyant, extrovert 
president the self-made son 
of immigrant parents known 
for his love of fast cars and 
life in the last lane. She is the 
Princess of Wales, laden with 
aristocratic privileges and for 
the time being at least the 
future queen of Britain. 

But when Argentina's pres- 
ident, Carlos Menem, and the 
princess sat down for lunch 
yesterday at Olivos, his plush 
residence on the outskirts of 
Buenos Aires, they must have 
found they have more in com- 
mon than either envisaged. 

Days before the princess’s 
sensational television inter- 
view, President Menem was 
immersed in his own scandal 
of adulterous love and mari- 
tal heartache. 

Martha Meza, a former dep- 
uty in foe Argentine parlia- 
ment declared cm national 
television that she bore Mr 
Menem's love child. She de- 
manded he publicly admit fa- 
thering the child, also called 
Caries, whom she claimed 
was conceived during an il- 
licit affoir. 

Mr ' Menem has remained 
tight-lipped about the claims 
and even cancelled all official 
engagements last Friday. But 
his wife, Zulema Yoraa, 
stormed out of the presiden- 
tial residence and claims Ms 
Meza has been mounting a 
hate campaign against her, 
including death threats, with 
the help of officials from the 
president's office. 

Mr Menem is no stranger to 
marital controversy. If Brit- 
ons found foe princess's reve- 
lations during Monday's Pan- 
orama shocking, they should 


consider themselves fortu- 
nate — Argentines liavt* be- 
come accustomed to seeing 
their president publicly 
associated with tales of infi- 
delity and domestic strife. 

Reports of alleged romantic 
flings with Latin models and 
television presenters appear 
regularly in the media and 
have become part of Argen- 
tine folklore. Mr Menem also 
rarely misses a photo oppor- 
tunity with visiting super 
models. 

In 1991, following a row. Mr 
Menem bad his wife thrown 
out of the presidential resi- 
dence and locked the gates 
while journalists watched 
outside. 

"I am sure the princess and 
President Menem had plenty 
to talk about over lunch." 
joked one Argentine political 
analyst. “Perhaps they 
swapped notes of how to deal 
with domestic problems. 
They have both been having a 
bit of a tough time lately.” 

- In Mr Menem's case, that is 
an understatement. Two 
weeks before Ms Meza's alle- 
gations, a former call girl 
hinted on television that she 
had had an affair with him. In 
itself this would cause only a 
minor stir by Argentine stan- 
dards, but the father of the 
woman’s seven-year-old 
daughter is Carlitos Menem, 
the president's only son who 
died in March In a helicopter 
accident 

“Carlitos Menem was not 
foe only Menem who slept in, 
my bed," she said, leading to 
speculation over whether Mr 
Menem’s granddaughter was 
really his daughter. 

To make matters worse for 
Mr Menem, his daughter Zu- 
lemlta, aged 25, is being 
treated in a clinic for depres- 
sion, and his favourite foot- 
ball team are on the verge of ; 

losing the championship to 
their deadliest rivals. 
Following the 90-minute, 
lunch, the Princess of Wales 
probably left counting her 
blessings. 



Let us put your mind at rest. The Three Star Service 
Contract from British Gas covers practically ever)- aspect of your 
central heating system. Our highly trained engineers are on cnll 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. Should you be unlucky enough to . 
have a breakdown, contact us before 7.30pm and we can usually 
guarantee an engineer wifi be with you that day. Included in our 
Three Star Contract are an annual safety check, priority attention, 
call out, parts and labour* So happily, the Three Star Contract 
mean* that if your Central Healing lets you down, we won’L 
So wony not. Call 0345 754 754 for your Three Star leaflet and 
application form, (please quote ref GUWl). 


Worry not 

If your boiler breaks down, when 

YOU HAVE OUR THREE 

STAR SERVICE CONTRACT. Bnushcas^ 

Service 
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Death could have been murder, says Appeal Court 

Judge wrong over 
‘killing’ of baby 


Clap® Dyer 

Usual CcuTMpondem 


A MAN who stabbed 
bis pregnant girl- 
friend could have 
been convicted of the 
murder or manslaughter of 
her daughter, who was bom 
alive but later died, the Court 
of Appeal ruled yesterday. 

Three judges, headed by the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, ruled that the trial 
judge, Mr Justice Holland, 
was wrong to decide that such 
a conviction was legally im- 
possible and to withdraw the 
case Grom the jury. 

The case was referred to the 
Appeal Court by the Attor- 
ney-General, after the man. 
who is entitled to remain 
anonymous, was acquitted on 
the trial judge's direction. 
Yesterday’s decision estab- 
lishes a legal principle for the 
future but will not affect the 

acquittal. 


Lord Taylor. Mr Justice 
Kay and Mrs Justice Steel dis- 
missed as “misplaced” argu- 
ments by the man's QC, 
Simon Hawkesworth, that 
their decision could affect 
doctors if a late abortion pro- 
duced a live baby who later 
died. The judges said murder 
required an unlawful act and 
a doctor carr yin g out an 
abortion under the Abortion 
Act 1967 would not be acting 
unlawfully. 

The man stabbed his girl- 
friend, then 2A weeks preg- 
nant with his child, during a 
drunken row in May 1990. 
Two weeks later she went 
into premature labour and 
the girt was bom. She had 
been injured when the knife 
entered the womb and haft 
several operations. She died 
121 days after birth, not be- 
cause of her wounds but be- 
cause her lungs were not 
properly developed. 

The man pleaded guilty to 
wounding his girlfriend and 


jailed for four years. 
After the baby died, he was 
charged with her murder but 
acquitted. 

No one can be convicted of 
murder or manslaughter for 
causing the death of a foetus, 
because the victim must be “a 
person In being^. Murder 
requires an intention to cause 
death or serious bodily harm, 
but under the doctrine of 
“transferred malice” a killer 
can be convicted of murder if 
he intends to wn A but kills B 
instead. 

The feet that the baby’s 
death was caused solely as a 
result of injury to her mother 
— through causing the baby 
to be tram prematurely — 
rather than injury to the foe- 
tus made no difference. 

It was far Grom in Qua 
case that a jury would have 
found that the man's unlawful 
act had caused the baby’s 
death, they said. But the mat- 
ter was “one for the jury and 
not the judge”. 


Church looks to faithful 
for anti-divorce vote 


David Sharrock on late pro-flourish which 
could upset Irish referendum predictions 


T HE first voting slip into 
the ballot box in yester- 
day’s divorce referen- 
dum bare the mark of Mary 
Robinson, President of the 
Irish Republic. 

It was a secret ballot of 
course, hut nobody doubted 
which way Mrs Robinson — a 
liberal, feminist, constitu- 
tional lawyer — voted, nor 
why she was out so early. Ap- 
athy is the enemy of Ireland’s 
reforming tendency. The 
Catholic Church, on the other 
hand, was confident that the 
faithful would be out in force. 

But the country was slow to 
follow the good example set 
by Mrs Robinson who pre- 
sented herself at Sam sharp at 
St Joseph’s National school, 
close to her official residence 
in Phoenix Park. 

With no exit polls pennxt- 
ted, the result will remain in 
doubt until about 3pm today. 
However Paddy Power, Ire- 
land’s largest bookmakers, 
narrowed the odds on Yes to 5 
to 4 after an apparent late 
flourish by the pro-divorce 
campaign. Even so, a No out- 
come remained the punters* 


favourite to win, with odds of 
4 to 7. 

The only comment on the 
progress of what could turn 
out to be a landmark day in 
tite history of modem Ireland 
came in complaints to radio 
chat shows. 

One woman rang to com- 
plain that when she arrived 
at her polling station in Gar- 
ristown, north' County Dub- 
lin, she found the parish 
priest sitting next to the pre- 
siding officer. 

Others called to register 
their disapproval of the fact 
that bibles ware being left 
open inside the stations. The 
government put out a state- 
ment explaining that presid- 
ing officers are required to 
have bibles at band in the 
event of a voter being asked 
to take an oath. 

That did not satisfy the 
Right To Remarry Campaign. 
"They ara being useftin pla^ 
of rulers J when ” names are 
being marked afffoe regis- 
ter," a spokeswoman saicL 
"This is highly irregular." 
Rarely can the Bible have ap- 
peared so intimidating. 


After months of acrimoni- 
ous debate, with ministers 
and bishops trading insults 
and families split down the 
middle, yesterday's referen- 
dum was a curiously low-key 
event Posters — including 
the notorious Hallo Divorce, 
Bye Bye Daddy! slogan - were 
thin on the walls. 

In Grafton Street, Dublin's 
■main shoDDiQK thoroughfare, 
a lone figure was handing out 
photocopies of articles from 
the Daily Telegraph and .foe 
Times urging the plain people 
of Ireland to vote no. None of 
the domestic national papers 
have taken that stand. 

And after acres of news- 
print have been devoted to 
the subject over the past two 
months the last word for one 
Dublin newspaper was given 
to Michael Nugent, a native of 
the city, who wrote: “Only the 
logically retarded would deny 
the obvious feet that divorce 
causes marriage breakdowns. 

“And by the same logic fu- 
nerals cause death — which 
.should surely be the next 
great constitutional cam- 
paign. Why do we as a natxm 
allow so many people to die, 
when a simple constitutional 
ban on death certificates and 
funerals would mean that 
everyone would live forever?” 



Pipe drama ... A competitor practising for today’s CK in-line skate championships in 
Northampton. Skaters do aerial s tunts after shooting up through a pipe photograph: bean smith 


Wife ‘made 
threat to end 
MP’s love life’ 


Martin Unton 


H yi.i. had no fnry 
l ik e a Tory MP’s 
wife when Silvana 
Ashby followed her 
husband David to his con- 
stituency believing he was 
having a homosexual affair 
with a young Irish doctor, 
Roderick Kilduff. 

But when she burst ha on 
their constituency home at 
midnight, she found her 
husband and retired cavil 
servant Edward 0 ’Byrne 
snoozing in front of the 


television. 

The High Court heard 
yesterday how she asked 
her husband: “So you’re 
now fucking older men?" 
and then asked the retired 
civil servant, whom she did 
not know, whether “he was 
fucking David or David was 
fucking him”. 

She then started throw- 
ing kitchen knives and 
plates at her husband^ 
GeoflTey Shaw QC, Mr 
Ashby’s counsel, told the 
court. Mr Ashby then ush- 
ered Mr O’Byrne into a 
room and locked it. 

He locked himself in his 
own room and left her 
downstairs shouting “for 
some hours’*. When he 
came down, she threatened 
to injure him in a way that 
would put a stop to his al- 
leged homosexual philan- 
dering for good. 

*T11 kick you in the bol- 
locks and you’ll never fuck 
anyone again,” she told 
him. Then there was a scuf- 
fle in which she foiled to 
carry out her threat but 
broke his glasses. The next 
morning he drove Mr 
O’Byrne to London. 

Mr Ashby, the MP for 
Leicestershire North-west, 
is suing foe Sunday Times 
over an article alleging that 


he shared a hotel room 
with a male friend during a 
holiday at the Indian resort 
of Goa. 

The paper has admitted it 
made a “mistake*' and that 
he was alone in his hotel 
room, but the MP also 
wants it to withdraw 
claims by his wife — which 
he denies — that he left her 
to live with a man and that 
he told her he was a 
homosexual. 

He claims his Italian- 
born wife, who was in court 
yesterday, was angry when 
they separated after 28 
years and persuaded her- 
self that he was having a 
homosexual affair with Dr 
Kilduff. 

Mr Shaw told the court 
the Sunday Times had a de- 
tective sit outside a block of 
flats in Putney, south-west 
London, and video any vis- 
its Mr Ashby made to Dr 
KildufTs flat. 

The Sunday Times bad 
asked to amend Its defence 
last month to include new 
evidence — a video showing 
Mr Ashby arriving at 
5.46pm on August 28 and 
leaving Dr KlIdufFs flat at 
8.30am the next morning. 

But, said Mr Shaw, the 
detective was not truthful 
when he said Mr Ashby had 
been under constant obser- 
vation. The MP. who had 
formerly lived in the block, 
had returned at teatime 
qperely to collect his mail 
and then left. He returned 
to drop off Dr Kilduff at 
ilpm after collecting him 
off a Dublin flight at Heath- 
row, and then had spent the 
night In Wimbledon. He 
returned to the block early 
in the morning to potter in 
the garden. Dr Kilduff in- 
vited him in for coffee and 
he left at 8.30am, Mr Shaw 
said. 

The case continues. 


Pupils offered vaccination after funeral of Lincoln meningitis victim 


Martin Wainwright 


KUENDS 
■ who died 


of a schoolboy 
who died from meningitis, 
one of three pupils stricken 
by foe disease at a Lincoln 
school, wept yesterday as jo- 
key items about them from 
his diary were read at his fu- 
neral service. 

Sam Binns, one of two 15- 
year-olds who have died in 
the outbreak at the City com- 
prehensive school, was 


remembered at an emotional 
service, as public health offi- 
cials published findings 
which rule out contagion at 
the school. 

Lincolnshire Health Au- 
thority last night offered vac- 
cination to all 730 pupils and 
staff at the school, after tests 
confirmed that the outbreak 
involved the ‘C strain of men- 
ingitis which is preventahle 
by vaccine. Dr Mandy Bret- 
man. acting director of public 
health medicine, said that the 


finding tent further support 
to the belief that contagion 
among a small group of 
friends led to foe outbreak. 

Kelly Roberts died of the 
disease at the end of October 
and a third pupil is critically 
ill. Two older victims were 
Alex Kypri, who lived near 
the school, and Robert New- 
lin, who were both 19. A fifth 
death, of a baby, is not 
thought to be connected with 
the others. 

The City school will reopen 


on Monday when information 
packs will be distributed to 
all local schools, youth 
organisations, and 

playgroups. 

The health authority said: 
“Parents have nothing to 
worry about bringing their 
children back to school. 
People have no need to alter 
their normal lifestyle. Menin- 
gitis is very rare. It doesn’t 
spread as rapidly as colds or 
flu." 

Meningitis usually reaches 


a peak in the winter and inci- 
dents this year have shown a 
slight rise, although different 
strains of the disease are 
involved. 

Sam Binns’s friends said 
goodbye to him at Lincoln 
Crematorium. 

The Rev John Pavey con- 
cluded the service with the 
diary accounts, including sec- 
tions on Sam’s friends, his 
mntpg at the local snooker 
chib, and an outing to Alton 
Towers. 



Pentium 


The Dell Dimension P75f comes to you with a fast 75MHz Pentium® processor giving 
you unreal performance at a very realistic £899 (£1.085.70 incl. delivery and VAT). 

It's pre-loaded with Microsoft® Windows® 95. innovative software designed to 
speed up everyday tasks. Our award winning OfJenline"’ Hardware Technical Support is also available 
Dwiffetf jy to give you the peace of mind you'd expect from one of the UK's leading PC companies. 
Call us today and we'll tell you all the other ways Dell 


Microsoft* Dimension PCs can make We easier for you. 

Wlnd0w£95 

• INTEL 75 Mfe PENTIUM PROCESSOR • 8 Mb EDO RAM • 3.5’ DISKETTE DRIVE • 5Z5Mb HARO 
DRIVE • INTEGRATED 64-BIT PCI LOCAL BUS VIDEO WITH 1Mb VIDEO MEMORY • 14* COLOUR SVGA 
MONITOR • 4 PU AND 1 1SA EXPANSION SLOTS 
(1 SHARED) • MID-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS 

• MICROSOFT WINDOWS 95 • DELL MOUSE /KEYBOARD 
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Heart and Soul... 

a television 
breakthrough!’ 


*7 recognise in ‘ Heart and Soul 9 that rare thing — a television breakthrough. 
There are moments when television turns its back on old conventions 
and takes us on a magical ride into a new world? 

So said Sir Denis Forman, chairman of the judges at the prestigious 
Sandford St. Martin Trust awards for religious broadcasting. 

Congratulations go to all those who have helped 
BBC Religious Broadcasting achieve such high standards. 

Sandford Si. Martin Trust Awards 1995 

Premier Award (Winner) 

‘‘Heart and Soul - * 

(BBC North) 

Merit Award (Joint Winner) 

‘Songs of Praise 9 
l BBC North) 

andto 

Premier Runner-Up Award (Winner) 

'’Diicali Lights 9 

( Fulcrum Productions for BBC Bristol) 
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THE BEST OF A YEAR’S BOOKS 


The short-listed candidates for this week’s £5,000 William Hill Sports Book of the Year prize were by general agreement a quality field. Here the' award’s judges review the 
half-dozen who made the final cut — including two insider-stories on golf, two tomes on football (both league and verynon-leaguej^sfin^^Sbri Bull and boxing . 


Six authors in search of sport’s character 


THE WINNER 


A Good Walk 
Spoiled 

John Feinstein 

(Little, Brown, £ 17 . 99 ) 


Ian Wooldridge 


G OLF has come a long 
way since Darwin, 
Longhorst and Wodehouse 
graced It with essays of ele- 
gance and wit. None of that 
great posthumous triumvi- 
rate, 1 suspect, would have 
cared much for A Good 
Walk Spoiled, winner of 
this year's William Hill 
Award, though Ixmghurst 
would have fallen off his 
bar stool after calculating 
that the enhanced first 
prize is now the equivalent 
of 416 bottles of Gordon’s 
gin. 

Their reservations would 
not have been about, the 
author John Feinstein, 
whose assiduous research 
has produced a stunning 
475-page documentary on 
the modem professional 
game. 

Their distaste would be 
for what has happened to 
the sport be portrays: a 
billion-do liar global indus- 
try generated by agents and 
television monsters, popu- 
lated by avaricious and ego- 
centric stars, surrounded 


by chattering wives who 
walk inside the ropes by 

feminist right. 

Feinstein is no literary 
stylist but he is a brilliant 
reporter, a remorseless dig- 
ger for information with a 
gift for establishing affini- 
ties with goiters reputedly 
reluctant to bare their 
souls. 

There Is an excellent pro- 
file of Tom Watson, which 
pumps blood into that enig- 
matic figure, and no better 
observation of Nick Faldo’s 
obsession with the game 
has ever been written. 

I notice that The Times's 
critic has chastised us for 
choosing an author without 
“love” for his subject but 
much the same charge, I 
suppose, could be levelled 
against most of Hitler’s 
biographers. 

Golf is not about love any 
more. It is still the most 
honourable of games, in 
which the merest deviation 
hum rule or code of con- 
duct is severely punished. 
But the professional golf 
circuit is now a manic, 
driven circus and Fein- 
stein, without plunging 
into tabloid mire, has cap- 
tured It in a sweeping 
canvas. 

Rejoice in Wodehonsian 
whimsy by all means but 
here is how It really is. 


Bull: The 
Biography 

Howard Wright 

( Timeform . £18.95) 


Hugh RAcllvaiiney 


O RACLES can be wearing 
company and there is no 
doubt that time spent with 
Phil Bull often left the feeling 
of having been blitzed with 
pronouncements. Anyone 
hoping for something resem- 
bling a balanced conversation 
with Bull, founder of Time- 
form and self-appointed 
scourge of British racing's 
monstrous regiment of reac- 
tionaries. had to be ready to 
offer frequent challenges to 
his pervasive faith in his own 
opinions. It could be heavy 
work. 

Yet my- memories, from 20 
years ago. of a couple of days' 
Involvement with his strange 
life (a commission to write a 
magazine article on him was 
the excuse) are warm and un- 
tainted by the slightest recol- 
lection of boredom. A sense of 
the old Iconoclast's stimulat- 
ing presence came back viv- 
idly in the reading of Bull: 
The Biography by Howard 
Wright. 

It is no accident that Bull’s 
unmistakable voice seems to 
speak throygh almost every 
page. He tirelessly document- 
ed his own activities, amass- 
ing a huge collection of corre- 
spondence, speeches, notes of 
his political and philosophi- 
cal m usings, tape-recordings 
and other material that 
amounted in the end to an ar- 
chive oT his life. Wright de- 
cided that his responsibility 
was "to compile” the biogra- 
phy, telling Bull's story 
“mainly in his own words". 

It is a compelling tale. After 
his beginnings as a miner’s 
son a degree in mathematics 
took him into a brief experi- 
ence of teaching before he 
found his ideal field of expres- 
sion in horse racing. 


His calculated approach to 
betting led him naturally 
enough to the launching of 
Timeform, whose scientific 
methods of rating the perfor- 
mances of thoroughbreds 
have become indispensable 
tools in the serious printer’s 
attempts to survive the one- 
sided battle with the 
bookmakers. 

However, while devoting 
great energy to maintaining a 
winning record as a bettor 
and developing his business 
— and to crusades for mod- 
ernisation that have their 
monuments In many of the 
improvements that racing's 
traditional elite have been 
obliged to embrace — he 
steadfastly refused to regard 
the sport as anything more 
than a wonderful triviality. 

He saw nothing contradic- 
tory in being a millionaire 
with fiercely left-wing views, 
and until his death in 1989 he 
would rather argue about lit- 
erature and Marxism than 
the weight-for-age scale. 

Above all Bull was an origi- 
nal and Howard Wright has 
done us a service by so effec- 
tively conveying that 
originality. 



Price, Faldo, NickJaas and the 
immortal Arnold Palmer. 

She also gives the reader a 
feeling of actually rubbing 
shoulders with the greats. 
And there are fabulous and 
romantic pictures painted of 
the far-flung corners where 
the gamp is played and where 
they best exhibit their excep- 
tional talents. 

Augusta Is golf’s nearest 
realisation of Heaven. There 
something about Bobby 
Jones's Cathedral in the' 
Pines, a tangible sense of joys 
and sorrows past, that makes 
history as weighty a presence 
here as it is at St George's or 
Minefield.’’ 

Above all else this is a beau- 
tifully w ri tten volume by a 
fine writer who displays in- 
sight, Information and delig h t 
in stories that reveal much 
about a game where you can- 
not cheat Take down this 
book. It will delight you. 


who ran the Football Associa- 
tion "would ban a man for life 
from the sport he loved over 
the price cf a jam tart”. 

Whether describing the bit- 
terness of the rivalry between 
Newcastle and Sunderland, or 
the emotions he felt when vis- 
iting the house whore Jack 
and Bobby Charlton were 
born. Pearson’s vitality car- 
ries the reader along on bis 
mazy dribble through North- 
east football. A refreshing 
amalgam of scholarship and 


scurrility. It plugs us into the 
mind-set of a true football tan. 


The Far Corner 

Harry Pearson 

(Warner, £599) 


Left Foot 
Forward 

Garry Nelson 

(Headline, £12.99) 


Denis Howefl 


BHfHBN 

If made 


a footballer has 
700 first-team ap- 
pearances for his dubs — 
among them Plymouth, 
Brighton and Charlton — and 
is still a stalwart of the game 
at 34, he is entitled to describe 
himself as a Journeyman 
Footballer. But there Is noth- 
ing mediocre about this boob. 
It Is full of Insights into the 
everyday crises which accom- 
pany such clubs and makes 
fascinating reading. 

A daily diary inevitably al- 


lows time and space for all the 
detail, and that is the attrac- 
tion for me. The exhilarations 
of the good runs, six goals in 
six games, the thrill of a first 
hat-trick, and a notable away 
result in the Cup wore high- 
lights. These were offset by 
the fears and the agonies. Will 
I be retained at my age? Will 
I keep my place now that a 
new player has been signed? 
Will 1 recover from an Injury 
that requires treatment in a 
compression chamber? Why 
does the manager not speak 
tome? 

There are some absorbing 
insights, too. Being offered 
for transfer at £125,000 with a 
signing-on fee of £60,000. The 
agent who turns up out of the 
blue to take charge of the 
transaction and Immediately 
adds 10 per cent to be paid 
over by Nelson. It all comes to 
nought and Nelson observes: 
'Tve had more than my share 
of insights into the bungs and 
back-handers that go along 
with the backheels, it’s not al- 
ways been to my advantage 
when it comes to the 
teamsheet" 


That conclusion is drawn in 
part from his experience as a 
PFA representative, a great 
service to his fellow profes- 
sionals, not too readily appre- 
ciated. At Brighton he calmed 
down the hotheads who 
wanted to strike over a dis- 
puted bonus, but saw their 
eyes looking elsewhere at the 
critical point in negotiations. 

His thoughts on the styles 
of managers he has played 
with, or been managed by, are 
absorbing, as are thoughts 
which arise in the course of 
the year. On the tragic death 
of a young Under-23 England 
captain, he writes: “What 
does the result of a game be- 
tween two indifferent football 
teams rate against a young 
life cut short?" 

The Hillsborough disaster, 
and Kenneth Clarke "eating 
pies and disclosing that Mar- 
garet Thatcher had not con- 
sulted any MP who followed 
football when she introduced 
the identity card scheme.” is 
another. 

He concludes that “English 
football is eroded, we aren’t 
that good any more, yet the 


game is unsurpassed In its 
ability to captivate”. This 
book certainly does. It should 
be read by all who wish to 
understand what professional 
football Is about 


Out of Bounds 

Lauren St John 

(Partridge, £1599) 


C8ff Morgan 


^AUREN St JOHN exhibits 


ia sane love of golf in this 
book. Her inventiveness and 
resource and energy and wit 
open a new door on a season 
in world golf with an elegance 

and nrn fta nnanahlp that 
you want to read on 

■ ■ • flTiri fln , , , flnri on 

From the Ryder Cup in 
September. 1993 and ending 
with the Volvo Masters the 
fallowing year, there is a de- 
lightful dA«h of the honest 
unpredictable and surprising 
observations of many stars of 
the game. 

Greg Norman, for instance, 


Rugby Union 


Cotton promises 
rich pickings 


Ian Malln 


F OR once the focus of at- 
tention in England shifts 
north of the River Trent 
today. In the CIS Divisional 
Championship North meet 
London at Wakefield in the 
most attractive of two games 
in the much maligned compe- 
tition. In Newcastle Rob 
Andrew makes his debut for 
his new club in what would 
once have been a low-key 
friendly against Harrogate. 
North, who still take the 

Divisional seriously, de- 
feated South-West 38-15 In 
their opening game and Fran 
Cotton, the North chairman, 
promises more of the same. 

‘Td rather stay at home 
growing lettuce than watch 
us win a dour slog 3-0," he 
said. "And I’d rather lose an 
entertaining match than win 
one in which the players 
didn't show their skills and 
where getting a result stopped 
us playing." „ . 

Captained by Brian Moore 
today, London’s attacking tra- 
ditions should ensure they 
stay away from their allot- 
ments In Wakefield. South- 
West meet the champions 
Midlands in the other Div- 
isional game at Gloucester . 


Andrew makes his Newcas- 
tle-Gosforth debut along with 
the Ireland prop Nick 
Popple well whom he recruited 
from his former club Wasps, 
and Graham Childs, a former 
centre at Wasps who moved 
bade to the North before New- 
castle made Andrew their pro- 
fessional rugby director two 
months ago. 

Another Wasps recruit Dean 
Ryan, who like Andrew is not 
available Sac Courage league 
gamra until the New Year, is 
expected to play against the 
touring Transvaal side next 
Tuesday. 

Andrew said: "1 have never 
known such hype about a dub 
wrateh Some of it outclasses 
the interest in England when 
we were playing all those big 
matches." 

The former All Blacks full- 
back John Gallagher has given 
up hopes of a return to rugby 
union with Harlequins be- 
cause of the same isiklay reg- 
istration rule that is prevent- 
ing Andrew and his Newcastle 
recruits from playing in league 
gomes. 

Gallagher, who turned to 
rugby league five years ago. 
says it is not worthwhile trav- 
elling to train at The Stoop 
when he can play only at the 
end cf the season. 


Cricket 


Munton gets quick call 


T IM MUNTON will be 
pitched straight into 
today’s three-day game 
against a Patron's XI in La- 
hore after joining the Eng- 
land A tour yesterday. 

The 38-year-old Warwick- 
shire seamer has been added 
to the squad as cover for Mike 
Smith, who will share the 
new ball today despite having 
a rib ligament injury. If he 
pulls up again, as he did in 
Karachi two weeks ago, he 
will be sent heme. At present 
he has bowled wily 12.5 overs 
on the tour. 


Craig White, the Yorkshire 
all-rounder struck down with 
gastro-enteritis in Multan, 
will be hoping to get a long 
bowl and some quality time at 
the crease. Today's opposition 
Includes three players With 
Test experience — Shakeel 
Khan, Akram Raza and Atif 
Rauf. 

• India beat New Zealand by 
five wickets in their fourth 
one-day International in Pune 
— despite an aggressive cen- 
tury by the man of the match 
Chris Cairns — to take a 2-1 
lead in the series. 


Cairns scored his maiden 
one-day international century 
to save New Zealand after 
their disastrous start of 75 for 
four, then took three valuable 
wickets to give his side a 
fighting chance. 

A record fifth-wicket part- 
nership of 147 between Cairns 
and the former Warwickshire 
batsman Roger Twose gave 
New Zealand's score a sem- 
blance of respectability at 235 
for six in their 50 overs. 

India, requiring a run rate 
of 4.7 per over, scored 236 for 
five In 45.5 overs. 


Snooker 


Hendry looks prime in TV time at Preston 


CHveEvarton 


S TEPHEN HENDRY’S best 
is better than anyone 
else's and in his current com- 
manding form it is difficult to 
envisage him Dot retaining 
the Royal Liver UK title, the 
defence of which he continues 
today against Gary Wilkinson 
when the TV cameras move 
In at Preston Guild Hall. 

Hendry has this season won 
the Regal Scottish Masters 
and the Skoda Grand Prix. 
His 5-4 semi-final defeat by 


John Parrott, who went on to 
win the Thailand Classic, is 
his only reverse. Though Wil- 
kinson was a world quarter- 
finalist last spring, the five- 
times world champion looks 
vulnerable only to an excep- 
tional performance or some- 
thing unforeseen. 

In the quarter-finals it is 
likely Hendry will play Ken 
Doherty, who is only now 
emerging from a slump that 
dates from last year’s UK 
final when he had seven cen- 
turies indicted on him. Doh- 
erty must first beat Dennis 


Taylor, a 9-8 winner over the 
world No. B Darren Morgan. 

In a top half heavy with 
quality the ZD-year-old Scot 
John Higgins, winner of three 
ranking titles last season, 
plays Jimmy White, with 
Parrott looming for the survi- 
vor in the quarter-finals. 

The bottom half is wide 
open, lacking Alan McManus 
(who was beaten 9-4 by the 17- 
year-old English junior cham- 
pion Paul Hunter] and Steve 
Davis, shattered by his tab- 
loid treatment, who lost 9-6 to 
Stephen Lee- 


having promised her an inter- 
view, than broke his word 
and then agreed to a meeting: 
"He has been alternatively 
dismissive, charmingly eva- 
sive and downright rude." He 
also — this "sweet-natured 


athlete” — described St John 
as “a persistent bitch". .. 

The author opens eyes by 
her own seeing things in a dif- 
ferent light Her pen has 
ranged widely: the curators of 
the game; the teachings of the 
guru David Leadbetter; in- 
sights into the hearts and 
minds and the styles of Seve 
Ballesteros. Colin Montgo- 
merie, Fred Couples, Langer, 


■HE Far Corner is - not a 
book for those who for- 
bear to laugh or cry out loud- 
The tone is set in the first two 
sentences when' the author, 
Harry Pearson, reveals: “I 
support Middlesbrough. 
When people ask. me why, I 
say: ’Because Pm a glory 
seeker.’" 

The gags come -thick and 
fast as- Pearson uses his trav- 
els in the North-east of Eng- 
land during the 1993-94 foot- 
ball season to regale us with 
legend, anecdote, feet and his- 
tory. As an acutely observant 
iconoclast, nothing, not even 
North-east leek-growing, is 
allowed to remain sacred. - 

From the folk singer Roger 
Whittaker warbling errone- 
ously of (Leavin’) Durham 
Town on the Tyne to Bob Sto- 
koe, the Sunderland manager 
who tried to make “the com- 
bination of red tracksuit trou- 
sers, tan' mac and brown 
trilby a hot fashion Item," toe 
book is driven by the ehul- 
liaice of Pearson’s own inde- 
fatigable sense of humour. 

He makPB you laugh but he 
can make you cry. As he cov- 
ers the game from St James' 
Park to Langley Park and 
from Roker to Wxflington, 
Pearson looks with affection 
at entire communities cur- 
rently under threat. The 
mines have been closed and 
high-6treet shopping has 
moved to malls out of town. 
The only cement that binds 
these once dose communities 
together is the lingua franca 
of the football club. 

Pearson is also capable of 
writing with compassion and 
understanding. With contem- 
porary football beset by alle- 
gations of bungs and fixes, it 
is salutary to remember the 
even greater iniquities of toe 
so-called "amateur” game, 
when the public school boys 



The Prizefighters 

Arlene Schulman 

(Virgin, £1499) 


RLENE SCHULMAN has 
a large part cf toe last 
10 years In baring gyms. The 
cues she is drawn to, however, 
are a long way from Caesars 
Palace and Las Vegas overtoil; 
they are dirty, ding; places, up 
creaMng flights of stairs, where 
hard work gets done, and their 
chaEaobsristic& are toe sounds of 
the punchbag being waked, the 
rat-tat-tat of the speedbag. toe 
old fight posters and hand-writ- 
ten signs peeling off the walls, 
and the eve r- present ipneii of 
sweat 

She has watched the boxers 
training ^ ww i i n g Kriming 
to their conversations and ob- 
serving their feces. She has also 
spent a lot of time wondering 
why they do it As she puts it 
“Their lives — toe sacrifice, dis- 
prepar ation, dedication, 
perspiration and inspiration, 
mhrpri in wHh a Ini dream 

ftngt — facr-tnata rrw ” 

This book distils the fruits of 
her quest to understand it, in a 
combination of words and 
photos; a quietly affectionate 

view of boxers, from champ ions 
to bit-players, and toe strangely 
separate work! they inhabit 

The photos, all in black and 
white, are mostly portraits of 
boxers in repose; there is little 
cf the violence of the sport and 
none of toe hype. In most of 
them there is a cahimeRK, of 
man who have knowingly cho- 
sen a hard and dangerous line 
of work, who acknowledge its 
risks but are still prepared to 
accept it 

Even though same .of : toose 
toe had wanted to meet did not 
respond to her requests — Ty- 
son. unit Sugar Ray Leonard, for 
instance — she has talked to a 
wide and interesting range of 
people. That said, the text is 
weakened at times by an unfor- 
tunate tendency to go over the 
top, and one also occasionally 
feels that some cf toe boxers 
who did talk to her may not 
have told her all that mudi 

Nevertheless there is a 
straightforwardness about her 
approach and a ring cf truth in 
toe conversations she records 
and her reflections on them 
The book is a welcome 
reminder that a quiet honesty is 
still possible in this often rather 
threadbare sport. 
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Racing 

One Man tap 

but save 
onChaflam 


Chris Hawkins 


AVOURItb backers in 
the Hennessy Gold 
Cup have not collected 
since Burro ugh Hill 
Lad obliged in 1984, but they 
should be on the mark at 
Newbury this afternoon with 
One Man, attempting to win 
the race for the second year 

r unning . 

Arkle was the last horse to 
achieve this feat, and as One 
Man's trainer, Gordon Rich- 
ards, would no doubt put It 
Be ain’t no Arkle, but he is an 
improving young chaser who 
could yet carve his name in 
jumping’s hah aflame. 

One Man doddled-up in last 
year's Hennessy, but be car- 
ried only 10 stone and was 
weighted to do so. His start- 
ing price of 4-1 was remark- 
ably generous in the circum- 
stances and at half those odds 
and with considerably more 
weight this afternoon he will 
not be everyone's idea of 
value. 

Gbatam each-way looks a 
sensible alternative way of 
tackling the race. Martin 
Pipe's old horse, who won the 
.race in 1991, is not quite a 
back number and ran well 
when second to Couldnl Be 
Better at Hay dock recently. 

Newbury Is his favourite 
track — he has won here four 
times — and he is very well I 
handicapped on his old form. 
Fbr instance, he finished 16 
lengths fifth to One Man last 
year, but Is no less than 34lb 
better off 

With the overnight defec- 
tion of Jodami. whom connec- 
tions believe cannot reverse 
recent Ayr form with One 
Man. Young Hustler heads 
the weights. 

He put up arguably his 
most impressive run in 53 at- 
tempts and 15 victories at 


Aintree last Saturday and in 
such form can hardly be 
discounted. 

Good reports about Black 
Humour have been filtering 
out of Lambourn for some 
time and Charlie Brooks, his 
trainer, is said to prefer this 
enigmatic performer to 
Couldnt Be Better. 

Like Chatam, Black Hu- 
mour has been dropped sig- 
nificantly by the handicap- 
per, but he is not a natural 
jumper and invariably roots 
one or two fences. 

Rough Quest was going well 
when falling at Cheltenham 
on his reappearance. He 
found his form with a ven- 
geance at the end of last sea- 
son and Terry Casey could 
now have found the key to 
him — muscular problems 
have plagued him in the past 

Earth Summit was runner- 
op in the Cheltenham race 
when Rough Quest came 
down and. should be winning 
soon, although he would prob- 
ably prefer softer ground- 

The same applies to Mon- 
sieur Le Cure, perhaps the 
most disappointing chaser in 
training last season. 

After the way he won the 
Sun Alliance Chase (One Man 
ninth and virtually pulled-up) 
in 1994 he looked a potential 
Gold Cup winner, but he : 
never seemed himself. A 
revival is not beyond the i 
realms of possibility. 1 

Summing up, I go for One i 
Man (2.25), who does not yet 
seem to have reached his lim- 1 
tations, but expect a bold 
show from Chatam. 

The Bonusprint Gerry FeU- 
den Hurdle brings out the Tri- 
umph Hurdle winner Kissalr. 
He may need the run and 
Clifton Beat (1.15) gets the 
vote. Hie likes festish ground 
and was a decent second to 
Atours in a fast run race at 
Wincanton three weeks ago. 




Casey’s anonymity 
in for a rough ride 


Chris Hawkins on the non-betting, low-key 
trainer ot today’s Hennessy second-favourite 


R ATHER like dear 
old Tom Foley, 
whose wife had to 
nag him to wear a 
tie when Danoli ran at the 
Cheltenham Festival, Terry 
Casey likes to'keep a low 
profile. 

Few people know much 
about the 50-year-old Irish- 
man, who saddles Rough 
Quest, the second favourite 
I for today's Hennessy Gold 
Cup at Newbury. And that’s 
the way be likes it. 

*Td rather keep out of 
the limelight, but when you 
have a good horse the fu- 
rore is one of the things 
that go with it and I sup- 
pose you have to put up 
with it,” said the softly- 
spoken Casey. 

Like many near the base 
of racing’s pyramid. Casey 
is almost a one-man band. 
He has a good job as 
retained trainer to Jockey 
Club member Andrew 
Wates and first-class facili- 
ties at Beare Green, near 
Dorking, but he Is one of | 
those who likes to do every- 
thing — feeding, riding out, 
rolling the gallops. 

“There’s me and four 
others, but I'm always up at 
5am to feed the horses.” he 
said. “You have to know 
your horses to feed them 
property. Rough Quest is no 
problem, but we give hhn 
extra vitamin E to help him 
with bis muscles. 

“He’s got to be kept on 
the go as much as possible 
because he tends to stiffen 
up and 1 ride h*m out twice 
a day. 

“He has half an hour on 
the horsewalker first thing, 
then he goes out with the 
string for an hour and is 
sponged off and then goes 
back on the walker for an- 


other half-hour. In the 
afternoon I take, him out 
for another half hour’s 
gentle exercise. He feels 
very good this season, but I 
wouldn’t say I was confi- 
dent about the Hennessy — 
just hopeful — and he 
wouldn’t want the ground 
too firm.” 

Jamie Osborne Will ride 
Rough Quest and went 
j down to school him last 
Monday. 

"Td have liked to get 
Richard Dun woody as he’s 
ridden at least 20 winners 
for me, but he was already 
boobed elsewhere. 

“X like Richard and X rode 
10 winners for bis dad, 
George, when I was riding 
in Ireland.” 

Casey the jockey was sim- 
ilar to Casey the trainer. He 
never set the Cunragh on 
fire and the sum total of his 
efforts was 45 winners. 

How he came to go Into 
racing Is something of an 
anomaly as bis fondly had 
no connections and no in- 
terest in anything four- 
legged except donkeys on 
the beach. 

“X was bora and brought 
up on the coast at Donegal, 
where tourism is the main i 
thing,” he explains. “My 
family — I’ve got three 
brothers — runs caravan j 
sites and the Rosapexma 
Hotel, which has an 15-hole 
championship golf course. 

“For some reason I don’t 
know, I was always mad on 
horses and I left school at 
14 to be apprenticed at the 
Curragh to Aubrey Braba- 
zon, who you’ll remember 
won the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup twice on Cottage Rake. 
Aubrey’s 76 now and a won- 
derful man _ i always ring 
him on birthday. 


”1 wasn't a great jockey 
and bad an ordinary career 
with a few winners and the 
usual Injuries — broken 
leg, broken wrist and bro- 
ken collarbones. 

“The best horse I ever 
rode was Grittar when X 
came over to work for 
Frank Gilman. X rode hi™ 
over hurdles and did he 
have a mind of his own. 

“Then I was head-lad to 
Paddy Mullins when Dawn 
Run came in as a big, raw 
four-year-old. But I can’t 
claim any great powers of 
| foresight. There wasn’t 
much about her then to tell 
she would be one of the 
greats.” 

Casey learned file ropes 
as a trainer when head-led 
to John Upson, who was the 
nominal licence holder. He 
was on a two-year-contract 
and trained 37 winners. 

He then leased Derek Au- 
di's old yard at Banbury 
before moving to Lam- 
bourn where he and two 
sleeping partners bought 
Elm Brassey’s yard at 
Upper Lambourn. 

It was a struggle and Ca- 
sey said it was impossible 
to make ends meet with 
fewer than 80 horses: 

“We sold the yard and 
then X saw this job with Mr 
Wates advertised. He’s got 
six horses and altogether 
we’ve got 16 at the moment. 
He’s very knowledgeable 
and a great man to train for 
— Rough Quest is his.” 

Does the horse go to post 
with the Casey Christmas 
money resting on his 
shoulders? 

“You must be joking. I - 
can honestly say Tve never 
had a bet on a horse In my 
life and Tm not starting 
now,” replied the trainer. 

He said he-was low key, 
but an Irishman in racing 
who doesn't bet? To be 
sure. I’ve never heard the 
like of it. 
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Newcastle runners and riders with form for the televised events 
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Sharp nose 

S HARP PROD, owned by 
the Queen, got the better 
of Branston Abby in the Prix 
Contessina at Eviy yesterday 
to make it a one-two for the 
British raiders. 

The Royal runner, who Is 
trained by Lord Huntingdon, 
made virtually all the run- 
ning to beat Mark Johnston's 
filly by a nose with Anabaa, 
the favourite, another nose 
away third. 
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Soccer 

Paul Weaver on the storm clouds gathering on the horizon of the Premiership’s oldest manager as Coventry City fell to the foot of the table 

Grey skies over Big Ron’s Sky Blues 






Clue to 


words 


T HOSE who have al- 
ways suspected that 
Big Bon may not 
have enough fizz to 
last the whole drink 
through are beginning to look 
smug and smirky; just look at 
the Premiership. 

Ron Atkinson's Coventry 
City, who are at home to 
Wimbledon this afternoon, 
have fallen faster than Isaac 
Newton’s plummeting pippin. 
They are bottom, after their 
worst start since 1919. and the 
old Highfield Road comforter, 
that they hold up well for the 
first half of the season and 
fade after Christmas, hardly 
encourages optimism. 

They have not won a league 
match since the first week of 
the season and their cele- 
brated survival in the top div- 
ision looks over. They are 
good moving forward, as all 
Atkinson’s teams have been, 
but are shipping goals the 
way Aston Villa were when 
Atkinson was sacked almost 
exactly a year ago. The 
respective positions of Villa 
and Coventry undermine the 
argument of those who say 
Doug Ellis was trigger-happy 
when he sacked Atkinson. 

Yesterday, at Coventry, he 
had the death-rattle vote of 
confidence from the chair- 
man. Two days after a dismal 
4-0 home defeat by Manches- 
ter United Brian Richardson 
said: "I would be worried if 
we were still bottom in Febru- 
ary but, with three points for 
a win, if we could siring 
together three wins we would 
be mid-table. 

“Ron's future Is not even a 
point for consideration and, if 
we ever went down. God for- 
bid, then it would still not be 
a point because of the calibre 
of the man.” 

The man himself ttisIcps an 

interesting study. He is no t 
one of the great managers but 
certainly a considerable one. 
At 56 he is the oldest Premier- 
ship “gaffer” and is the last of 
the actor-impresario manag- 
ers who ruled the game in the 
Seventies and Eighties before 
the boardroom took over. 
When Atkinson made his 
name in the late Seventies, 
with the flowing West Brom- 
wich Albion side and the 
“Three Degrees” of Regis. 
Cunningham and Batson, 
Brian Clough was in his 
pomp at Nottingham Forest 
and the names of Docherty, 
Allison, McM enemy and 
Bond were still in lights. 



Through the glasses darkly . . .Ron Atkinson has seen Coventry concede goals at an alarming rate- Yesterday he received the chairman's vote of confidence photograph: tom jbmns 


He appeared as one of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's more vulgar 
creations, with his Bo Jangles 
jewellery, his fat cigars and 
his pachyderm confidence, 
and he was pictured with 
champagne more often than a 
Formula One winner. 

When he was 17 and on the 
Villa groundstaff he bought a 
Ford Anglia for £34 and drove 
it to training. “Some morn- 
ings I'd see Jackie Sewell and 
Peter McParland at the bus 
stop. Now they were real big 


time. McParland had won the 
Cup for Villa and Sewell held 
the British transfer record. 
’Jump in, 1 Td say, ‘and min d 
tiie upholstery.' They might 
have thought 1 was a flash lit- 
tle bugger but they never said 
a word.” 

Ten years ago Atkinson 
was still manager of Man- 
chester United and, with two 
FA Cup wins, was at his peak. 
“He’s big, he’s round, he's 
worth a million pounds.” 
shouted supporters . 


He was sacked from Old 
Traffbzd in 1986 and com- 
plained, tongue in cheek, that 
he had to swap his Mercedes 
for a BMW and that he was 
down to his last 37 suits. 

He has since fared better 
than many former Manches- 
ter United managers. For the 
truth is that despite being sar- 
tnziaHy twinned with Derek 
Hatton, and for all his scatter- 
shot one-liners ("You're a 
worse finisher than Devon 
Loch”) Atkinson is not nearly 


as shallow as he pretends. Ox- 
bridge-educated (Oxford 
United and Cambridge 
United), he is a football man 
fro m his balding pate to the 
tips of his Guccis. He works 
fix' TV but the media, which 
he has manipulated as skilful- 
ly as the sharpest image- 
maker in town, is unlikely 
ever to takp hhn over. 

a T cannot see a time when I 
will not be involved with foot- 
ball in some form or other, 
even if it's running a Sunday 


side.” he said yesterday. The 
fact is he likes footballers and 
they like him, usually res- 
ponding to his enthusiasm in 
training and his rfamands 


that the game shrml d be en- 
joyed. “Let's face it it's better 
than working for a living.” 
Bat there are those who feel 
that he has lost the ability to 
make fun of himself 0‘Even I 
was shouting 'Atkinson ouf," 
he said after one poor perfor- 
mance white manager of Shef- 
field Wednesday). When a 


man is in trouble self-depre- 
catory wit is one of the first 
casualties. Old Flash Harry is 
beginning to look as vulnera- 
ble as Prince Charles's public 
relations adviser. The criti- 
cism that he is over-loyal to 
his players and has often 
brought only short-term suc- 
cess looks increasingly valid. 

But those who say that Big 
Ron, the Fantasy Football 
Manager, deserves his come- 
uppance are in the minority 
within the game. 


Scottish Coca-Cola Cup final: Dundee v Aberdeen 

Dundee get owner back 


Patrick Glenn 


R ON DIXON has turned 
up. The Dundee chair- 
man, who had not been 
sighted, for almost a year, ar- 
rived at Dena Park yesterday 
in time for tomorrow's Coca- 
Cola Cup final against Aber- 
deen at Hampden Park. 

The wealthy Canadian, 
whose £2 million Investment 
pulled Dundee out of seem- 
ingly Insoluble debt prob- 
lems, will take Ids place at the 
club’s first final In 15 years. 

Dixon left the country last 
December and remained 
abroad until yesterday's re- 
appearance. “The reason I 
kept away was that I wasn't 
needed,” said Scottish foot- 
ball's Reginald Perrin. *T put 
the right people in charge at 
the club and let them get on 
with it 

"I haven’t just come back 
for the final although it was a 
good incentive. Til be here for 
a while yet” 

It is a belief widely held in 
football that chairmen can 
make their most valuable con- 


tribution to .a club by staying 
out of the way. Certainly Dun- 
dee have done well enough In 
Dixon’s absence. Their 
player-manager Jim Duffy, 
without spending any money 
on transfers, has taken them 
to the cup final and second 
place in the First Division. 
Their prospects of promotion 
have risen considerably. 

They are the Coca-Cola 
Cup's top scorers with 15 
goals from four ties — Aber- 
deen have 10 — and they also 
have the lead in g individual 
striker In Neil McCann, who 
has five goals. 

Although one result does 
not make a trend, Dundee will 
be encouraged by the achieve- 
ment of Raith Rovers, also of 
the First Division, who beat 
Celtic in the final last year. 

“Everybody just assumed 
Celtic would win," said Duffy. 
“Raith set off the alarm and 
Aberdeen will have beard it 
and be ready. But we have 
our own strengths, not least 
of which is a bunch of players 
with real talent from middle 
to front.” 

The match is a 34,000- 


capacity sell-out and both 
clubs have requested the Scot- 
tish league in vain for extra 
tickets to meet the demand. 

Aberdeen are favourites 
and, with all cf their first- 
team regulars available, trav- 
elled south yesterday in buoy- 
ant . mood. The match 
promises open play and goals, 
a suitable homecoming for 
Dixon. 

Today’s Premier Division 
programme features the Glas- 
gow-Bdinbnrgh rivalry, with 
Rangers and Celtic feeing Hi- 
bernian and Hearts respec- 
tively. Rangers, protecting a 
four-point lead over Celtic, 
have so many injuries after 
Wednesday's exertions 
against Steaua Bucharest that 
their manager Walter Smith 
could not name a squad to 
play the only league team to 
have beaten them this season. 

Two managers — the for- 
mer internationals Alex 
McLeish (Motherwell) and 
Murdo MacLeod (Partick) — 
are forced by injury crises to 
foresake the bench today and. 
play against Falkirk and 
Raith respectively. 


Rangers face total ban 


T HE THREAT of a blanket 
ban hangs over Rangers 
if they defy the Scottish 
FA over the recent troubled 
match with Aberdeen. 

Rangers are refusing to con- 
firm that three players, in- 
cluding Paul Gascoigne, will 
attend a SFA disciplinary 
hearing next Thursday. If 
Gascoigne, John Brown and 
Alan McLaren do not appear. 


Rangers could, at worst, be 
barred from domestic and 
European footbalL 
The inquiry steins from a 
report by the referee supervi- 
sor Don Me Vicar. Rangers 
question the supervisor's 
right to interfere after the ref- 
eree John Bowbotham took 
no action against the Rangers 
trio or one Aberdeen player. 
Billy Dodds. 


The Rangers vice-chairman 
Donald Findlay, QC, said yes- 
terday: “We do not feel the 
SFA have provided us with all 
the information we need. We 
need to talk to the players 
after this weekend’s game 
about our next move,” 

An SFA spokesman would 
not speculate on possible pun- 
ishments for Rangers if their 
players did not attend. 



Performance of the week: 
Mark Draper (Aston- VUla), 
whose influence in 
Monday’s win at Southamp- 
ton was totaL 


Ferguson gets PFA backing 


Ian Ross 


A CHASTE NED Duncan 
Ferguson may attend 
Everton’s home game with 
Sheffield Wednesday today 24 
hours after his release from 
prison. 

Ferguson left Glasgow’s 
Bariinnie jail in a hire car 
yesterday after serving six 
weeks of a three-month sen- 
tence imposed for his assault 
on John McStay of Raith 
Rovers while playing for 
Rangers in April 1994. 

“I have bad a short chat 
with him and. naturally, he’s 
very tired,” said Everton's 
manager Joe Royle. “He is 


just happy to be out. He will 
resume training some time 
next week but it is too early to 
say when he will be folly 
match fit” 

Ferguson is due to complete 
a 12-match ban imposed by 
the Scottish Football Associa- 
tion but Everton have been 
backed in their plea for a judi- 
cial review of the case in view 
of his prison sentence. 

Brendan Batson, the deputy 
chief executive of the Profes- 
sional Footballers' Associa- 
tion. yesterday repeated foe 
PFA’s view that Ferguson's 
ban, which still has T1 ^ nfl 
matches to run, should have 
run alongside his prison 
sentence. 


Baker a distant memory 
as Mellor clocks up century 


John Duncan meets the former minister 
who reinvented himself as a radio pundit 


W HEN the stubble- 
faced motormouth 
was replaced by the 
gap-toothed former minis- 
ter. the cockney twang ex- 
changed for the posh drawl, 
they said it would kill 606, 
Radio 5's mould-breaking 
football phone-in. 

But, as David Mellor 
pulls on foe headphones in 
his cramped studio In 
Broadcasting House this 
evening for the 100th time 
since replacing Danny 
Baker, he can afford to 
gloat that his stewardship 
has seen listening figures 
more than double to 
around 600,000 since be 
took the helm in January 
3993. 

‘Danny Baker was him- 
self and lam me. There’s no 
point me pretending to be 
Danny Baker from the ter- 
races at MillwaU, it’s not 
me,” said Mellor, fr o m his 
smart Savtle Row office, 
classical music videos lined 
up in neat rows, a copy of 
Great Russian Pianists on 
the coffee table, the book- 
shelf behind him heaving 
with weighty tomes. 

“1 think Danny was the 
voice of what I would call 
the more aggressive 
element on the terraces. 
What I tried to do is make it 
serious conversation about 
football. I've tried to make 


it a bit more reflective. I 
don't mean cerebral in a 
pompous way but just less 
lad dish.” 

It was Baker’s laddlsh- 
ness, Ms willingness to be 
cruel, his eye for obsessive 
detail, that gave 606 its 
quality and cult status. 
Mellor is more tolerant and 
the programme slower 
paced but it undoubtedly 
has a broader appeal. 

Many felt that a politi- 
cian from a Conservative 
party which had shafted 
football supporters for 
many years was simply not 
an appropriate choice for a 
fens’ programme. "People 
don’t actually realise but I 



Mellor . . . broader appeal 


am quite anti-authority in 
some ways, in the sense 
that 1 don't mind having a 
pop at authority figures.** 

Indeed Melloris credibil- 
ity as a fen has turned out 
to be much stronger than 
many Imagined and his ac- 
cess to power has helped 
shift government attitudes 
to football supporters, par- 
ticularly those travelling 
abroad. His interventions 
on behalf of callers appall- 
ingly mistreated in Turkey 
was widely publicised. Be- 
hind the scenes he Is cred- 
ited with helping make foie 
Foreign . Office take sup- 
porters’ grievances abroad 
more seriously. 

He was back In foe head- 
lines in his Chelsea strip 
last week, dragged into the 
spat between Ken Bates and 
Matthew Harding at his 
own club Chelsea after crit- 
icising Harding on air with 
Harding fighting back in 
foe Monday papers. 

“I worry about Matthew 
Harding, about the stress 
he's under. As far as I am 
concerned, for him to say 
that one doesn’t have a 
right to criticise Glenn 
Hoddle or him because 
Glenn Hoddle has chosen 
the players and he’s put up 
the money Is the stuff from 
which dictators are made. 

“It’s absurd. I think he 
should have just rung me 
up and said what are you 
doing slagging off our 
team.” Over to Matthew in 
Fulham Broadway. 


Fifa backing 
Europe on 
Bosnian case 


Russell Thomas 


AN Other 


A DUCKLING with a differ- 
ence, this young Estham- 
eian could truly be said to 
have displayed foe stuff of 
genius when he was spotted 
among foe milling school- 
boy throng. He was no mas- 
ter tactician and there have 
even been those who said 
that he never really under- 
stood the game. A sojourn 
in Lombardy, as sad as it 
was brief, was followed by 
a happier homecoming but 
he was denied a share in his 
country's greatest moment 
Yet only two fellow coun- 
trymen have surpassed, at 
foe highest level, what he 
did. best and at his best 
none was ever better. 

Last week: Hans Jeppson 
(Djurgaretens, Charlton Ath- 
letic, Dfurgardens, Atnlanta, 
Napoli, Torino). 


TEAM SHEET 


Cbelsea V Tottenham 

Ctiaiua's Injury problems have not 
subwiod- Spencer ht$ recovered Irwn 
naiiBrtng trouble and may displace stain 
up front but Fvtonq tea fcrfsvjtf tfr« ®c* list 
after turning an ankla in Wrung. Omni b 
atflf nursing hU ea» muscle Injury ana 
•aetna umikaty to play. Spurn may be 
unchanged, as Wilson la *t)U aruggUog 
wttti a groin Injury. 

Coventry V Wimbledon 

WmWadon tan hare a tongtor Injury fat 
Cunningham, who damagtd a leg at 
Man&hesisr City on Vtadnaaday, and 
Ho Ida worth, who has Injured a knee. 
fcmWd it this weak. But they can introduce 
their new signing Pearce in central 
Ptienee and can recall Jonas In central 
mkfflaM In piece at awns, who has Du. 
Tettar. who has recovered from his untie 
Intoy. to Italy to return la the right ITanH 
of the Coventry mfdflald In place el 
Sindian. 

Everton v Sheffield Wed 

Everton will malto only on* change 
HtnchcUta will come in al left-beck so that 
Unsworn can replace Short (grata) In 
central defence. Wednesday willmahe el 
least one: Pembridge is out alter aiiurtM 
nfa toot at Arsenal on Tuesday. Meet, 
newfjr signed from Notts County, and 
Walfcor. recovering from flu. are botti ntoty 
to play. Also In tna squad are ths 


midfielder Williams and Hta former 
England goalkeeper Woods, back from Itto 
on o - mon fr i loan to Reeding. 

Manchester Cfty v Aston VtUa 

Both tides are Iftety to be unchanged. Tbs 
rtghHisck Edghlfl wee City’s onfy doubt 
and he haa recovered from the groin 
strain he suffered egsfnar vnmfrtodtm on 
Wednesday. City's former poaBteeper Bsrt 
TrMrtmann a*li etnaalty open ate raw'd i 
million Klppax stand. 

MMdteabrougti v Liverpool 

Both sides will be unchsnged. 
UMdtesbroitot'B leading scorer Hfenetl 
has not kilty recovered from an antis 
tijur». which mams Pol tort wHl play wtot 
a headband protecting ns to Metres he 
had Inserted after a clash or heads win 
Spurs' Austin on Tuesday. Hendrte ooau 
Win a pises on Bis bench after soaring lor 
the reserves to mWwea*. 

Nffwcasfto v Leeds 

Tomas Brofln is short a match Jtevas. so 
tfw «ewfy signed Swedish forward may 
not start on hto debut tor Leads, who have 
Pemberton /suspended) and Mas togs 
(groin) unavailable. Newcastle era nicety 
to recall Clam to central mmata ate t Ms 
Achillas tendon problem deared up. Fer- 
dinand and OiUssple have rec o v e re d tram 
knocks sustained Ins week. 


F IFA has thrown its weight 
behind European opposi- 
tion to foe Jean-Marc Bosnian 
case which threatens to dis- 
mantle the transfer system. 

Bosnian has won an In- 
terim-ruling in the European 
Court that transfer fees for 
oul-of-cointract players axe il- 
legal- The restriction of three 
foreigners per team was also 
outlawed. Both changes are 
expected to be confirmed 
early next year. 

But Fife has backed Uafa's 
argument that such a deci- 
sion would create two con- 
flicting transfer systems — 
one inside the European com- 
munity, (he other outside. 

Fife said: "It is clear that a 
small group of countries can- 
not be granted an exemption 
from sports regulations 
which are effective in all 
parts of die world and which 
operate successfully and effi- 
ciently and for the benefit of 
football at all levels.” 

Tomas Brolin urged Leeds's 
m a n ag er Howard Wilkinson 
to play him at Newcastle after 
tiie Swede received his inter- 
national clearance yesterday. 
*T am'fit I trained hard this 
week and know I am ready,” 
he said. But Wilkinson 
refused to confirm that Brolin 
would start. 

Steve Nicol, 34 next month, 
has returned to the Premier- 
ship with Sheffield Wednes- 
day. West Bromwich have 
signed the midfielder Julian 
Darby from Coventry for 
£ 200 . 000 . 


South a mpton v Bolton 
Soutanptm, hops to be able to reesn 
Vbmtoon It* rnltlfieid. He ana Bann«n 
ttMgh) lace fltoese testa this momma. 
Bolton wifi be m toting tha Injured Lm but 
!«• Stubbs fit again after 
Achillas tendon problems They msy 
abandon thtir sweeper system arm play 
Stu bbs iio ngdda Taggart to kte mi ante at 
the defence. 

Wert Ham v OPR 

Mare Hateiey may make bis OPR debut— 
mo manna after signing tram Ranger* — 
J®* recovering from an antis operation 
HoHawy to bock fn to tor midflotititer 
suspension. Weal Hem may be up- 
IW * WI »™«"' “ 

TOMORROW 

Ananal v Bbokbum 

HKttwn can recall Bouton. wtn was 
mOnQius lor thfi Champions 1 Lmqub 
sweat on Wednesday, In place of Waitwret 

5* '*■!*!* ■* ■" X-™? «i We m)sl 
damaged In Ms altercation «*||h Bally. 

MONDAY 

Nottm Fonts* v Manchester U 

United will almost certainly have Sctwtea 
magain. toy Nevtfle, who received a 
knock aaaJnat Coventry on Wednesday, 
toota likely to be tuny recovered. 


Soccer Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


H EY, hands off our 
Graeme- After 
Wednesday's punch- 
up involving Graeme to 
Saux it was revealed that 
his team-mates keep him at 
arm's length because he 
reads The Guardian and 
does the crossword. 

Is feet cultural differ- 
ences could have sparked 
the flare-up with his Black- 
burn colleague David 
Batty. “It’s one of those 
things,'' Le Saux said of the 
incident, before adding, 
"you know the problems I 
have." 

These problems have dog- 
ged Mm for a while. Recall- 
ing his time at Chelsea. Le 
Saux says: *T was slaugh- 
tered for reading The 
Guardian. In most walks or 
life that would be accepted, 
differences valued. Because 
of the way lads are, it came 
out foe other way.” 

Well, don’t let them get 
you down, Graeme. You 
only have to look at the 
way Batty plays football to 
know who occupies the 
mo ral high ground. 

N ottingham Forest’s 
hammering by Black- 
burn last Saturday has 
prompted Joseph Briggs of 
Oxford to suggest some 
players Forest might buy: 
Woodman (Northampton). 
Sherwood (Blackburn). 
Forrester (Grimsby). Rob- 
ins (Leicester). Hood (Ayr). 
Oakes (Luton), Bowman 
(Clydebank), Archer (Bris- 
tol R), Will 1 (Dunfermline) 
and Littlejohn (Plymouth). 

F OREST'S 7-0 defeat 
proves one thing, says 
Ted Grant of Southport: 
Mark Crossley really is eli- 
gible to play in goal for 
Scotland, 

I T MUST be a conspiracy. 

Why else do Terry Vena- 
bles and Princess Di In- 
habit such parallel worlds? 
Panorama screen a contro- 
versial programme on Tel; 
then one on pj. Tel com- 
plains people are out to get 
him; ditto DL Tel's last 
away fixture ended in up- 
set; ditto Dl. Di is accused 
of being In an advanced 
state of paranoia; ditto TeL 
Di insists her private life 
should be seen as separate 
from her job; ditto TeL Di 
says her first priority are 
the boys; ditto TeL Eerie or • 
wh at? 

T revor Sinclair is 

not taking his current 
knee injury lying down. Ac- 
cording to foe Queens Park 
Rangers physio Brian Mor- 
ris: “The problem is not 
I with Trevor's knee but his 
back. Trevor think * foe 
beds were too soft while he 
was in foe England hotel 
prior to the Swiss match.” 

A helpful Steve Double, 

I FA spokesman, said: “If 
players do have a specific 
request on beds in the 
future, then naturally we’ll 
listen to them.” Sinclair 
will sleep on it. 

jO WONDER Nick Le©- 
Ison arrived in Singa- 
pore wearing a Manchester 
City shirt, says Tim 
Roberts of Rossendale. 
given that he is likely to go 
down. 

I T IS all right Jack Walker 
and John Hall putting 
money into clubs: they 
have plenty to spare. John 
Randle and his sister Flor- 
have re-mortgaged 
their houses and raided 
their life savings to finance 
ground and team re-build- 
ing at South Shields of the 
Northern League. 

So far they have put 
£280,000 into foe club with 
the three-year aim, says 
Bundle, of “being a non- 
League force to be reckoned 
with and knocking on the 
door of the Football 
League”. But he admits: “If 
St all goes under, we're out 
on foe streets.” Which Just 
proves that football Is a 
drug. 

J ORDAN WILLIAJ 
from Newcastle n 
he can name any ft 
League player — « 
looking at his legs 
Jordan is only five. 

His peculiar talen 
spotted by his mum. 1 
and next month Jords 
put it to good use by r 
money for a cancer c 
— the disease his km 
is fighting. m 

Jordan will sit at a 
« his school, Souti 
Ruth Middle, and be 
sored for every limb 1 
put a face to. ‘Tvc n 
how he does it,” saj 
chanty's organiser 
Robinson. “I wouldn 
JSnise someone like 
Glnola if 1 saw him wi 
down the street — be 
dan knows him froi 
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Richard Williams reports on an unusual 
meeting of art and sport In an American 
dance company that will perform their 
diamond drill at Sadler’s Wells next week 

Where 

leotards 

go with 
Red Sox 


I TS ONLY foe result that 
counts, realty; without it 
there wouldn’t be a game 
But sometimes there are 
other reasons for buying a 
ticket and passing through 
foe turnstile. 

Watching Stem Graf or 
Brian Lara, Ryan Giggs or 
Oksana Bainl, the actual 
score momentarily takes a 
distant second place to the 
sheer pleasure of shape and 
movement Which may be one 
of the reasons why choreo- 
graphers have been reluctant 
to make use of sport as a sub- 
ject, and why the appearance 
ctf seven dancers dressed as 
baseball players on stage at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre neat 
week constitutes a rarity. 
Generally speaking, sport 
does the performing-arts job 
for Itself. 

Baseball, which opens on 
Tuesday for a two- week run. 
Is a new production by Mo- 
mix, a highly regarded Amer- 
ican modern dance company. 
Despite deriving its content 
from a sport that crosses the 
minds of the British only 
when it provides the setting 
for a movie starring Robert 
Radford or Kevin Costner, the 
company's existing popu- 
larity is likely to make the 
piece as modi of a success in 
London as it has been at vari- 
ous locations throughout 
America. 

There do not seem to be 
many precedents. Eighty 
years ago Nijinsky tried his 
hand at sport with Jeux, a bal- 
let based an tennis, presented 
in Paris with Diaghilev’s Bal- 
lets Russes; three tennis play- 
ers, a man and two women, 
meet by chance in a garden 
and play a sort of mixed 
singles. Just after foe First 
World War foe Ballet Su&dols 
featured works based on foot- 
ball and ice skating. More 
recently Phoenix Dance Com- 
pany took Darsban Singh 


Bhuller’s boxing piece on 
tour around Britain. And that 
is about it 
‘When they're feeling de- 
fensive, dancers often com- 
pare themselves with sports- 
men and women," says this 
paper’s dance critic, Judith 
MaChreU. “They start insist- 
ing that they’re as fit as any 
Olympic athlete. And there 
have been periods when 
choreographers have become 
fa sci n a t e d by sport When 
Balanchine went to the 
United States, the athleticism 
of the young people Im- 
pressed him and had an effect 
on his choreography. It’s been 
an influence on tie develop- 
ment of a physical language 
— shapes, patterns, energy.” 
Energy, according to the 
evidence of a short video ex- 
tract, is certainly a feature of 
Momlx’s Baseball Almost 
two hours long and divided 
into 17 sections (with only 
slightly off-putting titles like 
Bat Habits and The Umpire 
Strikes Back), this is a multi- 
media work in which the dan- 
cers are accompanied by foe 
music of James Brown, the 
Estonian composer Arvo 
PSrt, Queen and Erik Satie, 
radio recordings (such as foe 
live commentary on Hank 
Aaron’s record-setting 715th 
home run), artful li gh tin g ef- 
fects and back projections 
drawn from material cover- 
ing the history of the game 
(Part’s Stabat Mater accompa- 
nies a new sequence dealing 
with the death of Mickey 
Mantle in foe summer). 

The video suggests that Mo- 
mix's dancers — four women 
and three men, sometimes 
clothed in skintight versions 
of foe traditional uniform, 
sometimes naked — torn foe 
characteristic postures and 
actions of pitcher, batter, 
catcher, fielder and umpire 
into moving sculpture, mov- 
ing against the precise geo- 1 
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Sports Politics 

Lottery 
funds 
under 
review 


John Duncan 


Seventh-inning stretch . . . Momix members slug it out over a hang in g curve ball 


Hockey 


Last-ditch goal 
relaxes Britain 


Nefl Manthorpe 
in Capa Town 


A BREATHTAKING last- 
second equaliser from 
Sue Fraser earned Brit- 
ain’s women a 2-2 draw 
against Argentina on the pen- 
ultimate day of the Olympic 
qualifying tournament here 
yesterday. 

But, although one point 
kept Britain in fourth place 
out of the eight nations — five 
of whom qualify for Atlanta 
— they still need a draw 
against the bottom team 
South Africa in their last 
match today to make certain. 
Trailing the Argentinians 

2-1 with less than a minute to 
go, Britain, seemed certain to 
face an even more nervous 
last day. But Jane Sixsmith 
won a short comer with 18 
seconds re m ain i ng and hope 
was restored. 

Several examples of time- 
wasting saw foe clock run 
down to three seconds at 
which the Japanese umpire 
Naomi Kato signalled for the 
dock to be stepped. 

The captain Jill Atkins 
called for a simple step-and-hit 
variation when the clock 
started again and Fraser’s 
shot flew over the keeper Mar- 


iana Amal before clipping foe 
top of foe back boards with a 
crack that preceded foe final 
hooter by a fraction of 
second. An inch higher or a 
second later and the 
would have been disallowed. 

Both teams erupted in un- 
confined joy — Argentina be- 
cause the point earned them 
definite qualification, Britain 
because their superior goal 
difference means that both 
the Netherlands and China 
have to win well against Ger- 
many and Argentina today, 
with Bntain lasing to South 
Africa, for them to be denied, 
and that is an unlikely 
prospect 

Mandy Nicholls bad given 
Britain foe lead with a sweet 
deflection from a Mandy 
Davies cross In the 15th min- 
ute before Maria Paula Cas- 
telli scored twice from short- 
comer rebounds in the 24th 
and 45th minutes. 

**We deserved foe point, 
said foe coach Sue Slocombe 
afterwards. “I thought Argen- 
tina had their best game of 
the tournament; particularly 
their keeper who made some 
fantastic saves. But I was a 
nervous wreck throughout 
most of the match because 
knew we really needed at 
leastapoint 


New men given chance against 
Argentina to press Olympic case 


PatRowtay 


THE Great Britain men’s 
f team to play Argentina 
at Chiswick this afternoon 
is likely to show at least six 
changes from the starting 
line-up in Thursday’s 4-2 
win over the Pan-American 
champions. 

The two games against 
the Atlanta-bound Argen- 
tinians are essentially 
trials before Britain’s 16 
are named tot t the Olympic 
qualifier at Barcelona In 
January, and the manage- 
ment wants all the possi- 
bles to have an extended 
outing. 

Coming in today will be 
firemen winningthefr first 
caps — Alasdalr Seaton, 
Danny Hall, Ben Sharpe, 
Alistair Boyse and Cal am 
Giles — plus the stalwart 
Simon Hazlitt. 

Three players who made 
more than uselhl debuts on 
Thursday, the Scot Colin 


Hector and the Welsh pair 
of Paul Edwards and Tony 
Colclough, hare probably 
earned places in the start- 
ing line-up again. 

Argentina wQl probably 
offer sterner resistance 
today as they went into 
Thursday's game having 
played four internationals 
in the previous five days. 

The tour matches have 
not been the best prelude 
for players involved in 
tomorrow’s National 
League programme, espe- 
cially the possibly decisive 
game at turd-placed South- 

S :e — where a win for Old 
ughtonlans would put 
the leaders in pole position 
for their first league title, 
having already beaten Can- 
nock, Teddington and 
Reading. 

In the women’s National 
League ffightown must be 
expected to maintain top 
place with a home win 
today over the struggling 
Doncaster. 


metry of diamond, plate and 
mound. 

Moses Pendleton, Momix’s 
founder, is a former downhill 
ski racer who took up dance 
initially as therapy for a leg 
broken on foe slopes. He de- 
vised and choreographed 
Baseball to accompany an ex- 
hibition, called Diamonds Are 
Forever, at a performing arts 
centre in Scottsdale, Arizona 
— the spring quarters of foe 
San FVancisco Giants. 

Originally 20 minutes long, 
foe piece has grown to encom- 
pass not just foe history of 
baseball but foe origins of 
ball games. “We go all foe 
way back,” Pendleton raid 


Rugby League 


this week, “to the beginnings 
of taking an object and bat- 
ting It away with another ob- 
ject All foe way back to one 
Neanderthal throwing a rock 
at another Neanderthal, who 
fended it off with a stick." 

And all the way forward to 
the troubled megabuck pres- 
ent, reflected in the verdict of 
Time magazine’s critic, who 
reviewed the company’s New 
York run and remarked that 
the show "revives the buoy- 
ant, untrammeled spirit of 
what playing and watching 
the game has been and ought 
to be”. The regretful tone de- 
rives from last year’s stand- 
off between foe club owners 


and their players, which 
forced the cancellation of foe 
World Series for the first time 
in its 90-year history. Sud- 
denly baseball was invested 
with all foe metaphoric sig- 
nificance borne by cricket in 
English life; a symbol of the 
national malaise. 

“The strike made people 
very depressed and angry, ” 
said Pendleton, who grew up 
pitching a tennis ball at a 
barn door on his father’s farm, 
in Vermont "Suddenly our 
national pastime wasn’t there 
any more. And this is a game 
over which Franklin Roose- 
velt signed a proclamation 
during foe war, announcing 


Regal show for London 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


I ONDON BRONCOS, and 
I their antecedents Ful- 
^milrrm an d London Crusad- 
ers, have never enjoyed more 
than a gulp or two of the oxy- 
gen of publicity- Today, with 
foe Grandstand cameras on 
t hem , they can fill their lungs 
to bursting. 

That the BBC opted for Lon- 
don's Regal Trophy third- 
round match with Halifax at 
The Stoop rather than the 
“safer” Leeds-Bradford, tie at 
Headingley is a clear sign of 
the Broncos’ mounting 
credibility. 

They have earned that rec- 
ognition. Six wins from their 
last eight games have taken 
them from bottom of the Cen- 
tenary Championship into 
fifth place, which has silenced 
critics of London's automatic 
entry to the Super League. 

London at present are rely- 
ing heavily, almost exclu- 
sively, on Australian players. 
They would prefer a more 
representative mix, hence 
their interest in Wigan’s un- 
settled Barrie-Jon Mather. 


Results 


Rugby Union 


DUBAI EXILES INTER NATIONAL 
SEWMSc OiliW i Bw ri r. Hatful's Bay 
33. Froggtom 12; WarWent 19. Queensland 
IS; Kbit Norads <3. Eunlory (Japan) IS: 
Natal 15. Kbroa 17. ns* Warblers IB. 
KM Nomads <7. 

Lelcaster si. Craw- 
shay's Wetsit 17. Romania 12. UBC Otd 
Bays (Can) at Roma 0. TWsHos (Scot) 3a 

Msb Wolfhounds 21. Ufantta (US) Z4. 
~ ' UBC Old Soya 12. Thistfsa 21. 

jfcsasHwaMBs Ha* Dubai Erin* 
3ft Bahrain 14. 

Golf 

AUSTRALIAN OPEN (Melbourne): 
(Aus unless sated): s *8 P 


McWblerwy 68. 70. 140 W Grady 69. 71; R 
Whitlock BB. 72. i« T Qals 71. 70; J Daly 
(US) 73. 6ft O Norman 72, fift 142 J Morse 
(US) 70, 72. L Tinkler eft 7*. P Devenpert 
(NZ) 6B. 73; G Watts (NZ) 68, 73: C Gray 70. 
72; J-4. Quopy (Fr) 73. 69. M Clayton 73, 6ft 
M Harwood 71, 71; C Parry 70. 72. 1*3 0 
HIU 73, 7ft P Fowler 72, 71: L Waste 70. 73. 
L Stephen 6& 75. R Rampling 70. 73: J 
QNord 74, 69. 144 M Hrilberg 

(San) 72, 72; B Jackson (Engl 73. 7i. 14* 
R Allan By 71. 74; P Moss (U5) ®. 7ft C »w 
(far VuJdfl (Nam) 73. 72 *** BPaun (US) 
70. 7ft S Eflungton 7T, 7E 147 M Camp- 
bell (NZ) SB. 7B; M Web (Can) 73, 74. 14* 
G Evans (Engl 74. 74; 0 Deling (US) 73, 
75. 

ZUIBABC OPEN (Harare) Second round 
(Bourn Africa unless sated)- ia* B Lin- 
coln 87, 67; B Pappas 07. £7 1M M 
McMdiy (Zimj 69. BfcN Price tZim) 73 65. 
IMMNoawaBB.sr, 1ST J fa Orange 69. 
«ft B vauohan 60. 68; R Stewart & 6ft C 
Williams (Enai 71. 66: A MacKtn&e (Enai 
6ft 08. Ml 8 van dsr Mervs 68, 7ft G 
UDU« 68. TO; C WMtelaw 6ft 72 D van 
Staten fift 6ft D Terbtenche 70. A A P 
71,67, 


Tennis 

ATP WORLD DOUBLE* OUHnw- 
*HtP (Eindhoven). Ratf pas u pr C tr*J» 

Work (Czi » T Ho3 Suwon iiE-tCTi 6-3 
’-6 Blu e p we i L LofeoAJ inchst 1 A 13 
Spi wG ConMtbP Gsltxrtb .Can. US- >7 
7-6 6-3 


But until they establish them- 
selves to the Super League 
their side's ability to compete 
is perhaps more important 
than its composition. 

Since Fulham were born in 
1980 professional rugby 
league to London has led a 
precarious existence, ignored 
by media and public alike, 
lie Broncos, who will soon 
be based at Charlton Athlet- 
ic’S modern stadium, can sow 
realistically gauge if the sport 
has a future in the capital 

London’s immediate aim, 
though, is to maintain their 
winning style of play: crowds 
have grown to see the skills 
and enterprise of Leo Dyne- 
vor and Ben Walker and the 
sheer professionalism of Paul 
Hauff and Terry Matterson. 

The Broncos beat Halifax 
38-27 to the league last week 
but will face a stronger side 
this time with the return of 
the Internationals John Bent- 
ley, Karl Harrison and Paul 
Moriarty as well as that tire- 
less midfield organiser 
Wayne Parker. 

Paul Newlove has been 
named to Bradford's side to 
play Leeds, who have angrily 


American Football 

NFLi Detroit 44.' Mkunoofa 38; Dallas 24. 
Kansas City 12. 

Badminton 

seomm OPTO (Glasgow): Mam Doc 
tsr llisli. 1 J Lau d— — (Don) bi T Wapp 
(Swift) 8-15. 15-11. 16-7: A NWw (Eng) 
M B Flowchart (Scot) 15-2. 15-1; P 
Kmdn (Eng) bf R Magnuavon (Swtj) 
17-18. 75-6; D HaS (Engl bt K Jonaasen 
(San) 15-9. 15-14 

Worn tv Second racaodi M (Ww w 

(Dsn) bi A Humby |Ung) 12-9. 10-12. 11-7; 
D Plefas iCan) M K Ericsson ts»> 7-n. 
12-10. 12-9. H Poole (Can) N S Lstevre 
(Fri 11-5. n-2. ft nrt eft o ls C Nen te 
eon ibm) bt V Ctismlavskaui (Beams) 
IV-ft 11-8; A mbeen (Sett) M T Grbvea 
(Eng) 11-3. 5-0 ret M Ai ' 


. _ «*1» 

\Hu3l tat Petersen 11-7. 12-11; PMie bt 
Poole 11-6, 11-1. 

Basketball 

NBAt Indiana 108. teuton 115. 

Hockey 

WOM-Ejrs OLYMPIC QUALIFYING 
TDURMUUHNr (Cope Town): Great Brit- 
ain 2. Argentina fc South Koras 2. Ger- 
many 1 . St a n ding * (top Owe quality lor 
1996 Oymmesk 1. Sooth Koras (P6. PB9); 
2. Germany IB-fl); 3. Argentina (5-8): 4. 
Great Britain (S-?r, 5, Holland (6-5); 6. 
China (6- St; 7. Canada (6-3): B. Scum M- 
rtsstfr-3). 

prim anas mnsnmAL four nation 
tournament (Brass**): Spain ft Paki- 
stan i; Belgium 2 India i. 


Cricket 


TOUR HATCHES* Masks*: OuMflstand 
305 ana 255 J Busty 51; Muroliduran 
5*87 Silva 5-96). Sri Lanka 170 and £9-3. 
■Mmsbmc Pakistan 154 (Salter 3-35. WB- 
haias 3-57( Victoria 134-2. 

FOURTH OMLOAY INTERNATIONAL 
(Pune) New Zealand £35-6 (50 overs; C 
cams 103| India 298-5 overs; U 
Atfunadm Sft- Curs tout won by 
live mckes. is nfce s 2 -i lead tn me sur 

mate* series 

SHEFTBOS SKOBJ31 nrst teqp Hofaarti 

Ww Scum Wafts 368-3 (5 Matthews 73. 

Lee 63: v Tasr.*n«. Atetoiten 
Western Australia 33? South Australis 
2A-1. 

CASTLE CUP: Knit tyi Barbara Eos> 
e'f s:-5 rPsUTik 8-181 1 Ntui 


denied making another at- 
tempt to sign the Rn gtep ri 
centre. Newlove’s presence 
will add spice to the round’s 
heavyweight clash and so too 
will that of a triallist at 
scrum-half, reportedly Craig 
Robinson of the amateur club 
Dudley HIU. These seem ex- 
traordinarily deep waters for 
one so inexperienced. 

Huddersfield, who meet 
Wigan at the McAlpine Sta- 
dium, have appointed Darryl 
Van de Velde as their new 
coach. The Australian, who 
spent five years at Castleford 
before moving to South 
Queensland Crushers, is due 
to take control next month- 

On foe other side of the 
world the Super League chief 
executive John Ribot said 
yesterday that the long-run- 
ning feud with the Australian 
Rugby League could end next 
week. Ribot was speaking 
after the announcement that 
Kerry Packer, the ARL's 
main financial backer, bad 
struck a long-term deal with 
Rupert Murdoch's News Lim- 
ited to show the top two Super 
League matches of the week 
on his Channel Nine network. 


Boland 108 (A Kuiper SSU Jack 

4- 64). Transvaal 12-0. East L—d onc 

Northern Transvaal 183 (84 Rtadal 62). Bor- 
der 8B-I. 

SECOND WOMEN’S TVST NATCH (Jun- 
ahedpur)- England 194-0 (Dabtr 4-34) v 
India. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL! St Louts 2. Vancouver a 

Real Tennis 

BRITISH LAND BRITISH OPEN 

(Queen’s): K U H Ii sM R Mty (Aua) 
MN Wood |GB) 3-5. B-a, 3-2; CBray (QB) 
M P Fdlppelli (Aub) 2-6. 5-6, 6-3. 5-5. 6-4. 
3 —Tit fliniar L Daonhar (Am) ta i Snow 
(GB) 6-8. 6-5. 1-6, B-4. FsMy bi Bray 5-6. 

5- fc, 2-6. 6-6. fc-1. 


that baseball had to be kept 
going because it was impor- 
tant to the morale of foe 
troops in the battlefield.” 
Pendleton has supported 
the Boston Red Sox {“a diffi- 
cult team to like — they tend 
to disappoint”) since child- 
hood and speaks of the game 
with genuine feeling. “It’s go- 
ing through an identity cri- 
sis,” he said, "and now foe 
fans have gone on a strike of 
their own. Attendances are 
down by a third. There were 
empty seats at foe play-off 
game in Cincinnati, which 
would have been unthinkable 
before the strike. And nothing 
has really been resolved. No- 


Motor Racing 


PHOTOGRAPH; JOHN KANE 

body knows if thereU be 
spring training next year. It's 
areal mess.” 

. The strike had made the 
fans aware that big business 
is taking over their sport, 
“That’s a little like soccer in 
Europe, maybe. But baseball 
is more like cricket to its 
fondness for tradition. It’s one 
of the ways to which Ameri- 
cans can make a connection 
with their past And most 
people don’t want it to 
change.” 

• Momix perform Baseball at 
Sadler's WeUs Theatre, f/m - 
don ECl, from Tuesday Noo 28 
to Saturday Dec 9 (box office: 
0171 713 6000). 


Villeneuve is fastest and looks 
just right for the Williams role 


Alan Henvy bi Estoril 


Squash 


PAKISTAN UPON (Karachi!: 

Brato C Wittw (Eng) bt Z J Khan (PAR) 
15-17. 17-14, 15-4, 17-16; D Ryn M 
U Chaloner (Eng) 14-17. 12-15. 15-8. 15-3. 
15-12: R eytof (Aib) w u Con* (Eng) 
11-15. 16-W. 15-ft 15-6; J Khan (Pak) MJ 
Powor* (Can) 15-5. 5-15, 15-4. 13-16. 
15-a. 

Table Tennis 

PHEMCH OPEN (Lyon)' Rnt w* 
■ten: A Cooke (Eng) M N Karkmtc (Dio) 
21-15, 19-21. 81-13. 21-16; P SUtnAI 
IPoQ M B BUHnoton (Eng) 21-15. 21-17. 
21-13; A CteB (Eng) bt N chsterialn (Ft) 
21-15. 21-19. 19-21. 21-19. 

VMM A Halt (Eng) ut S Ptstunt (ft) 
21-19. 21-7. 21-10. 

• Theio sms a mUad rascUon in Auck- 
land to team Maw Zealand's aunourc»- 

m«ni on the nendaiancfl or om Amarica’s 
Cup, mrnaa Bob Figfior. The harbour to- 
vsJdpmwt wUI com C20-C25 ralDlon and no 
ana mere a qun* sure who will pay. ss ihe 
mvtemiart trill hevs a marginal return. 

There win also to t big motrenwn l d 
Kiwi sailors abroad as New Zealand are 
mounting only ana da le nc o campaign. The 
"aurphts" saUors. Including Chris Dickson 
who is prstably Ito bast matcMaeing Isl- 
am in Hft world, trill have to establish 
residency in their chosen coumries by 
March 1907, three yearn ahead a! die ana 
race la the Cup G«le-io>ee wind rakad 
(he HaufAki GuH yaMstday. (ho aiea 
«*iem me Cup races unU to neld. putting 
pari to all taems «t the listen Racng 
Aar id ChampienSihips 


J ACQUES VILLENEUVE, 
the 1995 Indianapolis 500 
winner who succeeds David 
Coulthard as Damon Hill’s 
team-mate at Williams, fur- 
ther endorsed his Formula 
One candidature by setting 
fastest time during a four-day 
test which ended here 
yesterday. 

The French-Canadian 
posted a fastest lap of lmin 
20.94sec. matching Bill's 
second-place qualifying time 
for this year’s Portuguese GP 
set with the same car. 

Yet this was only 0.3sec 
faster than the world cham- 
pion Michael Schumacher in 
the V12-engined Ferrari 
which foe German lapped 
O.Tsec quicker than Gerhard 
Berger or Jean Alesi managed 
over the race weekend in 
September. 

*Tm not worried about the 
pressure of making my FI 
debut with a top team.” said 
Villeneuve. “We have made 
some good progress and Esto- 
ril is certainly a terrific 
circuit" 


Sport in brief 


Weightlifting 

A US television crew, invited 

to film doping-control proce- 
dures at foe world champion- 
ships to Guangzhou. China, to 
prove that international 
guidelines were being fol- 
lowed. spilled the urine 
sample of Li Yan of China, the 
women's 76kg champion. 

Real Tennis 

The British amateur cham- 
pion Julian Snow, British 
Open winner for the past 
three years, was knocked out 
of this year’s tournament at 
Queen’s when Lachie Deu- 
char (Australia), the Harbour 
Club professional, beat him 
6-2, 6-6 1-6, 6-4 in their semi- 
final, writes David Frost 

American Football 

’Hie NFL game billed as foe 
Super Bowl rehearsal was 
won 24-12 by Dallas Cowboys, 
their 10 th win of the season, 
ending Kansas Chiefe’ seven- 
game winning streak. 

Rugby League 

Oldham plan to demand a 
transfer fee from Orrell for 
Nigel Heslop, who retired 
from league this season but 
has since played two second- 
team games for the rugby 
union side. 


Schumacher drove this 
year's Ferrari V12-engined 
car and assessed foe latest 
VI 0- cylinder engine which 
tiie team plan to use to 1996. 
He was particularly im- 
pressed with the Vi2’s perfor- 
mance and described the Fer- 
rari chassis "as the best 
racing car I have ever driven 
to foe wet” after rain doused 
the circuit on Tuesday. 


T HE pressure that has 
built on foe government 
to change the rules on 
how lottery money is given 
out to sport appears to be hav- 
ing an effect, with a Sports 
Council official hinting 
strongly that the regulations 
are to be relaxed. 

The rules have been criti- 
cised by sports bodies. The 
British Olympic Association 
and the British Athletic Fed- 
eration are among those who 
have called on the Govern- 
ment to allow lottery money 
to be spent on coaching, 
sports medicine and sports 
science and David Carpenter, 
head of the Sports Council's 
National Lottery Unit, told a 
special conference yesterday 
that this is likely to happen 
by foe middle of 1996. At the 
moment money is available 
only for capital projects. 

“I don’t think we will ever 
see a complete relaxation of 
the criteria," said Carpenter, 
who also stressed that elite 
athletic coaching would prob- 
ably not be included in the 
changes, "However, what we 
are beginning to see is the 
door, which has been firmly 
slammed shut within Govern- 
ment, starting to open.” 

There are other doors that 
sport would like to see ajar. 
Local councils remain angry 
that the lottery will fund only 
up to 66 per cent erf capital 
projects. They say this means 
that richer councils with 
higher reserves are more able 
to get lottery money than 
those in areas where it is 
often most badly needed. 
Paradoxically, and much to 
the annoyance cf the sports 
world, arts applications can 
be fUnded to 95 per cent of 
their requirement 
The news - comes to the 
wake of recent claims that lot- 
tery money for sports facili- 
ties is merely hiding govern- 
ment-forced cuts in council 
leisure budgets. The accusa- 
tions, to a recent report com- 
missioned by the Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities, 
reveals that, while £U5 mil- 
lion of lottery money has been 
spent on capital projects, 
local councils have been 
farced to trim leisure budgets 
because they cannot afford 
the upkeep. 

“It appears that the lottery 
is a sticking plaster hiding 
foe cancer of the govern- 
ment's own creation.’’ said 
Chris Hetoitz, chair of the lei- 
sure and tourism committee 
oftheAMA. 

The report highlights 
spending cats that are 
reflected in a recent spate of 
facility closures. Birmingham 
has seen two swimming pools 
and three libraries dosed to 
recent months. Sheffield will 
lose six libraries in Decem- 
ber. Liverpool have closed 
two ageing swimming pools 
because they had no money to 
refurbish them. 


Founders. 

Worth going the 
extra mile for. 
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SCHOOLBOY SETS ENGLAND A TESTING EXAMINATION 


Tour match: Orange Free State v England XI 


Youthful 
fling gives 
Malcolm 
short shrift 


iHk»8tttvay 
m Bloemfontein 




j N GLAND'S cricket- 
ers tend not to be flu- 
ent in Afrikaans, so 
! the gist of the banner 
displayed by a posse of uni- 
formly dressed boys would 
have eluded them. “Julie 
ga an n’ Boeta betaaT is a 
pun: Boeta Is toe name by 
which they know their Grey 
College schoolmate Hendrik 
Dippenaar but spell it differ- 
ently — boete — and it trans- 
lates as a fine. 


Scoreboard 


BNOLAMD Xk Hr* Inning* 316-4 dac 
(Itarpa 131 no. Swin 11 OJ. 

ofuuroa free state 
CM Innin g* (aramlgbe 36 - 0 ) 

D Jordun c Stewart b Mateoim 52 

G F J UabanbwB c Crawisy b Martin so 

IV J Cronj* t» Cart 30 

L J WIBtiruton c Stewart b Itatt 1» 

J F Venter hw b Cork -- - 4 

HHOJpponaarcSMwutbSUngwQrtfi 44 

C F Craven c Crawlay b Martin S 

N Bofe few b UUagworth 44 

H C Baktas not out 


IP J L Radtay few b ifllnowgrth 

Extras (lbT. wl. nb3} 


Total (lor 9 doc, 72 over*]. 


.MS 


M of wfcfcatK 74. 112. 122. 122 tse. 
176. 232, 245, 245. 

DM not bob N W Pretorlus- 
Bowffnvi Malcolm 75-2-59-1; llott 
10-1-37-1; Cork 73- 2 -40 2 lUtaflworth 
IB-8-50-3: Martin 12-3-45-2; Ramprakash 
3-W-a 


EHOUUID » 

Se c o n d hwfagb 

J P Crawley not out — — — 

*M A Attwrton c Cronje b Craven .— 
M n Ramprakash not out — - — ■ — 
Extra* (til. rM> — 


a* 

47 
. * 

1*1 


Total (Jar 1. 38 overs) 

Fail of wtcfcab 44. 

BowHnjp Praiorius 6-0-22-0; Bakkaa 

6- 2-12-0; Cravan 6-6-10-1; Cronjo 
2-0-14-0: Bole 10-3-41-0; Van tar 

7- 1-16-0; Jondaan J-0-6-0. 

:C J Mlfchloy and S B Lambnon. 


Dippenaar, 18 years old go- 
ing on 10 , was making his 
first-class debut and toe Eng- 
land bowlers, the lads were , 
toning them, were going to 
pay heavily. They did, too, for 
mare Than an hour and half, 
when Dippenaar, in a genu- 
inely talented and utterly un- 
inhibited innings, carved an 
International attack all 
around Sprin gbok Park, be- 
fore changing into his T-shirt 
ami shorts to stand cm the 
boundary edge during toe tea 
interval, soaking up the plau- 
dits of his backslapping 
mates. He might have just 
scored toe winning runs in a 
junior house match. 

Dippenaar, from the same 
Bloemfontein school that has 
provided the last two South 
Africa captains, and the lead- 
ing batsman on toe recent 
South African Under-19 tour 
of En gland, made 46, rela- 
tively small beginnings per- 
haps but, one suspects, toe 
stmt to an illustrious career. 

The manner of his batting 
was significant Before he 
was caught at the wicket off j 
the thinnest erf edges while at- 
tempting to cut Richard Il- 
lingworth's left-arm spin, he 
had hit nine fours and a sis 
with fluent driving and pull- 
ing of a ferocity that belied 
his stature. 

It was an innings that 
helped Free State overcome 
something of a slump after 
lunch when, on a belting bat- 
ting pitch, they collapsed 
from 120 for two to 176 for six 
against in particular, some 
excellent bowling from Domi- 
nic Cork, the pick of toe 
attack, who took two for 40 
and deserved better. Hansie 



Super bowl . „ CO r k. p»«*k Of Engjam Ts Twraalnrg, dismiss es the Free State captain Cronje PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE MASON 


Cronje eventually declared at 
245 for nine, a deficit of 71. 

It left England 38 overs to 
bat and, although they lost 
Mike Atherton for IS. an un- 
broken second-wicket stand 
of 76 between John Crawley 
(89 not out opening in place 
of Alec Stewart), and Mark 
Ramprakash (37 not out) took 
the score to 121 for one at toe 
dose, adding a piquancy to 
toe end of the day. 

This pair, it seems, are in 
direct competition, with Ram- 


prakash in the No. 3 chair 
and Crawley, scoring consis- 
tently, doing all he can to un- 
seat him Raymond Tilings 
worth has made it clear he 
wQl not chop and change the 
batting for the next Test 
purely on the evidence of the 
wash-out in Centurion. That 
makes sense: some players, 
like Atherton, respond to 
pressure, while others prefer 
security, and Ramprakash 
seems to play with more free- 
dom under the latter circum- 


What do you get from your bank 
when you go overdrawn for 48 hours? 





MbuVc just found out you're overdrawn. And with 
some banks, once you're in the red it's all they can see. 
The last thing you need is a bank waiting to strike 
with in timidating letters and overdraft charges. That’s 


why at Barclays if you go overdrawn for two working 
days a month without notice, you'll only pay interest 
- no usage charges. And if you're waiting for a stinger, 
there isn't one. To find out more call 0800 400 100 l 


WtttHEhKaG*arouMn:«iiBS9&!to.TO«eE»wto:aBenABGstiwTO^ 

ttAS&tft6E£ XOCAt BKAKCR OR7BOM 6A8CLOT5 BAHK PIC. ISWOHAt SECTOR. fOBC&l* COVENTRY CY* 8JK 

“ : . - i^-EOtnwuBCT.««Ni»r.iiAra. 


stance. Yesterday the pair 
matched each other ran for 
run: neither will want to be 
outdone by the other today. 

XL earlier on, it would have 
taken a stone heart not to 
have appreciated Dippenaar’s 
batting, Malcolm may have 
had other ideas. He picked up 
a single wicket — that of toe 
■Free State’s top scorer Deon 
Jordaan, who made 52 — but 
atacost 

This is a desperately slow 
pitch for a bowler of his na- 
ture bat although he gave it 
his best shot, something ac- 
knowledged by Illingworth, 
his bowling now — where he 
veers out at the crease and 
follows through in the general 
direction erf gully rather than 
first slip — attempts to defy 
Newtonian laws of motion. 

It costs him pace, accuracy, 
menace and, not least credi- 
bility. He it was whom Dip- 
penaar lofted high over toe 
square- leg boundary. Mal- 
colm has suffered some indig- 


O 

Of course, the 
case invades 
the brain. On a 
mundane level, 
I can’t now 
dissociate 
masking tape 
from the masks 
that gagged the 
murdered girls, 
see a DIY sign 
without thinking 
of Fred, the 
DIY king of 
Cromwell 
Street, or spot 
a hitch-hiker 
without a 
thought of Die 
teenagers who 
disappeared. 
Duncan Campbell 
on covering the 
West trial 


nities on. this tour but being 
tanked around by a schoolkid 
is probably toe final straw. 

His spell in toe morning did 
carry some weight however, 
particularly when bowling to 
Cronje. Malcolm carries a 
vivid memory from his Oval 
triumph of Croqje’s off-stump 
leaving the ground even as 
the hataman eased himself 
into a photographically text- 
book forward defensive shot 

Since then Cronje has done 
little to disabuse toe Idea that 
he is a nervous player of pace 
and, even on this pitch, there 
was sufficient evidence that 
England can have his mea- 
sure in this series if they 
apply pressure sensibly. 

He battled far his 30 runs 
before Cork, armed with a 
replacement ball, found the 
unplayable delivery that 
pitched on middle and off and 
at a. lively pace, darted past 
the outside edge and plucked 
out the off-stump. Even the 
schoolboys appreciated that 


Why divorce 
seems the 
only answer 



David Lacey 


Jk s A couple they 

M\ seemed ideally suited. 

JinA But toe break-up was 
# Vridely anticipated 
and, as interview followed in- 
terview. prospects of a recon- 
ciliation have vanished. 

It is the little ones you feel 
sorry for. Little John, little 
D ennis and their tiny chums. 
They must be wondering who, 
if anybody, is going to suc- 
ceed. In fact Chelsea support- 
ers have been wondering this 
for about 25 years. 

The split between Ken Bates 
and Matthew Harding, respec- 
tively Chelsea's chairman and 
landlord, did not make Pan- 
orama this week. But it has 
filled column after guffawing 
column of the sports pages, so 
much so that a dramatic vic- 
tory over Bolton on Wednes- 
day tended to be overlooked. 

As Bates and his libel law- 
yers are apt to point out not 
everything the presses print 
should be believed. But some 
sort of bench-mark was surely 
reached yesterday when cer- 
tain headlines had Glenn Hod- 
die, the Chelsea manager, 
receiving a vote of confidence 
from one of the warring par- 
ties along with the promise of 
a job for life from toe other. 

Not much of a choice there, 
votes of confidence in football 
being what they are. And any 
manager guaranteed a job for 
life would do well to con- 
sult a bus timetable before 
stepping off tiie kerb. 

The tantrums at Chelsea 
make an unedffying spectacle. 
What is more likely to bring 
the game into disrepute, two 
Blackburn players having to 
be separated in a Champions’ 
fiong ilp match or a ohnimnari 
banning a director from the 
inner sanctums of a stadium 
which toe latter owns? • 

Chelsea fans backing Har- 
ding may believe he could be 
the Stamford Bridge answer 
to Blackburn’s Jack Walker. 
Those remaining faithful to 
Bates could retort that, had he 
not rescued Chelsea from a 
financial mess Harding might 


not now have a team to watch. 

The simple belief, post- 
Walker. that only a few squll- 
fions stand between perennial 
mediocrity and major hon- 
ours has taken root. Yet it is 
not just a matter of spending 
money, as Hoddle has shown. 

In his two years at the 
Bridge the Chelsea manager 
has spent £ 12 ^ million on IU 
players, none of whom has 
matched the initial Impact of 
Hoddle himself, when he was 
playing as well as managing, 
or Ruud Gullit signed this 
season on a free transfer. Buy- 
ing a Furlong did not move the 
team noticeably nearer the 
winning post. 

G IVEN Chelsea’s op- 
ponents today, it will 
be difficult to avoid 
comparing the messy 
situation at Stamford Bridge 
with that ofHoddle’s old club. 
Tottenham Hotspur, when 
Terry Venables was trying to 
buy out Irving Scholar, not to 
mention the traumatic effect 
of Venables’s subsequent 
sacking by Alan Sugar. 

Some of the Spurs players 
grumbled about the peremp- 
tory manner of Venables’s de- 
parture. and his dispute with 
Sugar continues to fester. But 
not at White Hart Lane, where 
Venables is now a memory 
and Spurs' performances, 
rather than dub politics, hold 
the attention. 

Under the astute, pragmatic 
management of Gerry Francis 
more honours may be in the 
offing. This season, by con- 
trast Chelsea have failed to 
score in nine matches out of 
16. No wonder toe club's spot- 
thedirector contest is so 
diverting. 

For Chelsea, two fitness 
tests will be crucial to today ’s 
entertainment at Stamford 
Bridge. Gullit is recovering 
from a caif strain. Bates from 
pneumonia. 

In the days when the only 
Harding lodged in toe public 
consciousness was a tetchy 
TV personality named Gilbert 
the sole concern of rather 
larger crowds flocking to Chel- 
sea was the number of goals 
Jimmy Greaves would score. 
They probably had a vague 
idea that the chairman of the 
dub was someone called Joe 
Mears but would have been 
pressed to name any of his 
fellow directors. 

Given the choice. Chelsea 
supporters might opt for a 
similar situation now, since 
one Greaves on toe pitch was 
always worth a thousand 
grievances off it 
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COLLINS 


Crossword 20,508 


Indispensable to all crossword addicts! A copy of 
the brand new Collins Thesaurus, the ultimate 
browser’s wordfinden will be sent to the first five 
correct entries drawn. Entries to Guardian Crossword 
No 20,508, 6 Bus hey Hall Road, Bus hey Herts., WD2 2EA, 
by first post on Friday or by fax to 0ld23 225885. Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday December 4. 

Name 

Address 



Set by Araucaria 

Across 


1 Demagogy, but backed by 
posh politician in an article 
0 - 8 ) 

9 Is possession of such a 
jewel ambiguous? (3-4) 

10 Inaccurate statements 
about a not vwy big child (7) 

11 Choice place near 
Woolwich or Barchester (9) 

12 Wake up to a trick about 
love (5) 

13 Move in a city, say (4) 

14 Feline on South American 
plain would shortly suffer 
loss (5,1 ,4) 

16 Busy as bodies, more than 


one, after sound of 
decoration (10) 

19 Poetfrom13(4) 

21 Pale girl In article (5) 

22 Presses on unrestrainedly 
to get answers (9) 

24 Trusting aft awfuHy 
inaccurate statement in 1 
across (7) 

25 One getting regent to 
budge? Not a fraction (7) 

26 Steal fruit from flat so that 
sceptics may take it (5,2,4) 

Down 


1 Not wall pitched up, beftg 
finefly short of alength: there 
are limitsfor sfipd (3A3 A3) 

2 Money for rubbing cheek? (5} 


mum 



8 Goblin to pour the tea for 
painter? (7) 

4 Sounding tuneful? See a 
doctor about it (7) 

5 Space travel going wrong 


6 Be off and seek custorT 
during part of Geoffrey' 
years in power (3,3,25, 

7 Mood something to do 
the wind after shearing 

8 Climb from Chile’s cap! 
fold of Andes (6) 

15 Soldier in game achem 
spare timesoWtefs’ horn 

16 Jejune French gentiem 

bore (6) 

17 Sort of wound that’s no 
handicap (7) 

18 The dog goes nuts if foi 
used (7} 

20 Where many people go 
last? (6) 

23 An island like this tome 
by the Tiber (5) 
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The West trial 
has haunted 
DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL, 
who covered 
it for this 
newspaper. 
Memories of 
sex-obsessed 
lads, the ‘dead 
eyes’ of his 
victims and a 
public that 
would rather 
not know. 
Illustration 
by GEOFF 
GRANDFIELD 


Nightmares on Cromwell Street 


I N the early seventies. I 
used to go down with a 
group of friends too 
cottage in the Forest of 
Dean In Gloucestershire 
most summer weekends. 
I'm sure we were fairly 
insensitive towards the locals 
and I'm sure they regarded us 
as toddle-class London hip- 
pies up to no good . But some- 
times, late on Saturday nights, 
a group of lads from places like 
Llttledean and Mitcbeldean 
and Cinderford. fortified by a 
few flagons of cider, would 
knock on the cottage door. 

They would have sideburns 
as thick as their West Country 

accents and it was always 
quite clear what they were 
after. They knew that women 
with long hair were staying 
there. Women who would sun- 
bathe Without their clothes cm. 
They Jtnew about these hippie 
girls tod had. read about “free 
love’Tn the papers. They 
would ask nudging questions 
about where people slept, 
clearly hoping that one of the 
women would toss her long 
hair yack, stop listening to the 
Incredible String Band and 
take them by the hand up- 
stairs. I went abroad, the cot- 
tage jvas sold and I never 
realv thought of the Forest of 
Deal or Littledean. Mi tchel- 
deanand Cinderford again. 

Teat was until two months 
ago jivhen the Forest of Dean 
andjhose long-forgotten 
plaes cropped uptime and 
agar in the trial of Rosemary 
Wet Girls had hitch-hiked 
CrouMitcheldean. girls had 
rmfc way from Cinderford. 
reiki ves had moved to the 


Forest of Dean. Then the 
image returned of those. young 
men with their Fred West 
sideburns and their desperate 
desire to be part of a sexual 
revolution that was being 
waved in their faces in every 
newspaper and every record 
store. At the same time those 
young men were stumbling 
optimistically up the bill to 
the cottage, fred and Rose- 
mary West were opening the 
door of their Ford Popular and 
beckoning girls inside. 

What we learned during the 
trial was that Fred West fanta- 
sised about young women at 
the same time and in the same 
way: they were all interested 
in sex. these girls, they forced 
themselves on him, he told the 
police in the tape-recorded 
interviews, they wanted it so 
bad. Poor Fred, he was saying 
about himself, they grabbed 
his files and he swatted them 

away and killed them by mis- 
I take. They were horrible lies 
told about girls who must 
have struggled frantically to 
escape from him, but they fit- 
ted his fantasy of a world 
where every woman was . 

grateful for the attentions of a 
sturdy country lad. 

Perhaps the Wests are our 
Mansons, turning what was 
happening sexually in the 
country at the time into a dis- 
torted image of Itself, In the 
same way that Manson manip- 
ulated foolish women, so Fred 
did with the sad succession of 
women who married or 
wanted to many him and 
whom he despised or killed. 
Every generation has its 
demonic figures and Fred and 


Rose may now be ours, our 
Mansons from the Forest of 
Dean, where Dennis Potter 
always hinted they might be 
lurking. 

As each witness in the trial 
appeared, I would make a brief 
note beside their n am es in my 
notebook so that I could recall 
them after their evidence. 

Most notes just indicated “fair 
hafr/ponytail/leather jacket" 
or “smart/black hair/ftinge/ 
Welsh". But ffippin g through 
seven books’ worth of trial, I 
noticed how often the phrase 
“dead eyes" cropped up. So 
many of the people who had 
survived, the "lucky” ones — 
iritis lucky to escape with 
just afiew years of sexual 
abuse or with only being tied 
up, gagged and raped rather 
than murdered and beheaded 
— were clearly deadened by 
their experience. 

So does it deaden everyone i 
who touches it or reads about 
it? The jurors were offered 
counsellingat the end ofthe l 
case and I imagine some will I 
take it, for they looked weary . 
We are not allowed to inter- 
view them and we know them 
only by the nicknames we 
gave them — "Julie An- 
drews", "the old codgers" and 
so an. Relatives ofthe victims 
and police officers have also 
been given help. Even the 
journalists covering the case 
were offered it, though there 
were no takers. 

But of course, the case 
invades the brain. On a mun- 
dane level, I can't now dissoci- 
ate masking tape from the 
masks that gagged the mur- 
dered girls, see a DIYsign 


without thinking of Fred, the 
DIYking of Cromwell Street, 
or spot a hitch-hiker without a 
thought of the cheery bell- 
bottomed teenagers in their 
maxi-coats and platform shoes 
who disappeared. Of course, it 
invades dreams: one of the few 
women reporters who covered 
the whole trial dreamed of 
leaving a supermarket with 
bags of shopping and being 
approached by Fred West with 
an offer of help. I dreamed of 
sifting thro ugh earth and find- 
ing fingers buried in it while a 
little girl sat beside roe and 

, wept We have heard horrible 

thing s but there are horrible 
things all around us and to 
hear them is not to suffer 
them or to love someone who 
has suffered them. 


S OIfeel a terrible 
irritation when I 
turn cm the late- 
night television 
and see the com- 
mentators— for 
some strange reason in 
this secular society they tend 
to be chaps with their collars 
on back to front — who have 
been wheeled on to talk about 
the Moral Issues, and hear 
those phrases rolling off the 
conveyor belt The Heart of 
Darkness, the Nature of Evil, 
the Loss of Innocence. For this 
was not a case which can be 
simply placed in a little box 
labelled "evil’’ that can then 
be closed and locked away . 

And I feel the same sense of 
irritation with all those other 
commentators who are magi- 
cally able to read the soul of 
the Princess of Wales one day 


and the mind of Rosemary 
West the next These are the 
people who fix the blame on 
the sixties or the social work- 
ers or whatever dusty preju- 
dice they keep at their elbow 
for such occasions. (One col- 
umnist blamed the "sixties 
generation'’ in one sentence 
and in the next wrote: "They 
wanted to be free. They 
thought the family was tyr- 
anny.” Do these people read 
what they write? For every 
West child, murdered or liv- 
ing, tyranny was exactly what 
the family was.) 

It may seem shocking to say 
but there was quite a lot of 
laughter during the case. 

When the Wests' son-in-law, 
Chris Davis, was talking 
about Heather West's disap- 
pearance he said be had been 
told that she would phone 
home “well lubricated". 

Could he explain to the jury 
what that phrase meant, 
asked Brian Leveson. the 
crown counsel asked. 

"Pissed," he replied. When the 
lodgers, who had been young 
men In Cromwell Street in the 
seventies and now looked like 
Joe Cocker, told how Mrs West 
had visited each in their beds 
on their first night in their 
new lodgings, there were sup- 1 
pressed chuckles at the , 

notion. Here was male fantasy 
made flesh. 

But coverage ofthe case has 
brought disapproval from 
many quarters. It has been 
suggested that we have heard 
too much of It, that what hap- 
pened was a one-off. and to 
cover it In such detail can only 
serve to distress or even pro- 


voke imitations. The argu- 
ment goes that there has been 
voyeurism in the elaboration 
of what the Wests did and that 
the press has fallen victim to 
it 

People who argue this have 
no difficulty about the cover- 
age ofthe atrocities in Bosnia 
— although Bosnians would 
say that there has not been 
enough of this in the British 
press — or cruelties commit- 
ted abroad in civil wars or rev- 
elutions. But there is a feeling 
that the West case was low- 
rent, sordid, best passed over 
as the aberration of two 
wicked, ill-educated people, 
unlikely to happen again. 

The Wests may indeed be a 
one-off "earthquake’' but 
many of the fault lines around 
which they operated still 
exist No, there may not he 
any other couple routinely 
murdering young girls and 
burying them beneath their 
barbecue, but there are thou- 
sands of children still being 
regularly abused by their 
parents — parents who, like 
Fred and Rose, disapproved of 
drugs. Parents who tell their 
daughters, as Fred did, 'Dads 
do it best". 

No, there may not be many 
couples who cruise the back- 
roads looking for runaways to 
abduct, but the ripples ofthe 
case washover into almost 
every part of our public life. 
One ofthe Wests' suntiving 
victims. Miss A. explained 
that she did not bother report- 
ing the attack to the police at 
the time because girls in care 
were held in such low regard. 
Within a week of her giving 


this evidence a strange alli- 
ance had ambushed the 
Domestic Violence Bill and 
ensured that girls In care may 
continue to see themselves as 
worthless because they are so 
far outside the family. 

I T IS not only in the issues 
of child abuse, of run- 
aways and children in 
care that the case has res- 
onances, however minor. 
The day after we heard the 
evidence of a frightened IS- 
year-old, who spoke about 
Fred West pursuing her in his 
van and trying to look up her 
skirt as she cycled home from 
school two newspapers — one 
broadsheet, one tabloid— 
showed photographs of 
Hillary Clinton and a Brook- 
side actress which showed 
their knickers with a suitably 
sniggering caption attached, 
the message being that it’s 
clever tolook up girls 'skirts. 

They were human beings, 
the Wests — Fred fixed 
people’s gutters, Rose rang 
her son's girlfriend’s mother 
to complain about him being 
out late when he had school 
the next morning — yet they 
carried out the sort of atroc- 
ities that, as Brian Leveson 
put tt were “beyond words". 

It is only in the detail that 
we can decode their lives: that 
Fred and Rose signed letters 
to each other with the words 
'‘ever-worshipping'’; that she 
kept in her attic for more than 
20 years a newspaper cutting 
of their sexual assault on a 
girl; that runaway girls in 
care regarded Rose as “a big 
sister"; that the abused and 


raped daughter Anne Marie 
saw herself as a "daddy’s \ 

girl", it is perfectly under- 
standable that people do not ■ 
wish to read some of these 
details — and I have never had 
more people tell me that they 
haven 't read what I’ve written 
— but to ascribe base motives 
to everyone who is curious 
about them seems patron- 
ising. 

The Wests were not 
"loners", those people like 
Dennis Nilsen, Peter Sutcliffe. 
Colin Ireland, Bindley and 
Brady, whom normally we 
I find reassuring to blame for 
onr darkest crimes. They 
were jolly, married family folk 
building extensions, install- 
ing avocado-coloured bath- 
room suites and living a stroll 
away from the centre of one of 
our cathedral cities. One of 
the reasons they survived un- 
detected for so long, one ofthe 
reasons for all those pale 
women with "dead eyes" in 
the witness box was because 
hardly anyone, over the 20 
years they plundered and 
tortured and killed, was very 
curious about them until the 
digging started. 

The moment before a Jury 
returns their verdict is a 
strange one, like waiting for a 
hanging. The words that 
Spring to mind are mostly cli- 
ches: silences are “eerie", 
moods are “sombre", faces of 
defendants are “impassive". I 
have seen — and felt— great 
elation at a murder convic- 
tion. I can remember being 
delighted when two young 
East En ders were recently 

Continued on paga 15 
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and literary criticism, 
the London Review of Books is hard to 
match. The Sunday Times calls it ‘die boldest 
of die literary' journals’. To Clive James it is 
‘the house magazine of the intellectual elite’, 
while Alan Bennett considers it simply ’the 
liveliest, the most serious and also the most 
radical literary magazine we have\ 

The London Review of Books is many 
things, but it is not an easy read. Simply 
because the issues facing the world today are 
not easy ones. Here are just a handful of the 
subjects and authors which have appeared in 
recent issues: Ross McKibbln (What Labour 
must do), Alan Bennett (on Peter Cook), 


Edmond White (on gay fiction), Jenny Djski 
(on the sixties), John Kerr (How mad was 
Jung ?), Leslie Wilson (on satanic child 
abuse), Andrew O’Hagan (on the missing) 
and Edward Luttwak (in praise of the Russian 
mafia). 

The LRB is as much a political paper as a 
commentary on books and their authors. 
For people who love the written word, it is 
required reading. Take this opportunity now 
to introduce yourself to the LRB. Simply 
complete the coupon to enter a trial subscrip- 
tion. If you do so, you will save 15% and 
receive vour firsr six issues absolutely free. 


chat if. after sis issues. I wish to caned my subscription, I can do so tad deceive a fiill refund . The six issues 
wflJ be mine to keep at no cost. 

Mr/ Mrs/ Ms/Miss Signature 


London Review of Books, 28 Little Russell Street, London WCXA 2HN, England 


{ RATES: 1 year (24 + 6 issues) 15% off. U3fc.£43il5 (saw 27.75.1; 

J Europe £53.50 (save £9.50); Middle East, Africa, India, Latin America: £60.35 (euvjC10.Ci5) 

( Australasia, Far East: £64.35 iuve£l 1.+0) 
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i 1 enclose a cheque fbi £. — made payable io ‘Lundun Review- of Books Ltd'. 

< Heuc charge my Atxc&s/Amrrion Espress/Dincrs Club/Visa card or call: 
i Teh (0171 1 40+ 3538, Fax-. (0171 ) 404 3339 
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A budget 
for country 
not party 


T HE CONSERVATIVES are desper- 
ate for tax cuts, but the economy 
isn't That is the context of Tues- 
day's budget when the need for a political 
fix will tri umph over the underlying 
needs of the economy. 

Before considering what should be 
in the Budget let's ponder what would 
happen if Kenneth Clarke delivered Na- 
ture’s Budget and did nothing at afl. If 
the Chancellor left everything to natural 
forces already in the pipeline, it would 
result in more stimulus to the economy 
than most recent budgets. Consider, 
early next year there is likely to be a 
repayment to electricity consumers — 
which has the same economic effect as a 
tax cut, though without aggravating the 
budget deficit This could be announced 
in the budget, but it is not strictly a bud- 
getary item. 

Second, there is a stream of capital 
distributions — arising from building 
societies being tak en over — in the off- 
ing, which will drip-feed money into 
people's pockets. This will reach a climax 
in the likely run-up to an election in the 
first half of 1997 when an estimated £9 
billion will be released as a result of the 
Halifax taking over Leeds Permanent 


and simultaneously turning itself into a 
pic. Some of this bounty will be saved, but 
if only half of it is spent it is equivalent 
to a reduction in income tax of over 2 p 
in the pound. This is the ultimate in 
privatisation, a pre-electoral stimulus 
orchestrated entirely by the private 
sector. 

Third, the slowdown in growth and 
fiadfag of inflation tears justifies a farther 
drop in interest rates. Ideally this should 
be coordinated internationally, but if it 
isn’t there is a strong case for a unilateral 
reduction in the UK. This would boost in- 
vestment prospects, stimulate the housing 
market, lower inflationary pressures (by 
inducing a drop in the official retail prices 
index) while also reducing government in- 
terest payments on its debt A one per cent 
ten reduces the Treasury’s bill for interest 
rates by up to £2.5 billion. Finally, there is 
a good chance that the US and (less cer- 
tainly) the Japanese economies will 
recover from recent setbacks, thereby 
boosting international trade. 

There is thus no need at all for a stim- 
ulus to consumer spending through tax 
cuts. And even less need to cut housing or 
restrain spending on education in order to 
provide the resources for unwanted tax 
cuts. Tnstflgd of restraining spending on 
health, education and housing, the Gov- 
ernment should be using its ingenuity to 
expand it These are things that most 
people want to spend more of their money 
on. Because they are mainly located in the 
public sector, it is the Government's job to 
reflect the consumer's wishes not to 
thwart them. This budget should also be 
the occasion for laying down the founda- 
tions for fixture growth by introducing a 


temporary investment incentive and, at 
last, building the infrastructure on which 
future growth depends. It is ludicrous 
that, after 16 years of Conservative gov- 
ernment, the test rail link to the Channel 
Tunnel has still not been authorised: and 
now there are fears that London’s vital 
CrossRafl link may be postponed in case it 
makes the privatisation of Rafltrack look 
less attractive. 

Where will the money come from? It 
is economically sound to borrow money 
for sound investment projects, but there 
are several areas where the Chancellor 
can raise money teirly paidessly. 

First through a windfall tax on the 
monopoly profits of the utilities (£2 to £3 
billion). Second by taxing company cars 
on the full benefits the users receive. 
Transport 2000 reckons that n billion a 
year could be found just by dosing loop- 
holes while the Economist says that £3 
billion could he raised. 

Finally, the tax paid by corporations 
has been, slipping in recent years. All polit- 
ical parties are now folly committed to the 
private sector as the main generator of 
wealth and in removing most of the ob- 
stacles that stand in its way. 

Afl that Is asked in return is that 
they pay their fair share of taxes. The 
Chancellor has no need to axe spending 
to raise revenues. What income he does 
raise would be far better spent on in- 
vestment — in its broadest sense — than 
on cheap bribes to an electorate that 
doesn't want them. If Mr Clarke wants 
to make his mark on history he should 
be absolutely sure to put his country 
before his party. And pigs will 
fly. 


They’ve got 
a little list. . 


F ROM SAXON churches to Centre 
Point, it was announced with pnde 


I Point, it was announced with pnde 
yesterday, a monumental slab of Eng- 
land's heritage has now been safe- 
guarded. The information comes from, 
naturally, English Heritage. The total 
number of “listed" buildings, already 
nearly 450,000, has now been enriched 
by the addition of a further 21 “out- 
standing postwar buildings". Those in 
London may attract most attention but 
the list includes such lesser known 
gems as the Birds Eye building in Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, the Pilkington Glass- 
works office in St Helens, the John 
Lewis warehouse in Stevenage and the 
Birmingham New Street signal box: 
There are two separate questions 
which may be asked legitimately about 
this exercise. Have the right buildings 
— or the right number of them — beep, 
chosen? And, more fundamentally, is it 
■sen s ible to list works which are so 
recent in construction that a proper 
judgment has not had time to form? 
The 21 chosen, or even the 40 originally 
nominated by EH, are only a tiny pro- 
portion of the great quantity of post- 
war architecture which is often more 
highly regarded than princely protests 
might suggest The criteria for selec- 
tion must be subjective: it is hard to 
see why, for example, the offices in 
Sloane Street designed by Brett and 
Pollen have been listed (“a most distin- 


guished building. . . being unashamedly 
modern and yet appropriately scaled”) 
while Owen Luder’s Eros House m Cat- 
ford (“rich and muscular. . . stands out 
for its drama and its architectural qual- 
ity") has been rejected. Indeed EH’s 
commendatory blurbs read rather tike a 
purple-prosed wine catalogue and they 
present the same sort of decision-mak- 
ing problem: if they are all so good, why 
not just buy the lot? 

One name on the list does stand out: 
there are several reasons why Centre 
Point in London should never have beett 
listed. It may be “Innovative architec- 
turally" and it may present a •■striking 
curved form”. Those who have con- 
demned it as cardboard composition 
may have been unfair. But buildings 
should surely be seen in the context or 
their location and purpose. Centre Point 
stands out like a sore skyscraper, ruin- 
ing the people-sized proportions of 
Oxford Street and Charing Cross Road. 
It forces pedestrians into a dank subway 
and imposes a wholly inadequate traffic 
scheme on the road junction below. If 
worth preserving ,it can only be as a 
memorial to the folly of planners and 
politicians who encouraged a glut of 
speculative office building in the sixties. 

Beyond the individual cases, it may 
be too early to judge on the merits of 
these buildings. Any cut-off date will be 
arbitrary, but the passage of time does 
allow for more mature opinions to be 
formed and for buildings to acquire the 
affection of those who live in or pass by 
them. Listing should not distract atten- 
tion from the real task: to keep the cities 
and their environment alive. 



is part of toe general responsi- 
bility they have, even more 

after Dayton, for Serbia and 
Croatia as well. Dayton builds 


Long climb yet to peace 


The Yugoslav wars are not over. 
MARTIN WOOLLACOTT says the 
Dayton agreement is only the start 
of the tests which lie ahead. 
Illustration by PETER TILL 


I T will make us or it will 
break us. The Dayton , 
agreement creates a com- , 
mon project for Europe 
and America that will en- I 
gage toe resources of both con- 
tinents cm an unprecedented i 
scale. Dayton, ter from set- 
tling toe issues arising from 
toe Yugoslav wars, only I 

recasts the framework In 
which they are going to have i 
to be tackled. 

Dayton does not mean that , 
Bosnia is somehow “over”. A 
thing of this magnitude does 
not get finished that easily. j 
Militarily, toe Bosnian de- 
ployment will be of the same | 
order as the Gulf and will last ! 
longer. Politically, it will be as , 
difficult as any of Nato’s more J 
vexed ventures, Hie the 


struggle over Cruise missiles 
in the early eighties. Bosnia 
will be, even more than it was 
in the past, a microcosm of all 
our problems, from the rifts 
between toe US and Europe to 
the problems of Mato, toe div- 
isions within toe European 
Union, and toe slipping 
relationship with Russia. 

The most serious test wiU be 
of our expedient and evasive 
thinking. Within toe time- 
table of the Bosnian deploy- 
ment there will be elections in 
Russia and America and in 

three or more of the larger 
European countries, as well as 
the Ed's intergovernmental 
conference next year. Dayton 
was election-driven. Its appli- 
cation could be equally 
influenced by electioneering. 


for both good and ill. It is un- 
doubtedly an agreement that 
has been achieved by com- 
pounding with evil men. It is a 
partition, which not only 
slices Bosnia but supports the 
ethnically-obsessed Serbian 
and Croatian regimes. Yet it is 
also an agreement strong on 
toe mechanics of interven- 
tion, vague on political aims. 

It is, in that sense, hollow. 
Once the men are on the 
ground, how is it going to be 
filled? 

What is done over the next 
I year in Bosnia, just as much as 
what was done and not done to 
| the last four years, will be 
about the choice between 
what we think of as Western 
j values — democracy, ethnic 
moderation, cooperation — 
and their reverse. In the first 
case, it will tend to build up a 
Bosnian entity and work 
I against the longterm survival 
of the present Zagreb and 
I Belgrade regimes. In toe 
second, it would assist to what 
; Admiral Pierre Lacoste, a for- 
mer head of French intelli- 
, gence, recently called ,l the cre- 
ation in toe heart <rf our 


continent of artificial entities 
where no one can live a nor- 
mal life ... a Europe cast in 
toe nightmarish street-gang 

jm ft gp nft iw An gelas ". 

The point is that Serbia, 
Croatia and Bosnia are one 
system. It is not only that we 
do not have normality when, 
in Sarajevo, snipers shoot 
housewives or mortar shells 
tell on food markets. We also 
do not have normality when 
named killers live in luxuri- 
ous villas In Belgrade and are 
treated as celebrities. We do 
not have normality when 
people in Zagreb comb toe city 
for copies of a remote provin- 
cial papa:, toe only one they 
regard as trustworthy — as if 
Londoners depended for their 
news on the Western Mail 

And these are wild exam- 
ples. What politics in former 
Yugoslavia ought to be about 
is accountability, criminality, 
economic fairness, reforming 
agriculture and Industry, and 
developing class or ideologi- 
cally-based parties to replace 
those based on variants of na- 
tionalism, all of them more or 
less unhinged. 


At a deeper Level, politics in 
former Yugoslavia should also 
begin to be about remorse and 
forgiveness, about repudiat- 
ing the glee at others misfor- 
tunes which people have un- 
doubtedly sometimes felt, 
about staring cruelty in toe 
face, about discovering 
shame. There should be politi- 
cians, priests and teachers 
who speak out resoundingly 
on these matters. There 
should be many more books 
that examine the war with 
honesty. There should be de- 
bates, arguments, self-exami- 
nation and revisionism. There 
should be tears, for others as 
well as for one’s own. 

None of this can properly 
begin to happen while the in- 
stigatorectf war remain in 
office at many levels; while 
soldiers, police, and para-mili- 
taries have disproportionate 
power; while misleading 
myths dominate the media; or 
while people are preoccupied 
. with finding economic secu- 
rity to societies penetrated by 
corruption and dientism. 

The responsibility that toe 

US and Europe have in Bosnia 


imperative after Dayton must 
he to change them. There Is 
undoubtedly a vulnerability 
in Zagreb and Belgrade be- 
cause in one case, the nation- 
alist objective has been trium- 
phantly reached and, in the 
other, it has had to be compro- 
mised after much effort and 
suffering. To Tudjman, people 
may be ready to say: “And 
what next?" To Milosevic, 
they can address the question: 
“And what was the war forT’ 
The Wot in and through the 
Dayton agreement in spite of 
Its characteristics, can affect 
these processes. 

Western countries can do so 
in Serbia and Croatia directly. 
They can also try to make Bos- 
nia into a theatre where the 
questions that will open 
minds to Serbia and Croatia 
will be raised, and answered, 
at least sometimes, in ways 
that Milosevic and Tudjman 
will not like. Only if Serbia 
and Ckoatia change, after ad, 
can Bosnia be recreated. 

Once toe troops are de- 
ployed and new structures are 
in place In Bosnia, Americans 
and Europeans win be faced, 
on m a tter a fter matter, with 
the choice that Lacoste de- 
scribes. It wiH not often come 
in grand ways, but in many 
detailed guises, from how to 
handle postal voting to toe 
various elections, to where 
and bow to hand out the 
money which the West will 
give for reconstruction, from 
the supervision of local police 
to the status of the property 
left behind by refugees, and to 
the return of refugees, if any 
should venture to do so. 

The fact that the Dayton 
agreement avoids full respon- 
sibility for many of these mat- 
ters, or blurs it. does not mean 
it can be evaded cm the 
ground. In same cases, Dayton 
has already sold the pass. In 
others, token stipulations in 
the agreement could be oppor- 
tunities to assert toe princi- 
ples that matter. 

The new effort to former 
Yugoslavia begtos in already 
dtiTW iltrir miTniitt an c eS. 

There is bad feeling between 
Americans and Europeans. 
There is a small, but symptom- 
atic crisis, which probably 
would not ha ve happened 
without Bosnia, over toe Sec- 
retary-General’s job at Nato. 
There are looming problems 
between Britain and France, 
with Bosnia caught up in the 
arguments over toe organisa- 
tion of European defence. 
There is opposition in the US 
Congress. This is undoubtedly 
a dangerous business for 
Western rolidarity. 

What is clearest of all is that 
the common aim must be to 

change all thu ra girrMW that 

have come out of this war,' tor 
deed to transform them. To 
entrench them would be the 
worst kind of failure, even tn 
the unlikely ffp gnt nalfty that 
no other shot will ever be 
fired. 


Have opinion, 
will travel 



Dan Glaister 


A S A journalist 2am 

f\ often asked to com- 
/ X ment on public trag- 
/ \edy, personal joy, po- 

litical duplicity, political 
honesty, the Internet, wed- 
i dings, biurmltxvahs, christen- 
ings, recipes and the royals. 
Actually, Tm lying. No one 
has ever asked me about the 
royals, at least not publicly. 
The royal market as the after- 
math to this week's piece of 
televisual bonding con- 
firmed, is oversubscribed. No 
sooner had Di wiped away the 
glistening trail of glycerine 
from her cheek than the pun- 
dits sprang from their start- 
ing blocks, dishing out opin- 
ions tester than you can type 
"A doctor writes . . .". 

Like the guest list to the 
dinner party from heU, the 
great toe good and the opin- 
ionated were everywhere: Dr 
David Starkey in the Sun, 
Anthony Holden in toe Mir- 
ror, Jihy Cooper in the 
Times. Anthony Clare to the 
Independent. .. the toll list 
would take up as much space 
as the transcript of that inter- 
view. 

Spookily, some pundits 
were in mare than one place 
at the same time. Fenny 
Junor made several appear- 
ances. as did Anna Pasternak. 
Not to be outdone, the cele- 
brated godfather of toe pun- 
dits, Dr Raj Persaud, was spot- 
ted in both the Mail and the 
Express, while a surprising 
newcomer to this august as- 
sembly was the venerable 
George Austin, Archdeacon 
of York. Expect to hear his 
weighty opinions as the Gen- 
eral Synod cranks into life 
next week. 

The venerable George is 
flirting with multi-pundit 
status. A rarer species, toe 
multi-pandit can grace al- 
most any television studio or 
opinion column with ease. 
The Daily Mail deployed an 
array of multi -pundits to its 
coverage of "Dianorama", as 
the Mirror dubbed the whole 
exercise: Robert Harris, Sue 
Townsend, Beryl Batohridge, 
Joan Bake well. Michael 
Dobbs . . . have opinions, will 
travel is their motto. Fora 
small fee, you understand. 

Punditry is one part of the 


enterprise economy that has 
broken the dull predictability 
of toe boom-to-bust-to-boom 
cycle. A coherent analysis of 
boom can fall from the lips of 
the pragmatic pundit as easily 
as & stinging indictment of 

bust. 

But who are these people? 
Were they pundits Informer 
lives? As children, did they 
dream of being pundits when 

they grew up? Did they impart 
their playground-opinion to 
other, less perceptive 
Children? 

The most direct route to 
punditry, its first rule, is to 
become a politician. Politi- 
cians are trained to pipe up at 
toe sight of a (friendly) micro- 
phone or poised Biro. Despite 
toe surprising omission of 
David MeQor, tile former pun- 
dit par excellence, the politi- 
cos managed a respectable 
royal presence. 

There is an important les- 
son here for the wannabe pun- 
dit politicians do not possess 
knowledge, they hold office. 
The second rule of punditry . 
then, is to get office, or at least 
a title. These can be worked 
for, studied for or simply 
bought A useful trick, which 
should not preclude punditry 
in unrelated areas, is a 
medical qualification. Any- 
thing beginning with the let- 
ters “pay" should do the trick: 
psychologist, psychoanalyst 
psychiatrist it really doesn’t 
matter, as long as it impresses 
and baffles in equal measure. 

If a stint at medical college 
is a drawback, there is always 
writing— having a book to 
your name is the third rule of 
punditry. Writers are in great 
demand as pundits: authors 
qualify thanks to their knowl- 
edge of gritty reality , while 
biographers might once have 
spoken to someone who might 
once have ... and so on and so 
on. If you don’t believe me, ask 
Anna Pasternak. Fm sure she 
would have an opinion. 

A recent addition, the 
fourth rule, is the emergence 
of the PR person as pundit 
The master in this field is Max 
Cliffo rd, who popped up to 
comment on Diana and toe 
Beatles on consecutive days. 
Max should think about 
getting a decent PR person. 

The fifth and final rul* for 
the fully-rounded pundit is the 
mug shot Every newspaper 
and all the major broadcasters 
should be issued with a pic- 
ture of the pundit on the job, or 
on a variety cf jobs; white 
coat, red coat, blue collar, 
white collar... 

Remember, for the sucess- 
ful pundit, versatility is dL 
Who knows, you may evej be 
asked for some punditrym 
punditry. 


Smallweed 



P LEASE KEEP this in- 
formation to your- 
selves, but r*m think- 
ing of in vesting in a copy of 
the Maxims and Reflections 
Of Luc de Clapier, Marquis 
de Vauvenargnes, boro 
1715, soldier, diplomat. 


jnateofVOltaire, and dead 
at 31, which makes it all the 

more remarkable that he 
should have got round to a 
book of maxims and reflec- 
tions. Picasso, I remember 
(well, let's be honest: X Just 
went and looked it up), 
is buried in the garden of 
the Chateau de Vauvenar- 
gues, his summer home in 
Provence. But un t il la s t 
Sunday, when someone 
quoted the Marquis in the 
Observer, I had no idea that 
a reflector and maxim-con- 
coctar of this name existed. 
The great thing about Vau- 
venargues is that unlike 
Montesquieu or Pascal, 
whose sayings get quoted 
every night in the pub. he’s 

so rarely cited. So by lifting 
from him, X shall hope to 

sound original. 

“Great thoughts,” wrote 
the Marquis, as quoted in 
the Observer, "come from 
the heart”. But he also said 
“Men sometimes feel in- 
jured by praise because it 


assigns a limit to their mer- 
its" (quoted in a review of a 
book about the BBC World 
Service in the Independent) 
and “The grandest project 
of all Is that In which one 
takes part" (quoted in an 
Independent special report 
on the Channel.) This 
column hopes to bring yon 
farther epigrams from the 
master. Some will be folly 
attributed, but the best— 
since this author Is so little 
known — will be sweetly 
passed off as my own. 


G REATTHOUGHTS, 
as that very wise man 
the Marquis of Vau- 
venargues observed, come 
from the heart. And from 
there, I presume, spewed 
that wretched outburst by 
Nicholas Soames, over Prin- 
cess Diana’s ‘toe-curling” 
(or was it “toe-Carling”?) 
interview. The venom of 
some in the Prince’s camp Is 
astonishing. “After listen- 
ing to the disgraceful inter- 


view given by the Princess 
of Wales on theBBC World 
Service,” Gill Hooper of 
Awali, Bahrain, writes to 
the Telegraph, “may I sug- 
gest that she be sent into 
exile, press and television 
coverage of her activities 
banned by law, all financial 
allowances be withdrawn, 
and immediate divorce for 
our future king?" 

Such language may bell- 
liberal, but it still has a 
right to be spoken. As has 
that of Soames, I can’t see 
any good reason beyond the 
government's political con- 
venience why Soames 
Should be banned from talk- 
ing about an issue the whole 
nation is bursting to dis- 
cuss. Some delicate MPs 
have tried to suggest that as 
one of Her Majesty's minis- 
ters he was somehow speak- 
ing for HMG- But he isn’t a 
cabinet minister, merely a 
minister of state at Defence. 
If MPs in lesser office are 
precluded from giving their 


honest opinions on matters 
ofbroad public interest, 
public debate in this 
country will grow even 
more constipated than it is 
now. (Yes, I know that the 
Labour leader stamped on 
Glare Short for speaking 
her mind on drags, but 
that’s no example to set) 
Incidentally, the Tele- 
graph letters column has 
reverted in recent weeks to 
its oldest choleric colonel 
traditions. As have the 
leader columns, which on 
Thursday counselled the 
biddable people oflreland 
to vote against easier div- 
orce. Smallweed would not 
be surprised if it now 
changed its name to the 
Moral Majority Mercury. 


The whole House, said John 
Major, would waul to ex- 
press its condolences to his 
widow, Mary, who had 
nursed and cared for him 
with such devotion for so 
long. (Lady Wilson was lis- 
tening from the public gal- 
lery). Speakers, led by Tony 
Blair , paid their own per- 
sonal tributes to Mazy. 
What a shame that mood of 
solidarity ata time of great 
grief extended for only six 
months. The powers-that- 
be have now told Harold's 
widow that they want the 
Wilsons’ Government 
car back. 


I T SEEMS no time at all 
(in fact it was May 24) 
since the tords and Com- 
mons paid tribute to the for- 
mer prime minister Harold 
Wilson, who had died after a 
long and wretched illness. 


M ORE NEWS ofDavid 
Shaw (Con, Dover), 
Smallweed’ s provi- 
sional nomination for the 

cherished title ofBrlt&ln’s 
least enticing MP- (Provi- 
sional in the sense that I 
still have one Weedy eye on 
his colleague Patrick Ni- 
cholls). Shaw, who is not ex- 
actly the Speaker’s Christ- 


mas angel, rose excitedly on 
Thursday to tell the Com- 
mons he’d just come back 
from Scotland, where hav- 
ing his heardhls testimony 
before a public inquiry into 

alleged malpractices of 

Monklands District Coun- 
cil, the council leader, Jim 
Brooks, had “threatened to 
visit' ’ Shaw and his family. 

Shaw was repeating to the 
inquiry charges earlier 
made in the Commons of 
j nepotism and corruption. 
He accepted he hadno con- 
crete evidence of individual 
cases of nepotism but said 

he relied an “circumstan- 
tial evidence". Accepting 
(he could do no other) that 
as MP for Dover he had lit- 
tle direct connection with 
Monklands politics, he said 
he’d been drawn to the case 
because he was an accoun- 
tant and a former local 
councillor. If only he’d 
studied the works of that sa- 
pient follow, the Marquis of 
Vauvenargues, he could 


have usefully added tha 

the grandest project of ill is 
that in which one takes 
part. We have yet to be bid 
precisely why Councillc* 
Brooks wished to spend 
quality time with the 
Shaws. Perhaps he is sore 
kind of masochfet. 


T HE ELEVATION of 
Robert Winston, thi 
fertility pioneer, to ha 

Hfinu aFT nnl. n . 


- pwuwr, io Oft 

House ofLords, reflects he 
bounding enthusiasm wfo 

which Tony Blair— unha>. 
pily unaware of Vauvens. 
gues’ perceptive warning 
that *men sometimes feed 
injured by praise becaoset 
assigns a limit to thelrnte. 
its’ 1 —spoke of him at the. 
party conference in BrigH 
ton. Smallweed fears this? 
may spring from Blair’s 
professed admiration for 
tueleadership skills of oni 
M Thatcher. He wants to b* 


able to say, just like she 
does: ^ remember Winstos 
once telling me . . .** 
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Why we must 
not look away 



Martin Kettle 
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The Family Law Consortium in action . . . ‘Usually the woman will telephone first We cannot go further unless the partner is willing to come' 

Can’t we just talk about this? 


.-*■ 


With divorce in the air - Royal, Irish 
and British - a new bill to be debated 
In the Lords next week recommences 
warring couples should go through 
mediation. ANGELA NEUSTATTER 
finds out if the process is worthwhile 


W HEN Lord 

Mackay’s ideas 
in the new bill 
on divorce are 
debated in the 

House of Lords on November 
30, be can expect approving 
nods for his suggestion that 
mediation should be strongly 
recommended to all couples 
who have chosen to divorce. 

. This idea crept in quietly in 
the seventies when the 
National Family Mediation 
Service was set up in the vol- 
untary sector in an attempt to 
get families to suspend hostil- 
ities and consider what behav- 
iour and arrangements would 
. be best for their children- As 
divorce has risen (.75 percent 
fault-based), so mediation has 
grown! in quantity . diversity 
and, many claim, quality. 

Now it is something you could 
imagine being recommended' 
to the royals — who may not 
be gwjd at cooperativeness 
after that interview. 

Bufwhy has mediation 
come to be seen as a universal 
aid?<lan a few sessions — « 
from three to 12 — really sort 
out the intractable positions 
between couples? Thelma 
Fisher, the Director of 
National Family Mediation, 
co-cariinatlng some 60 organ t- 
satidis around the country. 
saysf'Tt is startling how many 
le who have been unable . 
to sreak to each other, let 
»tnr*i hear what the other has 


to say, will end op wanting 
to work things out Most 
parents want to do what's best 
for their children and they 
come to see that mediation 
might help them do that rather 
than using them to punish the 
other partner." 

Fisher's conviction thas 
been borne out by research at 
Newcastle University where 
they have compared outcomes 
where mediation has been 
used with the traditional ack 
vetsarial approach. They con- 
cluded that couples become 
more amenable, less hostile 
and more able to communi- 
cate after mediation. And they 
were convinced mediation 
should not be tied into the 
court process, where the em- 
phasis may be an. reaching a 
quick settlement, not taking 
the time necessary for power- 
ful emotions to be processed 

feel mediation does 


A comfortable roam with 
plants is what you can expect 
to find, and Kay Gardiner at 
the Swindon Family Media- '• 
tion Service recalls a survey 

asking clients about the Ideal 

setting — most said "a front 
room". ■ 

But while m ed ia t ion 
worked for those whose irrec- 
oncilable point was arrange- 
ments overchtidren, it did less 
well when finance and prop- 
erty came into the equation. 
Gardiner says; “What we real- 


ised over the years was that 
or gun^ Hnn nf thftip tn rin 
with children was under- 
pinned .by getting-finance and 
propert y s ort e d out" So 
organisations set up media- 
tors and lawyers with an 
understanding of finance and 
property — issue mediation as 
it has come to be known. 

The Cambridge Family and 
Divorce Centre, which offers 
services including counsel- 
ling for children and adults, 
mediation on all issues and 
referrals to marital counsel- 
ling, legal advice and the Wel- 
fare Benefit Agency, was the 
model which inspired Lord 
Mackay. But eventhe best ctf 
service does not always man- 
age to tackle cash and assets. 

Gregory and Anna Lewis 
know this painfully welL They 
went to four mediation ses- 
sions and were both startled 
by finding that, with the 


'‘calming interventions’" of 
the mediator, they not only 
started talking but even quite 
BVrng aach other again. The. 
business ofsplltfing up-tbe ’ 
fondly home seemed to have 
been sorted out, until, says 
Gregory, “Hooked at the deal 
and realised I was losing out, 
so I asked for a small amount 
mare money. My wife refused 
to speak to me and went 
straight to a solicitor and now 
we're headed for the courts”. 

Anna sees it very differ- • 
entiy: “We’d come to an agree- 
ment and be just reneged on it 
without consultation. Fm 
afraid mediation couldn't deal 
witohis lack of generosity." 

Mediation is vogueishand 
the -message that it is good for 
us has been thoroughly ab- 
sorbed; but little is known 
about who mediators are, how 
you get to them and what hap- 
pens once you step over their 


threshold. They are not all 
divorcees passing on then- 
own experience. Fisher says 
the training is rigorous mid 
' profess lonal and mediators do 
not even need to be married — 
but they do need to be the 
right type for the work. 

Most people get there them- 
selves or are referred through 
solicitors. Dominic Raeside at 
the newly-established Family 
Law Consortium (where a me- 
diation session has a media- 
tor, a counsellor and a lawyer) 
says; "Usually the woman will 
telephone first andl will talk 
through the process, but we 
cannot go further unless the 
partner is wiQingtocome.” 

In a first session, similar to 
those run by the Family Medi- 
ation Associa tion. couples 
wffl be encouraged to talk 
about the issues. It is vital to 
be calm, try to keep the tem- 
perature down yet let people 


Case history: 1 


PAUL*. 30, a ianliMraltylac*nrar and DavM, 42, 
■ hsbaHMS warn married for 1 7 pan. They 
hawhire U»W«u ,lBwt11 andai^iLStwtayc 


and I «Mnt trust hbn enough to want to 

K took two yawstwfora I agraod. Wo 
R mm wary paMM. Wa dM 
to 

foSowargumantsAroagiv The cMdran knew 
wo warn gotog. They saw Rasa way are could 
communicate and ucud to ask me R 1 wmdd talc 
to Poddy. It a — m ad to h«R> t he m tea l more 

to some to a aottfemonL 


Davfct aaya:^ got u pact a nd cried to Tnaa t nna At 
l aa rt this way amo tem* ora dealt wMi and doa*t 

wRohad toaMnd wo n pa r a teb ocoiiaolhodinat 

awflUfr Mfntmm whohsdcMdMlIiflDd otST 

c h i dran foR Ihoyworo bei n g r ap iac od.Tho 
meJat om wore vory cfcw u r to ifao wary thay got 
as to boy Into tt i s ir s olution . —thoogti we had 
thought of R." 


Case history: 2 


IHCHELUE, 21 , a shop aaabtaetteid Danw, *2, 
a nyun u r t et manager, have two eMdren, 
o ga dfanry a e ra a nd eo oau month * . Sho Bays 
“Wo warn dRtdUq when we’d clodded to 
separate, bid whoa my soRdlor suggested 
oodaflonR seamed a good idea. The mediator 
got me and Darren to look at a> the '■Rarest . 

She put forward 
a and helped q* see them 
aro ways round things R wo wo«M )u*t y«e and 
take a bR. f IMt the medfator woe anpportiwo and 
An dhtat raaRy do much taRdng, mors Satentog^ 
mafctog sore wo both had our say. It sorted out 
I ho tro'ddowo'db— nhnviitg wghPaiia M 
*phoutog ap aaytog ho wa nte d to have our sow, 
yfagbedtdnt.” 


Dorron says: “1 wasn’t keen on going, but the 
a wendarfid parson. She made i 


fo al co m p ldtai y relaxed and I felt I could say 
aaytfil u g to bar. UB ct is Bn aadl mostly rdfr a rt to 
tbs madtetor anal always about our son. 1 hove 
stuck to our amaoment on whan 1 see Mm lOO 


say what they want The 
second session will focus on 
finances mid bow they would 
cope when separated. Raeside 
explains: “We get started on 
finances, then move cm to the 
children, because so often 
issues about the house, money 
and kids are connected. You 
can’t deal with who is going to 
get the house before you have 
sorted out who has the chil- 
dren and how often the other 
parent has contact ” Gardiner 
agrees: “Our job Is to be abso- 
lutely Impartial and we don’t 
tell people what to do. Our job 
is to help couples think of solu- 
tions — other than their cher- 
ished ones." Gardiner and her 
colleagues may be convinced, 
as she puts It. that “mediation 
is central to divorce”, but can 
everyone afford it? The 
chances are good if they goto 
the right place. All the media- 
tion services affiliated to the 
National Family Mediation 
are nonprofit-making and 
charge according to what 
people can pay. 

If the Divorce Bill goes 
through, there will be some 
funding for clients eligible for 
legal aid. But in the private 
sector, mediation does not 
come cheap. David French, di- 
rector of Relate, which has a 
Centre for Family Studies at 
Newcastle University quotes 
£220 per person per session. 
Raeslde’s charges are £80 per 
person per hour. 

Is it worth it? Research sug- 
gests tfcatmost people do walk 
out the front door with a struc- 
ture for parenting Intact and 
they manage to say a last dvfl 
word. But there is also the 
view of Paul Lindesay: "We all 
sat to the room with the medi- 
ator, who seemed to do noth- 
ing except keep us quiet for an 
hour. Once we were out the 
door, it was raw aggression 
a gain. ” 


*— p— HTNICTNGthennthink- 
I able is an easy thing to 
I say but ahard thing to 
I do. To apply it to the 
duckings and weavings of 
Labour’s social security policy 
review, as some do. is to drain 

the wcads of their real mean- 
ing. Yet this has been a week in 
which thinking the unthink- 
able has meant something 
much less glib. Even so, I am 
not sure that many cf us have 
risen to the challeng e . 

In this paper this week, 

Hugo Young pointed out that 
contemporary Britain 1ms pro- 
duced two global icons in Lady 
Thatcher and Princess Diana. 
However this country is also 
currently world famous for the 
murder of James Bulger and 
the crimes of Fred and Rose- 
mary West You could say that 
these four images define what 
little a high proportion of the 
human race knows about this 
c oun try today. To put it mildly, 
thisisrKrtactmrforting 
thought 

But then thinking the un- 
thinkable ought not to be a 
comforting experience. And 
comfort is the last thing which 
the West case has generated. 
Many people have clearly 
found it difficult to read much, 
or to some cases any, of toe 
coverage which the Rosemary 
Wert trial has generated. They 
have been rmable to read the 
unreadable as well as to think 
the unthinkable. 

Just as the police have now 
blocked out the windows of 25 
Cromwell Street, so many of us 
have also blocked out the win- 
dows to cm minds through 
which the foots of what went 
an there might pass. 

The contrast between the 
impact of toe Bulger and the 
West cases on the national psy- 
che is very troubling. Bulger 
seemed to be a national 
trauma of which we found it 
leandurgenlly 
_ r to speak. West pro- 
vokes an altogether opposite 
response. It seems to paralyse 
us into a silent and private 
inner struggle. We are alone 
with our thoughts. Our silence 
isafonnofdeniaLIfonecf . 
these events is a national 
trauma, then this surely is it 
Jamie Bulger’s death was in- 
finitely harrowing too. He was 
stoned to death an a piece of 
waste ground and then placed 
on a railway line where his 
tiny body was cut in two. Yet 
somehow this was an event 
which we needed to come to 
terms wife. We faced it We 
talked about it That blurred 
closed-circuit television cam- 
era which froze the image of 
the trusting little boy holding 
hands with the big boys who 
were leading him out of this 
world stirred a horrified 
national conversation in 
which we all took part 
By contrast the West case 
has provoked no comparable 
public agonising. It has, of 
course, been exhaustively de- 
scribed. But even the press . 
reporting from Winchester 

was reined back voluntarily as 

toe case went on. as though 
some normally dormant sense 
of discretion was at work. Most 
people, I am foirly sure, were 
gratefhl for that They only 
wanted to know so mubh. They 
recoiled instinctively from the 
endlessly repeated ritual of vi- 
olations, bertialities and 
disme m berments. 

But now at toe end. unlike in 
the Bulger case, there appears 
to be little collective compul- 
sion to understand or explain. 
The task of situating toe Wert 
case seems impossible. It is 
enough that we know it has 
happened — and that it is now 


over. But is it right to leave it 
there? 1 can see why we do so, 
but I cannot think that we 
should. 

Are there no lessons for our 
times from such events? It is 
bard to believe such a thing. Is 
there nothing in Fred and 
Rosemary West’s deeds which 
speaks to our own experi- 
ences? This is very difficult 
terrain, of course, but that 
should be a reason for trying to 
navigate It, not for turning 
away. 

If thinking the un thin ka ble 
is really possible, let alone a 
virtue, then we have to do ft 
when our instincts fell us it is 
bard, and not just when it is 
easy. 

You could say that toe West 
case is simply one oT those oc- 
casional catastrophes which 
just happen. You could say that 
it is merely the latest in a line 
which Includes 10 Rillington 
Place, the Moors murders and 
the Yorkshire Ripper and up to 
a point that would be true. I 
have no difficulty In Baying 
that the Wests were evil in a 
way that most of us are not But 
nevertheless they existed in 
the actual world aflate 20th 
century Gloucester and not 
merely In their private psycho- 
pathology, 

Three wider lessons might 
start us oft First, it seems 
foirly clear from this and other 
cases that child abuse is a root 
cause of what happened. This 
does not mean that aH abused 
children are potential murder- 
ers. Nor does it retrospectively 
justify the excessive zeal of 
some anti-abuse campaigns. 
But it surely means that, as a 
society, we should not be de- 
flected from treating child 
abuse as a particularly terrible 
evd, justifying strong outside 
intervention. Call it political 

correctness if you like, it” b still 

better than what happened to 


They existed in the 
actual world of 20th 
century Gloucester 
and not merely in 
their private 
psychopathology 


Cromwell Street 
Second, it Is extremely clear 
that the Wests were what used 
to be called sex maniacs. I am 
sure that there have always 
been sex maniacs and always 
will be. The case is also a useful 
remindpr that spit maniare are 


not always male. But it is hard 
tofed that the Wests’ lives had 
absolutely nothing whatever 
to do with the sexual deregula- 
tion of our deregulated era, as 
expressed in film, television, 
magazines and In music It is 
surely right at least to con- 
sider this influence. 

Third, what were they think- 
ing next door to 25 Cromwell 
Street, or across the road? It is 
all very well deploring snoop- 
ers, nosey neighbours and a 
society of informers, but a bit 
more nosiness would have 
saved many lives in Cromwell 
Street and elsewhere. 

And here Is a similarity with 
the Bulger case, where a lot of 
people saw what was happen- 
ing but did nothing about ft. 
We live shut away lives behind 
our tripla-locked doors to the 
1990s. It is not entirely surpris- 
ing that some of toe unknown 
and the missing die ahut-a way 
deaths behind these doors too. 

Perhaps notoingcould have 
stopped toe Wests from doing 
what they did. Perhaps it is 
pointless to seekfor rational 
explanations of such mon- 
strous behaviour. Perhaps 
they were merely evil and that 
is all we can say. But I can’t 
help thinking that that is the 
easy way out and that if we are 
going tn think the unthinkable 
we have to do It more critically 
and more painfully than we 
have done so for. 


See Duncan Campbell, page IS 



ow Michael Howard 
as almost credible 


Home Secretary was attacked by our EU partners 
r not signing an anti-racism accord. GARY YOUNGE 
they should look to their own backyards 


i balance sheet of 
racial harmony in this 
country ova* toe past 
few years has left black 
! with very little to smile 
it But the one thing they 
t be glad for is that they do 
t live on toe Continent 
Unlike France and Italy, we 
lave not had fascists in 

it mu- running town 
.And unlike Germany, 
children who are bom of 
! immigrant parents are not 
denied citizenship and toe 
right to vote. 

None of which means that 
we should not criticise the 
Home Secretory, Michael 


Howard, for hia veto erf a com- 
mon European policy against 
racism. But it doss demand 

that we should be carefol about 
how we do so, lest we should 
find ourselves tn the unsa- 
voury company ofleaders 
whose record on the issue is 
even worse than his. 

Entering Switzerland last 
year, a border guard asked me 
who I was visiting and how 
tong I intended to stay. When I 
replied in German, he asked 
me how it was that I could 
speak German ifl claimed I 
was from England. I told him 
I'dleamed it at school, and 
asked if it was against the law 


to speak the language in the 

German-speaking part of Swit- 
zerland. Be called his 
superior, claiming I wasa trou- 
blemaker.lt took me 4S min- 
utes to get into the country. 

Minding my own business 
on a Paris metro, I was dragged 
off the train by four CRS riot 
poMce. with dogs and guns, 
thrown against the wall and 
had my pockets rifled while a 
couple took some sadistic plea- 
sure in slapping me over the 
head. They were looking for 
drngs.1 didn't have any. So 
they said bon soiraai allowed 
me to resume my journey. 

A British passport may ask 



Playing race card? Howard 

“whomever tt may concern to 
let toe bearer to pass freely 
without let or hindrance". But 
black Britans travelling in 
mainland Europe wear their 
passport on their fece. Given 
toe recent history c£ race rela- 
tions in Germany, their gov- 
ernment has very little claim 
to toe moral higa ground. But 
this did not stop its Justice 
Minister from slamming How- 
ard. “I can’t disguise my huge 
disappointment at [Mr How- 
ard's} attitude.” she said. 

In Italy the government is 
set to implement a decree 
which orders the immediate 
expulsion of all illegal immi- 


grants who have committed 
criminal offences. One senator 
recently suggested that the 
government charter planes 
that would drop immigrants, 
with parachutes, over their 
country of origin. 

Yet both countries were set 
to adopt file common policy, 
which, is why people in this 
ki nd of glass bouse should at 
best throw gravel, but not the 
I type cfboumers that have been 
| lobbed at Howard. For when 
the principles are put beside 
toe practice, it becomes dear 
that it is easier to export anti- 
racist rhetoric than tt is to deal 
with the issue on your own 
doorstep. 

But Howard should not be 
let off the hook. He intimated 
EU member states by blocking 
proposals for a legally-binding 
common declaration aimed at 
combating racist violence 
across Europe. The new laws 
would have punished public 
incitement to racial hatred. 
Holocaust denial, toe public 
distribution of racist litera- 

ture and the participation in 
groups winch espouse racial 
or ethnic hatred. 

Given Howard’s support for 
ID cards and tougher asylum 
la ws — which moot other EU 


countries have already — bis 
isolation is ironic. Most of the 
legistetionhe would like to see 
introduced would make way 
for the harmonisation of 
Britain’s immigration policy 
with its EU partners, effec- 
tively creating a single market 
in European racial 
harassment. 

Howard’s defence ofhls veto 
was that British race relations 
laws ware already “more com- 
prehensive” than in other EU 
countries, “frankly more suc- 
cessful" and many of the 
proposed reforms “would have 
been counter-productive”. 

On the first two counts, he is 
both correct and complacent 
Where racism is concerned, 
the fact that things are better 
here than elsewhere shows 
how bad things are elsewhere, 
not how good they are here. On 
the third, he is wrong. It is a 
curious logic that claims that 
adopting a common policy 
against racism could make 
racism worse. 

On all couirts, he is an oppor- 
tunist since the only damage 
that supporting the proposals 
would have inflicted is to his 
credibility as the a man of the 
Tory right who is desperate to 
play the race card. 


After the 

tears, 

confusion 


continued from page 13 

jailed lor me tor putting an 
Asian cab driver in the boot of 
his car and pushing It into the 
Thames for no other reason 
than that he was Asian. But 
after the eight weeks of the 
horrors there seemed little 
real relish in the court as Mrs 
West's chest heaved with the 
realisation that someone had 
removed her free will in a less 
painful but almost as perma- 
nent a way as so many of those 
girls had lost theirs. 

The first person I bumped 
into when I left court after the 
final verdicts had been deliv- 
ered was Kathryn Halliday, 
one of toe chief prosecution 
w i tnesses against Mrs West 
She had had a consenting 
afiair with Mrs West— "see 
my missus, she'll sort you 
out", Fred had told her when 
they first met, words that 
became a catchphrase for 


reporters covering toe triaL It 
was that kind of trial. 

She had arrived too late for 
the verdicts so I told her of the 
convictions and asked her 
reaction. Which paper was I 
from? The Guardian. Til gtve 
you a reaction for £200," she 
said before retreating into the 
arms of a minder. A few min- 
utes later she was indeed giv- 
ing her reaction, tears, offers 
to pull the rope If capital pun- 
ishment was restored. 

Yet this was a woman who 
had bad an affair with Rose- 
mary Wert over a period of 
months. Her willingness to 
“pull the rope”, like her will- 
ingness to squeeze the last few 

hob from her story, is an 
indication of how toe Wests 
have confused so many 
people. 

All those concerned in the 


was the phrase that got us to 
our feet in the cafeteria of the 
court, as we stumbled back in 
to hear our daily dose of 
pornography. We can now say 
goodbye to the night porter in 
the Winchester hotel and walk 
away from it but that is no 
reason why we should not all 
still, in many different ways, 
be concerned. 



i 
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The patience 
of jobseekers 


P ETER LILLBY claims 
that the Jobseeker's 
Act “was designed to 
improve work incen- 
tives” (Unthinking the un- 
thinkable, November 22). This 
assertion cannot be allowed to 
pass zmeorrected. Surveys of 
unemployed people repeat* 
edlysbow that they desper- 
ately want work, are willing 
to work flexible hours, and do 
not have to be forced into 
employment 

Jobseeker's Allowance was 
not designed to create incen- 
tives. It was created to cut the 
benefits of thousands of unem- 
ployed people. Young people, 
people with working partners, 
and those with redundancy 
payments or other savings 
face the loss of all or some of 
their benefits If unemployed. 
The Act should be repealed— 
the sooner the better. 

John Monks. 

General Secretary, TUC. 
Congress House, 

Great Bussell Street 
■London WClB 3LS. 


cera to save money. Fair 
enough, bat there is no sense 
in reducing the social-security 
budget if the result is to in- 
crease pihHcqiwiiiing . End- 
ing this entitlement to bene- 
fits may carry costs in terms erf 
illness, malnutrition, crime, 

rhlMcamanrf piqwmswa 'ftillfng 

on local-authority social-secu- 
rity benefits. 

Before cutting benefits it is 
essential to have some idea of 
the increased expenditure in 
these field which may result. 
Government departments 
are bound to do this already, 
by a Treasury guideline 
which says that before intro- 
ducing policy changes they 
must consider the resource 
implications for other depart- 
ments. The DSS, when asked 
an November 23 how it ap- 
plied these guidelines, was 
quite unable to say. I hope 
they will introduce no more 
benefit cuts until they can 
answer this question. 

Lord Russell- 
Liberal Democrat Social 
Security spokesman. 

House of Lords, 

London SWlAOAA. 


P eter Lilley surely knows 
why Labour are keeping 
their tax plans close to their 
chest* they do not want him 
and his chums down at the 
Daily Mail and Daily Tele- 
graph distorting, misrepre- 
senting and generally lying 

about the effects of their pro- 
posals. 

Does he really imagine that 
Labour has not learnt from the 
Shadow Budget before the last 
general election? It is largely 

thanks to the ‘'Labour’s Tax 
Bombshell” campaign in 1992 
that we cannot have a sensible 
debate about tax. You cannot 
blame Labour for wanting to 
keep their plans secret until 
the date of the election is an- 
nounced. If this bothers Lilley, 
he knows who to blame. 
Andrew Boozer. 

3 Creran Walk, 

Leighton Buzzard. 
Bedfordshire LU77YP. 

\ A /ITH unemployment cost- 
V V tag the social-security 
budget about £25 billion a 
year, Peter Lilley used every 
trick in the book in disparag- 
ing his opponents, without 
once mentioning the obvious 
solution to cutting welfare 
spending: getting people back 
to work with a minimum-wage 
policy which ends their de- 
pendency on Income Support 
and Family Credit 
The idea of Lilley as "an 
arbitrator between the vari- 
ous factions of the left” is risi- 
ble, given that one of the “fac- 
tions” is the rightwing 
Labour MP Frank Field with 
his partiality to enforced pri- 
vate provision of pensions and 
benefits. His principles are 
anathema to everyone who be- 
lieves that welfare is too im- 
portant to leave to the Iess- 
than-tender mercies of a 
highlysuspect private insur- 
ance market hi contrast 
Labour's leaders —and the 
Guardian’s Will Hutton — 
have made it plain that the 
welfare state is still eminently 
affordable provided it isn’t 
dragged down by mass unem- 
ployment and starvation pay. 
John W Wood. 

16a Marlborough Road, 
Pilgrims Hatch, Brentwood, 
Essex CM159LN. 


Labour taxing our credulity 


I T IS impossible for Andrew 
Smith MP (Letters. Novem- 
ber 23) to deny that Labour’s 
plan to reduce the lower tax 
rate from 20 percent to 10 per 
cent does less for low income 
earners than increasing the 
personal allowance and 
restricting it to, say. 25 per 
cent. Thus, those with taxable 
incomes of £3,200 (the present 
lower-rate band) and more 
would all gain an equal 
amount— £320 with a reduc- 
tion, to I0p. Low earners with 
taxable income falling within 
the band (£3,200) would gain 
less. The unemployed and 
those with earnings falling be- 
low the tax threshold would 
not benefit at alL 
Extending the personal 
allowance, on the other hand, 
moves low earners out of tax 
altogether; restricting It to. 


say. 25 per cent la equalising 
because the personal allow- 
ance is currently worth more 
to the 40 percent (higher) rate 
taxpayer. 

The issue of the taper to 
apply to in-work benefits (fina- 
lly credit, housing benefit and 
council tax benefit) is sepa- 
rate. lhave not seen Labour’s 
detailed proposals, but cur 
rent withdrawal rates cer- 
tainly imply very high 
effective marginal tax rates. 
But this is a very complex 
area: reducing high marginal 
rates at one income point may 
still leave a situation where 
post-tax and post-benefit in- 
come is virtually unchanged 
over a very wide band of 
earned income. 

John Wells. 

EcoDomics&Polities Faculty, 
University of Cambridge. 


New Internationalist magazine 


Di doesn’t get it 

SO SHE DOESN'T UNDERSTAND how the “enemy” that 
ignores har need* also ignores die needs of millions around the 
world who don’t have the basic necessities that she takes for 
granted. That thee- poverty, hunger, unemployment and 
home l e ss ness require noil solutions; not a princess and a pack of 
Sun reporters. Don’t be Eke Di - 
get the Nl. 

Each month <m tadde one 
nApex in depth, k codd be 
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Manor ftya or Hu^pr. 

M imjxdne is quicker to 
nod don a book, right 
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(use £24.85. Bat you don't 
hove to bke our word for id 
just Win die boat factor and we 
wfl send you three months' 
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yours oo keep whether or 
not yoa subscribe. 
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That royal variety performance 


Y ES. Princess Diana was 
treated abysmally by 
her own class. But do 
me a favour, Queen of the fem- 
inists (The new model god- 
dess, November 22)? Diana 
was only assuring her place at 
the Royal trough- How many 
single mothers have had the 
benefit of extensive psycho- 
therapy, a personal gym in- 
structor, a palace, two chil- 
dren she doesn't need to look 
after. £200,000 pocket money 
from the taxpayer, and a jaunt 
to Argentina to come to terms 
with her hardship? 

Julie Hunt. 

London, Nl. 

D OES Suzanne Moore hon- 
estly applaud a woman 
who, faced with the inevitabil- 
ity that she cannot live 
through her husband, now 
turns her attention to her 
children, using them as 
pawns in her personal aggran- 
disement? When asked if she 
wanted to see Wills crowned 
king , she replied that she 
could not answer that ques- 
tion- Given all the repression, 
pain and disappointment she 
has experienced as a member 
of the firm, "no” would have 
seemed a pretty reasonable 
response. God help Wills. 
Candida. Wingate. 

Corns: Cottage, Walpole, 
Suffolk IP199AP. 

S UZANNE Moore is bril- 
liant — someone has got to 
tol l t>M» nf this 

country that people matter. 
Long live Di. 

Marianne Griffin. 

Turners Mill Road, 

Haywards Heath, W Sussex. 


■■■HIS week I saw the faces of 
I two young women on tele- 
vision. One wealthy, glamor- 
ous and privileged. Eyes ex- 
pertly made up and voice 
tremulous to emphasise the 
pathos she wants the nation to 
see as her existence. The 
other, ordinary looking but 
with an air of palpable sadness 
whose unmade-up eyes stared 
into a past which we could 
hardly Imagine. Whose young 
life had been made hell by pa- 
rental cruelty beyond belief 
and whose future state of mind 
might never be fiiDy repaired. 

One of these women evoked' 
in me a great depth of pity. 
Winifred Potter. 

Birchwood Close, Beamish, 
Stanley. Co Durham DH9 0SN. 

S HOULD there be a consti- 
tutional crisis, we could 
enlist the help erfour newest 
and best-loved institution, the 
National Lottery, to bail out 
our oldest, the monarchy. The 
job of next king or queen 
should be given to the winner 
of the Lottery in whatever 
week the succession question 
reach es impasse. 

WPV Kerry ■ 

Hastings Road. 

London W138QZ. 

Y OU report (November 22) 
about the financial prob- 
lems feeing Bognor Regis in 
connection with the preserva- 
tion of its 130-year-old pier. 
France, though a republic, 
maintains a royalist element 
to its public life through the 
regular media attention given 
to the royal family of Monaco, 
a principality on its southern 
coastline. A European solu- 


tion is at hand. We establish 
Bognor Regis as a principality 
on our southern coast The 
royal family could preside 
over this territory and the 
succession would be main- 
tained. The press would still 
be ftxll of royal pictures whilst 
the rest of the country could 
get on with modernising its 

co nsti t uti on. We might also 
gradually forget George V’s 
“Bugger Bognor”. 

(Cllr) PMF Grounds. 

6 Keatings, Comberton, 
Cambridge CB3 7DT_ 

%#OU rightly point out 
■ (Lady In Waiting, Novem- 
ber 20) that Camilla Parker- 
Bowles’s aptitude for discre- 
tion may have been handed 
down from her great-grand- 
mother, Mrs Keppel (mistress 
of King Edward VID. Her fam- 
ily have also learnt to fhee bad 
publicity (her grandmother’s 
sister being Violet Keppel/ 
Trefhsis, who eloped with Vita 
Sackville West). 

Perhaps via her aunt. Lady 
Howe, wife of Sir Geoffrey, Ca- 
milla may have learnt the art 
of assisting to put the boot In 
when the time has come fora 
Top Lady to depart 
Catherine Thackray. 

Reap Hirst Road. Birkby, 
Huddersfield HD2 2DD. 

Y OU say, “Charles is heir, 
therefore Charles will be 
king" (Leader. November 22). 
Not so. The business commu- 
nity to 1688 conspired to 
replace James with William of 
Orange, an event still resonat- 
ing with influential sections of 
the House of Commons, and a 
settlement lasting until 1831. 


We are concerned today not 
with power but with some- 
thing far more intangible. It is 
time for another revolution 
for file new millennium We 
need anew Parliament, anew 
BiU of Rights, and a new mon- 
archy. Diana has touched our 
hearts as the young Windsors 
haven’t The king is 
dead, long live the queen! 
Chris Jeynes. 

10 Mountside. Guildford, 
Surrey GU25JE. 

mM/nS so many Qualified 
If and experienced men 
and women currently unem- 
ployed, shoul d not the new, ex- 
citing post of “roving ambas- 
sador” for Britain be subject 
to open competition? Presum- 
ably criteria of equal opportu- 
nities would apply. 

Samantha Pinkerton. 
Church Lane, 

Loughborough LE12 8DP. 

D IANA took her children 
to see people with HIV, 
but explained that they had 
cancer. When she took them to 
see homeless people, she 
would have explained that 
they suffered from 
claustrophobia. 

John Nicholson. 

George House Trust, 

75 Ardwick. Green North, 
Manchester M126FX. 

T HE preview for Panorama 
in foe Guardian's TV 
Guide was: “An investigation 
of a current affairs issue.” Pre- 
science, or just another leak? 
Brian Slough. 

95 Beatrice Road, 

Kettering, 

Northants NN16 90S. 


Trained reaction 

C ONTRARY to the asser- 
tion made in Waite* Hen- 
ry’s article (Society, Novem- 
ber 22) about probation-officer 
recruitment and training, the 
Government’s decisions are 
not a cost-cutting exercise. 

When we announced the 
changes, we made it clear that 
hinds currently used to spon- 
sor students will be devolved to 

area probation services for the 

new arrangements. 

Mr Henry lists foe knowl- 
edge probation officers need to 
deal with offenders. These 
areas have already been incor- 
porated, more fully, in the core 

competences for probation offi- 
cers which were published last 
year and which remraain the 
standards we expect of staff. 
These standards wiQ also be 
delivered by the new training 
arrangements. 

It is wrong to assume that the 
required competences can only 
be provided through a social- 
work qualification, just as it is 
to maintain that the 


and must lead to ineffective 
practice. It is not in anyone’s 
interest to lower foe standard 
of training. Indeed, we aim to 
improve foe quality of practice. 
The new training arrange- 
ments will help to recruit high- 
calibre people and wfl] equip 
them with the skills they need. 
Baroness Blatdb. 

Home Office, 

Queen Anne’s Gate. 

London SW1H 9AT. 


Lsttere to ttie Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent by 
past to 1 19 Farrlngdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e-mail 
to letters@guardian.co.uk. 

Please include a full postal 
address, even on o-m ailed 
fetters, and a telephone number. 


Dark and deadly secrets of mother’s ruin 


S EXUAL abuse by women. 

Including motha-s, is more 
common than people can yet 
accept (Mothers who learn to 
hate, November 23). During 
my six years as a Samaritan 
experience Jed me to suspect 
that a number cf the many sex- 
ually disturbed men who 
called us had been abused in 
childhood by the si gnifican t 
woman in their lives. Eighteen 
months ago, after 50-odd years 
of life that have included much 
unexplained unhappiness and 
two major breakdowns. I 
finally found the courage to 
embark on one-to-one psycho- 
therapy, and discovered that I 
had been sexually abused in 
early childhood by my mother 
and her mother. The pain of 
uncovering these memories, 
and beginning to go through 
the healing process, has been 
almost more than I could bear. 

I am also an abuser some- 
how I managed to avoid sexu- 
ally abusing my children, but I 
inflicted real emotional dam- 
age on my older daughter 
through neglectful and dis- 
torted mothering— and one 
day, if she is to throw off that 
abuse, I shall have to stand by 


and watch while she. too, goes 
through the dreadful pain of 
healing. 

Name and address 
supplied. 

■fHOSE who have taunted 
I Anne Marie West throw- 
ing bricks at her house and 
tatending to wreck her life fur- 
ther, must be stopped immedi- 
ately. These attackers are boo- 
ligans and villains. Their 
violent behaviour towards one 
who has already endured so 
much is barbaric. 

Olive Liew. 

Address supplied. 

"INHERE is one very simple 

I measure which could be 

taken to prevent cases such as 

the West murders being over- 
looked. Set up a national com- 
puter register to record names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, 
car registration numbers and 
any other similar data which 
may crop up when police, 
social services, hospitals and 
other statutory bodies detect 
something which might indi- 
cate malpractice or abuse, 
along with a code to indicate 
the type of problem involved. 


Make it obligatory for all au- 
thorities to report the data, but 
make this as easy as possible 
by providing a suitable elec- ' 
tronic link with the computer. 
Then program the computer to 
output the data whenever foe 
same piece of information 
crops up mare than, say, five 
times, to alert the authorities 
to investigate farther. Getting 
onto this register would not, in 
itsel£ provide proof of guilt so 
foe normal Investigations 
would still need to be under- 
taken with foil rigour, but It 
would provide leads. The cost 
of such a systmn would almost 
certainly be less than the cost 
of a ftill-scate murder hunt 

RD Harrison. 

Church Way.* 

Iffley, 

Oxford OX4 4EF. 

PBtST Frederick became 
■ Fred, then Rosemary be- 
came Rose. Does foe media’s 
use of such familiar names sug- 
gest a national fondness for vil- 
la ins. the like of Richard 
Turpin? 

RogerNalL 

OmbersteyRoad, 

Worcester WR37EZ, 


Illegal wrangles and a City slicker’s dress sense 


TTherE is no mystery as to 
I why Michael Howard 
opposed the European anti- 
racist policy. with his keen 
legal mind, he would have at 
once detected that any move to 
ban groups that imply dis- 
crimination or ethnic hatred 
would have at once rendered 
the Conservative Party illegal. 
(Dr) Nicholas Mirzoeft 
97 Southampton Row. 

London WCi. 


] F my company is caught 
l employing an illegal immi- 
grant. who will Mr Howard 
decide to punish? Will he 
decide that it was a policy 
matter and prosecute foe 
directors, or will he choose to 
prosecute some underling, on 
the grounds that it is opera- 
tional? 

Sean Goods ir-C alien. 

176 Latymer Court, 

London W60NS. 


N! 


ICK Leeson arrives in Sin- 
gapore to face trial wear- 
ing a Manchester City shirt Is 
be intending to plead insanity? 
Paul Edwards. 

17 Bracken Road, 

Darlington, DL3 9LY. 

R EAL bankers, of course, 
wear their baseball caps 
with the peak at the front 

Tom Devyr. 

503a High Road. London N17. 


Whistling in the dark about 
Brahms and missed maestros 


V/OUR otherwise balanced 

I editorial Britain: A Land 
Without Music (November 21). 
included an assertion many 
would hotly contest the brack- 
eting of Birtwistle alongside 
Elgar and Britten as “three 

CTmpO tfrS pf undisp uted 
world stature”. 

As yet Birtwistle is simply 
not in this exalted company, 
while you could have cited any 
(or all) of Vaughan Williams, 
Delius, Holst Walton and Tip- 
pett Each of these distin- 
guished composers has always 
had several works in the inter- 
national repertoire overtime, 
unlike Birtwistle. 

John Brady. 

Tower Hamlets College, 

Poplar High Street, 

London E14. ■ 


and would never bare used 
the silly slogan “das Land 
ohne Musik”. British writers 
an music continue to accuse 
their German equivalents of 
peddling the phrase, but that's 
pure paranoia. It was first 
coined, not only by a music 
critic, but by the political eco- 
nomic and soctocnkural com- 
mentator Oscar Schmitz, as 
the title of a short study pub- 
lished in Goman in 1914 and 
in English in 1926. His book 
hardly mentions music, and an 
epigraph to foe English edi- 
tion taken from Nietzsche 
makes it clear that the En- 
glishmen’s alleged lack of 
“music” is to he understood in 
the wider Greek sense of foe 
term: "He has no rhythm, no 
dance in the movements of his 
soul and body; nay, be even 
lacks a desire for rhythm and 
dance: toother words —for 
‘music* "(from Beyond Good 
And Evil). 

And why do you omit Dun- 
stable, Power, Fayrfex, Tav- 
erner, Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, 
Tomkins and Dowland from 
your list? 

Prof Brian Trowell 
Faculty of Music, 

Oxford University. 

Oxford OX1 1 DB. 

"The trouble with construct- 
i tog canons, whether in lit- 
erature or fa music, is that the 
compilers of them will mistake 
their prejudices for principles. 


A Country Diary 


I'm afraid Andrew dements & 
more guilty ofthis than most 
To exclude Brahms from the 
canon of 19th-century music cm 
the grounds that he finds him 
emotionally restricted is ab- 
surd. Few commentators have 
thought so before and. in any 
case, foe charge is so impre- ’* 
rise as to be difficult to sub- 
stantiate. What is particularly 
striking is that he is willing to 
erect his personal judgment 
over music that is, by any 
reckoning, among the greatest 
that the century has to sMwfr.ff 
this is emotional deprivation, 
who cares? But then, that any- 
one can listen to the Piano 
Concerto No 1, the German 
Requiem or the Fourth Sym- 
phony and Four Serious Songs 
(to choose from early, middle 
and late Brahms) and find 
them emotionally deficient is 
erne of the wonders of modem 
musical criticism. 

(Dr) John Plkoolls. 
Department for Continuing 
Education. 

University of Wales, 

38 Park Place, 

Cardiff CF138B. 

A S a professional musician 
who from time to time has 
foe misfortune to play Birtwis- 
tle’s music, lhave grown used 
to reading wild and extraordi- 
nary claims made by critics 
about its supposed merits. 

They are entitled to their opin- 
ion. However, the assertion in 
your leader that his position as 
a composer of world stature Is 
"undisputed” is plainly and 
simply untrue. One would 
have no difficulty whatsoever 
to finding distinguished musi- 
cians who would argue persua- 
sively that he tea composer of 
no merit at alL 
Chris West. 

2 Catherine Grove, 

London SEI0. 

B irtwistle of “world 

status’? That Prom piece 
was just ahoax: at a second 
performance, no one would 
know if any of the notes were 
the same. They certainly • 
couldn’t have been written 
down. 

Donald Godden. i. 

7 Cedar Row, 

Park Hill 1 

Shirehampton BSll 0U J. 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
If you live in west Britain, 
your relationship to rain is 
important This year things 
were strained as yet another 
rain dance was followed by 
blue skies and hot sun. But 
now we’ve had some real rain. 
Then the frost came. Pools on 
foe Presells glazed over. Our 
frozen garden pond surprised 
a young moorhen that has 
adopted this as temporary ter- 
ritory. It vanished. Now it’s 
back, bolder than ever, ignor- 
ing humans to peck at apples 
or forage among foe pond 
weed, miraculously missj mr 
its toes. Most of the trees to 
exposed spots have lost their 
leaves, revealing their way- 
ward skeletons. Houses lost 
for the summer return to view 
and settle into winter retreats 
of spruce, yew, cypress, all 
keeping the winds at bay. 
Evergreens come into their 
own. Their dark, light, glossy, 
matt leaves present a foil for 
the greys and towns of leafless 
trunks and brandies. Hollies 
glisten around their shining 
crimson berries. So tor, the 
fieldfares have concentrated 


on the more accessible 
thorn berries exposed t 
toll of their leaves. The 
sharpened all thecolou 
walk along foe shoulde; 
Cam Ingli above Newp 
emphasised the colour! 
the land in contrast to f 

lari varcutnn nfkl... -m. 
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and moorland. Behind 
faded heather and live 
ponies. Above, ravens 
foe sunshine, feathers 
tog. often to pairs thaii 

rowing loudly. Movins 

uuo Cwm Gwaun, we i 
zards. Some of the 


biu litutt; you l 

imagining you’ve seei 
They sit still, heads si 
pale bodies moving ca 
from side to side. Thei 

offandupuntilastroi 
mal tickles them to dr 
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Ten generations of guilt in Downing Street 

HUGO YOUNG vneetsthe ambivalent politicians who have wanted u$ in, or out, of Europe over the past half-century 
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E urope is the future. 
But Europe is also his- 
tory. Journeying to 
Madrid nest month to 

seek a new concert of Europe, 
John Major is the legatee or 
these forces. He’s obsessed by 
fear of the future, for domestic 
political reasons. Yet in this 
he's only the last in a line of 
leaders who have found the 
Europe issue impossible. 

- Not all agents of this history 
are dead, and I have spent 

interviewing the sur- 
vivors for a Channel 4 series. 
Ifceir statements seem of 
unique significance. They illu- 
minate the familiarity of Brit- 
ain's modern predirament. I 

conclude that any scholar 
Jooktagfor a case-study to 
serial treason on tte princi- 
ples of leadiaxbto need not look 
beyond Britain- fn-Enrope. 


This is a verdict on which ah 
sides of the argument can 
probably agree. It's a meeting* 

point for otherwise ferocious 

enemies. Europhites and Euro- 
phobes all have cause to reflect 
harshly about the qualities of 
just about every occupant of 10 
Downing St in living memory. 
For indecision and 
! inconstancy, evasion and 
, deception, self-delusion and 
prophetic error, there’s noth- 
ing to match this story. 

In the beginning were Win- 
ston Churchill anti Clement 
Attlee. The extant voices from 
that tint decade still speak for 
a different world- view. Lord 
Sheffield, now 91. recalls when 
3ean Mamet and himself, then 
a middle-ranking but potent 
Foreign Office official, could 
meet in the Hyde Park Hotel to 
dispute their back-of-the- 


envelope versions of the future 
cfEurope. 

Those were days when 
global forces led to London. 
These old men still thick, in a 
big way. Their largeness 
exposes the littleness of pres- 
ent politicians, and the narrow 
legalities that fascinate them. 
Yet in their time, the fifties, 
these were guilty men. Shef- 
field was an architect cf the 
flhision which gripped Chur- 
chiB, Attiee and. Anthony 
Eden: that “Europe” would not 
work, and that Britain needed 
do part of it anyway. 

With Harold Macmillan 

rsn^ ft t h e hft fftrrnfog g nf chang e 

He fiftced the feet that America, 
fee Commonwealth or solitary 
pseudo-grandeur did not after 
a British way aflife. In 1961, his 
government decided to dip & 
toe in the water. Perspective 


gives a wonderful unreality to 
the attempt frustrated by Gen* 
oral da Gaulle, who was 
goaded by Macmillan's con- 
tinuing supposition that the 
US connection shouldstill 
exceed the European. 

No more brilliant comedian 
has occupied Downing St than 
Macmillan. The archive 
recalls that politics was once 
fan. The old Edwardian 
charges fee General with in- 
sufferable nostalgia. He 
thought Britain could walk in 
and rearrange the furniture 
others bad put in place. Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville, now 
88, with magnetic charm, is a 
persuasive reincarnation cf 
the General, the veto wlelder 
risen from the grave. 

The story moves on to 
chronic indecision. Over 15 
years, Harold Wilson took four 


different positions, and so did 
the official Labour Party. It is 
now possible to see that under- 
lying these tactical shifts were 
talk-outs and distractions. 
That all Wilson’s phases, save 
the initial hostility, were tacti- 
cal is attested by much new 
evidence 


B OTH George Thomson 
and Roy Hattersley as- 
sert that the terms of 
entry Wilson opposed 
in 1972 and toti sted on 
renegotiating in 1974 were no 
dif fe r ent fr om the ones he was 
ready to accept in 1968. These 
tactics had a party purpose, 
and in their last phase, when 
designed to keep Britain in. 
could he called shrewd. 

But Labour’s history on the 
Europe question is one of eva- 
sion and diversion. One pre- 


vaiiing analysis, much touted 
by Denis Healey, whose mind- 
changes are uncountable. Is 
that Europe never mattered as 
much as people claimed. For 
machine me w iur» . Tim 
ghan (apart from Lady 
Thatcher, the only actor to re- 
fuse an interview) pure preg* 
matism justified every twist 
But Europe became a surro- 
gate for other battles. 3 can 
recall no judgment from Tony 
Benn. a man who eschews per- 
sonal viciousness, to compare 
with the vitriol he pours over 
Ned Kinnock for his sudden 
adoption of a pro-E urope posi- 
tion in 1983- Unmindful ofhis 
own opinion-shifts, Benn says: 
"Kinnock gave up everything 
be ever claimed to believe, in 
fixe pursuit of power.” 

The prize for irony is 
reserved for Margaret 


Thatcher. Of all his inheri- 
tances. Mr Mai™* must find 
hers the most onerous. Yet it's 
also the biggest puzzle. She 
took Britain further into the 

Brussels system than anyone 
since Ted Heath presided over 
entry in 1973. The blot on 
Heath’s otherwise lonely 
record of consistency was to 
dissemble about what Europe . 
really meant for British sover- 
eignty. Hers was the Single 
European Act. In 1986, which 
extended majority voting and 
recognised that a single 
market would never be created 
unless national vetoes were 
suppressed. 'ftils was the great 
Thatcher contribution. Yet it 
co-existed with the most irre- 
sponsible anti-Europe 
propaganda campaign ever 
waged by & British prime 
minister. 


How did this contradiction 
come about? For every Arthur 
Cockfield. the personal ser- 
vant she appointed to the Com- 
mission. there are Bill Cashes 
seeing dark deceptions by the 
Foreign Office — answered by 
serving officials who know 
exactly what she knew. 

Much has changed in SO 
years. Through government, 
business and recreation, the 
island is tethered to the conti- 
nent. This fact of history is 
neither disputable nor change- 
able. Yet also how little has 
changed in the reluctance of 
the political class to start its 
arguments by embracing 
rather than contesting that 
The pedigree of evasion at the 
top goes back 10 generations. 

TTte Last Europeans: Sunday, 
9pm. Channel 4 



Cold fish and sacred cows 


Nick Serota, the Tate’s director, is the 
annual target for critics of the Turner 
Prize award. Why does he attract 
such vitriol? Photo: GARYWEASER 
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INTERVIEW 


D EAD COW, bisected 
horse, red drips, 
pumping blood, 
cold fish: the 
Turner Prize Is 
upon us again. Next Tuesday, 
live on TV, one of the four 
artists showing at the Tate 
will get the £20,000 prize. Will 
frbe Damien Hirst, for his 
spliced cow and calf or Mark 
Walltogerforthe videos of 
Ascot mid hyper-realist paint- 
ings trf racehorses with mis- 
matched bodies? Or Callum 
Innes, whose abstract can- 
vasses are spattered with 
paint and turps. Or Mona 
Hatoum, who has filmed her 
own internal organs with an 
endoscopic camera. 

And toe cold fish? The cold 
fish, allegedly, is Nick Serota, 
director of the Tate Gallery 
and chairman of the Turner 
Pri2e jurors. He is one of the 
most controversial and influ- 
ential museum directors in 
the world. Since arriving at 
the Tate in 1988 (from running 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery), 
shaken t hin gs up with 
annual rehangs of the collec- 
tion and with some startlingly 
avant-garde acquisitions. 
More than anyone, he influ- 
ences what we Bee of modern 
art He is overlord not just of 
the London Tate, bat the Tates 
in Liverpool and St Ives and 
has just secured £50 million 
from the National Lottery for 
the new Tate Gallery of Mod- 
em Art at Bankside, which 
will open in the year 2000 if 
another £50 million can be 
raised. Serota is confident be 
can get it from corporate in- 
I vestors. “There will be a pub- 
lic appeal,” he adds, “when we 
get to the last £5 million.” 

We are in his beautiful, 
stark office in the Tate with a 
single abstract picture by 
Michael Andrews an the wall, 
and that is only there because 
Serota wants the trustees to 


buy it He is a tall, grim- 
featured man with a sliver of a 
mouth arid an unnerving 
habit of suddenly squinting 
his eyes when making a point 

Now 49, he lives in Arch- 
way. with a former Tate em- 
ployee, Teresa Gleadowe, far 
whom he left his wife two 
years ago. He grew up in 
Hampstead, the son of an engi- 
neer and of Baroness Serota. a 
Labour life peer. He studied 
economics (before switching 
to art history) at Cambridge, 
“because I am interested in 
organisation”. It is said be was 
so wettorganisedas a child 
that his mother rewarded him 
for not tidying his bedroom. 
"Crap." he says, but concedes, 
*T have a tidy mind.” He is a 
puzzle, neither cold nor warm, 
very dry but good fim whan 
roused. Insiders at the Tats say 
Serota is not close to his staff 
and is renowned for his obses- 
sion with details, such as the 
spaces between exhibits. 

Though he describes the 
Tate as a melting pot of curato- 
rial talents, and insists he has 
catholic tastes mart, everyone 
says his avant-garde passions 
hold sway. His spiky, minimal- 
ist outlook does not, however, 
preclude a taste for commer- 
cial stunts, like getting celebri- 
ties to present the Tunier 
Prize. This year, it is Brian 
Eno. It might, one day, be , 

Madonna. >r We haven’t asked 
her but she might do it,” he i 

says. “She is very interested in 
the visual arts and she is a 
collector.” So that’s the 
reason? Serota smiles thinly 
and chooses not to reply. 

IBs mission to educate us 
can sometimes appear to over- 
ride his mission to delight us, 
too. Re-arranging the perma- 
nent collection has doubled 
1 visitor numbers in the past 10 
years but it infuriates those 
who come to see the Tate's 
highlights, like Rodin's The 
Kiss or Hockney's Mr and Mrs 
Clark with Percy. Neither is 
on show at die moment 

"Our new way of showing 
the collection,” replies Serota. 
“involves loss as well as gain 
... but the process of change 
encourages people to look and 
think about what is not there. 

In the 1980s, Rodin’s Kiss was 
not much on view bat people 
weren't complaining. Now, 
people are more conscious 
aboat what should or shook! 
not be on view.” 


On that basis, would he 

nynmmunH tlw f-nirarp pu ffing 

tiie Mona Lisa in store for a 
white? "It would be quite 
refreshing,” he says. “It is not 
the best picture in the Louvre.” 
To tiie public, that is beside 
the point Does Serota see hixn- 
sdfas serving the public, or 
instead, a higher, drier notion 
of art? He looks cross. "I serve 
the public certainly and also 
the artists. I wouldn’t move the 
collection about ifl wasn’t 
thinking about the public: We 
boy and we show with a view 
to fee public. That doesn’t 
mean we necessarily always 
buy or show exactly what fee 
public likes.” 

The Turner Prize is where 
the debate over the Tate’s role 
reaches its apogee. Every year, 
its critics hoot with laughter at 
the lounging body casts, the 
dead sheep and the video in- 
gfeiTlatf nn a, qnPw H/m ing Rem. 

ta’s judgment above alL He has 

the casting vote, though says 

he can’t recall using it “My job 
is to get the other jurors to 
reach a decision they can all 
live with.” He admits he uses 
persuasion when the shortlist 
is drawn up. “I would never 
throw tilings off the list” be 
says, “bid I might encourage 
them to think again.” 


1 A #HY. as the public 

1 BA B and critics keep 
A B A B asking, do figu- 
1 B AB ra five painters 
W W never geta look 
in? And why are the Turner 
Prize shows so dominated by 
installations? “Because 
successive juries have taken 
the view that amaaogst artists 
working under the age of 50, 
the most interesting work is 
not being produced by figura- 
tive painters. Our job is to 
reflect what young artiste are 
currently engaged in. The Jer- 
wood Pri ze was set up two 
years ago expressly to counter 
the Turner, with fee specific 
wish that fee artists should be 
figurative painters. This year, 
they shortlisted five artiste. 
Four were over 50 and the 
other was Callum Innes. who is 
on fee Turner Prize shortlist 
So this isntaconspiracy 
invented by the Tate.” 

Damien Hirst is being tipped 
to win the Turns- Prize this 
year. Does Serota think Hirst 
w£D prove to be as important 
as, say, Picasso? “If you’re ask- 
ing me whether I think Hirst is 
as important in 1995 as artists 
like Picasso and Braque and 
Derain were in 1905, the 
answer has got to be yes. %’s a 
strong artist making some 
rather remarkable work and 
he is Influential. ** 

The Tate owns just one Hirst 
a work called Life Without 


Condemned to die, a pit bull terrier wins a reprieve and Britain sighs with 
relief. Our dottiness over dogs gives JOHN CUNNINGHAM paws for thought 

Love and dogged devotion 

L ORD knows what ft ( for pit bull terriers down I Dempsey let it be known | winter draws an, Dempsey 

would have been like if I Ealing way. I that she bad been well treated 1 might indeed leave Han well 

Dempsey had decided Anyway, yesterday mom- in the police kennels; she’s not ( for San Tropez, to take up an 

on an Intimate embrace ( ing, everything was as pin- a hypochondriac, so it was after from a Madame Bardot 


I ORD knows what it 
I '■ would have been like if 
I Dempsey had decided 

on an Intimate embrace 

wife one of the callers who 

invaded her lounge yesterday; 
it was terrifying enough 
having pur canine hostess 


shoulder hug. 

Actually, that’s unfeir it 

was a bit over whelming but 

perfectly decorous. Dempsey 
is no Jawy: she doesn’t sali- 
vate over you; she knows how 
to behave. It’s true that her 
manners are pushy but they’re 

otherwise perfect, even allow- 
ing for fee fact feat she’d been 
er , er, she’d been away for 
three years as they say, euphe- 
mistically, in HanweH. 

Hanwefi tea tiny, upwardly 
nobile enclave of West Lon- 
don, where they are too polite 
o use a common phrase like 
teatb Row. which is where 
tenpsey was, after the courts 
nmd her guilty of walking 
nmuzzled to fee shops wife a 
uman being. Sadly, they just 
mt seem to have nuff respect 


for pit bull terriers down 
Ealing way. 

Anyway, yesterday morn- 
ing, everything was as pin- 
seat as Dempsey had Ml it in 
the tiny front lounge of the 
terraced home which she 
moved into six years ago. 
Thanks to her housekeeper, 
Mrs Diane Fannernan, fee 
plastic covers were on the 

large comfy three-piece suite; 
there wasn’t a human hair on 
the deep blue carpet with Its 
bold floral pattern. Family 
photographs gleamed on the 
occasional tables: and the 

m i n ^chauflel <w w rintlwi 

above the happy home- 
coming. 

Amid all the excitement, 
Dempsey bustled among her 
guests without knocking over 
any of the array of nick-nacks, 
while Mrs Farmemaiya 
slight, cheerftd and retiring 
lady who Dempsey has been 
lucky to keep for so long, 
emerged from the background 
only to put into words the feel- 
ings of freedom which Demp- 
sey was too overcome to voice. 


Dempsey let it be known 
that she bad been well treated 
in the police kennels; she's not 
a hypochondriac, so it was 
Mrs Fannernan < who had 
campaigned tirelessly for her 
release) who hinted that she 
had a slight heart murmur 
and some afher teeth were 
worn down with gnawing on 
the bars. 

Hacks who had gone to Han- 
well expecting that a bitch 
with a name like Dempsey 
would, or, er— that we would 
probably find a bit of a dyko 
dog with a studded black 
leather harness and matching 
lead, were proved terribly 
i wrong. Mrs Fannernan 
pointed oat that compared 
with a cat who Dempsey had 
taken in as a lodger (since 
deceased) only tofind she was 
a tomboy, Dempsey was al- 
most feline. 

We weren't surprised by 
Demnsev’s fastidiousness — 
how she disdained to walk in 
fee cemetery across the road. 
But we were shocked to hear a 
rumour confirmed: that, as 


winter draws an, Dempsey 
might indeed leave Hanwefl 

for San Tropez, to take up an 

after from a Madame Bardot 
who runs a rather classy 
boarding boose there and 
takes in non-paying guests. 

Of course if s easy to sati- 
rise the soppy dottiness that 
the Brits — and the Fraach, 
too have for dogs, by revers- 
ing the roles of Dempsey and 
her owner. But ifs a fact that 
many of us elevate pets to per- 
sons, and we use the standards 
and conventions of social and 

commercial intercourse in 

our dealings wife them.. 

I This can even affect fee 
| most hard-bitten of profes- 
sionals. In Dempsey’s case, 
i lawyers who have atlast been 
successful in their fight, 
through endless rounds in 
court, to keep the dog alive 
have waived most of their foes 
of around £50,000. 

Imagine a mere dog having 
that effect on a normally fee- 
obsessed profession. Even 
more bizarre behaviour — 
more worrying because it Is 



collective behaviour— came 
from passengers on a Boeing 
747 on their way from Houston 
to London. 

The thermostat malfunc- 
tioned in one of fee holds 
where a five-year-old shih-tzu 
was travelling as cargo. The 
dog was getting uncomfort- 
able, so Captain Bex Gravel ey 
asked the passengers to vote 
on whether they should divert 


Unmuzzled . . . Han well 
hound, Dempsey, with her 
owner Diane Fannernan a p 

to Boston, adding several 
hours to the journey, to get the 
dog treated. Apparently, 
everyone’s hand shot up, and 
Graveley got an award for his 
kindness last Thursday- It 
goes without saying that it 
was a British Airways fligh t 
How strange that it takes a 
dog to overcome the innate 


gers. If there had been a delay 
for any other reason, you can 
be sure they would have 
scalped the captain. 

Of course some argue that 
such reactions, if they need 
any jus t ificati on , should be 
seen as small acts of kindness 
to be set against the massive 
catalogue of cruelties and 
wrongs that we have commit- 
ted against the canine kind. 
That, although there is a prob- 
lem with dangerous dogs go- 
ing unmuzzled, fee badly 

drafted Art which was used to 
confine Dempsey was, clearly, 
not the right way. 

We can only marvel over 
the way dogs have held us in 
their gaz e: literally so infee. 
case of a labrador called 
Oscar, who appeared at this 
year’s Edinburgh Festival. 

His owner claims that anyone 
gazing into Oscar’s eyes for a 
few moments fells into a deep 
trance. 


Form— consisting of a set of 
glass-fronted shelves display- 
ing shells. Serota says, “it 
refers to the shelving you see in 
natural history museums. If 
you ignore what the work 
refers to it is like ignoring the 
fact thata Picasso of a mother 
and child refers to the iconog- 
raphy of the Madonna." But it 
is a representation of a real 
mother and child, whereas a 
shelf tea shelf is a shelf not art 
Yes it Is. says Serota, because ft 
is shown in a gallery , and 
because it has a title. But if 
without its gallery contest and 
title, it becomes Indistinguish- 
able from real shelves, how can 
it be art? 

“There are so many ife in 
your sentence, ft is impassible 
to answer,” he retorts. “And I 
think ft wooldbe distinguish- 
able.” We agree to differ on the 
Hirst 

Just as many agree to differ 
wife Serota that his £700 ,000 ac- 
quisition of a Joseph Beuys in- 
stallation, of huge rocks with 
felt-lined sockets cut into them, 
was money well spent Has Ser- 
ota ever looked at a work of 
modern art and not seen the 
point? “Frequently.” he says. 
’There are .occasions when 1 go 
into a collector’s house and see 
something about which they 
are wfli^ enthusiastic and I 
don’t think of ft as good art 
And I go to museums and feel 
the same.” 

That someone has been 
conned? “No, just that ft tenot 
somethtagthat is speaking to 
me. And tfthe trustees sug- 
gested we should buy it, I 
would argue against them, 
though there might be curators 
here who want it. Since cura- 
tors are paid to use their eyes I 
shouldn't deny that view, 
though I migbtappeal to the 
trustees, who will then listen to 
both arguments.” 

So what we see at the Tate 
now is not stamped with Serota 
all over it? “Not very much. It 


would be absurd to say I didn't 
have a personal passion. But 
there are ail sorts of shows here 
that I have relatively little hand 
in. What I do is help decide 
whether we do a show in the 
first place; help to give that 
show a shape; encourage the 
curators to refine and define 
what they ore doing; help them 
to persuade people to fend 
works for the show, and occa- 
sionally go in at the end saying 
why don’t you move feat pic- 
ture along fee wall a bit to give 
it a bit more space? I just touch 

little bits of the organisation 
for short periods of time.” 

This, you suspect under- 
states the case. Serota, after all, 
inherited his curatorial staff 
birt the Tate is wildly different 
from before he arrived. 

Below us, toe last cf the day's 
visitors to the Turner Prize ex- 
hibition are being shown out 
Many of them will be asking 
themselves, what is art? Serota 
once answered by saying: “Art 
helps people understand their 
place in the world. It locates 
us.” 

How? How does the Mona 
Hatoum exhibit ctf six rows of 
cages do this? 

“It conjures up all kinds of 
associations in one’s mind,” - 
says Serota. “Cages— bold 
on! —prisons, torture, medi- 
cal experiments, in a very 
simple and powerful way. It is 
just as evocative as a carefully 
drawn portrait of a prisoner in 
a celL Forme— weU, for the 
jury, though 1 was happy to 
see it on fee list” 

How about a Mondrian 
painting, then? Isn’t it enough 
to say ft has a pleasing pat- 
tern, without getting all politi- 
cal? Serota lodes thoughtful 
’’Ithink you should look at 
Mondrian again.” Typical 
Serota, this: peremptory, mys- 
tifying, stimulating and irri- 
tating. In the world of contem- 
porary art, Serota is one of the 
most provocative exhibits. 


expanding. 



Take it now - from newsagents. 

Or for 12 months’ supply, which you may 
cancel, call 101711757 7029. 











Nice Jewish American 
princess Ellen Steinberg 
became nasty pom star 
Annie Sprinkle. Now, like 
another princess, she wants 
to be queen of our hearts 


Sprinkle, 
sprinkle, 
little star 



I ARRIVED at the ICA with 
a National Gallery carrier 
bag containing Christmas 
cards and left having 
added to it a certificate 
which, designated me as an 
honorary member of the Plea- 
sure Activist Party, “for help- 
ing the world to became a 
more pleasure-positive place". 
Also in the bag, nestling up to 
those 10 reproductions of a 
detail from The Virgin And 
Child Enthroned Among An- 
gels And Saints (BenozzoGoz- 
zoll, c 1421-1497) was a box of 
playing cards In which Annie 
Sprinkle, as the Queen of 
Hearts, sat resplendent on the 
cover in green Renaissance 
brocade, tiara, sceptre, pearls 
and two large breasts con- 
nected by gold chains and 
tassels. 

If Princess Diana’s idea of 
being the queen erf people's 
hearts consists of martyrdom 
and counselling, Annie Sprin- 
kle’s involves us dressing up 
and having more orgasms. She 
has described her self as a 
post-porn modernist, one of a 
small group of women who 
entered the sex industry and 
came out the other side as per- 
formance artists. “Post-Pom 
Modernists celebrate sex as 
the nourishing life-giving 
force." says her manifesto. 
"We denounce sexual censor- 
ship as anti-art and inhuman. 
We empower ourselves by this 
attitude of sex-positivism. 

And with this love of our sex- 
ual selves we have fun, heal 
the world and endure.” 
Sprinkle arrived in town on 
Wednesday from Long Island 
via Copenhagen to do some 
performances at the ICA. 
These are completely sold out 
as are her book and her play- 
ing cards. The sweetest pic- 
ture ofher is in a pink tutu 
with a magic wand and a cou- 
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pie of feet of decolletage. Her 
smile suggests she’s about to 
turn a rabbit into Cindy Craw- 
ford. She shows me two 
before/after photos: one is 
Annie Sprinkle unadorned, 
blghips, sagging tits, opera- 
tion scar, spreading thighs, 
what millions of women her 
age (41) see when they look In 
the mirror and know that they 
are hopelessly sexually unap- 
pealing; in the second, corsets, 
uplift bras, boots, wigs, make- 
up have turned her into Miss 
Fab. The point she’s making Is 
not about the necessity of illu- 
sion (the before picture shows 
what a con pornography Is) 
but that we can thwart the de- 
nial of out sexual selves, any 
way we choose. A vacant 
leopardskin seat in her play- 
ing-card pack tells the viewer. 
'This Could Be You. Pleasure 
Activist Extraordinaire." 

Annie Sprinkle has not al- 
ways been Annie Sprinkle. 
Once she was Ellen Steinberg, 
a nice Jewish girl from a lib- 
eral family of teachers. “I 


from one extreme to another. 
When I discovered sex at the 
age of 17, 1 thought: this is the 
greatest thing, how come 
people don’t know about it? In 
school you learned about the 
sperm and the egg but that 
was it.” 

As a hippie, she found a job 
in a massage parlour and en- 
joyed herself so much that it 
1 was weeks before she realised 
that she had become a prosti- 
tute. Middle-class girls who 
enter the sex industry fre- 
quently see it from a different 
viewpoint than the poor for 
which it is a dead-end high- 
way. “I was enjoying befog 
touted and being told I was 


didn’t like Ellen very much, so fabulous "she says. “I was 


I invented Annie," she says. 
"Ellen was very shy. Annie 
loved attention. Ellen had a 
very low self-image and Annie 
was voluptuous. Ellen needed 


making love for money and I 
didn't see any problems with 
that atalLl was really curious 
and promiscuous and I be- 
lieved I was doing a good job. 


attention and Annie got a lot of 1 They came in all repressed 


attention. Ellen wore dumpy 
clothes. Annie was exciting 
and wore fabulous things. 
Ellen was afraid of sex, Annie 
was fear less. So there was this 
kind of dichotomy. I went 


and uptight and they left 
totally happy like little angels. 
Now, looking back of course. I 
fed differently." 

Asking what caused this re- 
i evaluation brings her ner- 


Situation vacant 


Television 


Jonathan Romney 


-r-HEY’RE CALLED sit- 
I corns because they sit to 
I the comer erf your living 
room, glaring balefully at you 
like some mad distant relative 
you never knew you bad. 
You’re not snore why you’re 
staring back at them, but they 
seem to have been there Bar- 


ters in Stephanie Caiman’s 
new series Dressing For 
Breakfast (C4) were the per- 
sons unknown in tile studio 
who were in fits at every stale 
mid-eighties gag about aduki 
beans, Bolivian silver cooper- 
atives and men’s hopelessness 
at oral sex. Presumably the 
laughter-was canned, like the 
aduki beans. It was a slender 
conceit single woman with 
overbearing mother seeks 
man. Goofy, long-suffering 
Louise (Beatie Edney) Is out 
with her best chum, sophisti- 


ever and look ominously intent cated-but-supportive Carla 


on moving in. 

If there’s a Rule Number 
One in the poetics of situation 
comedy, it’s this: a sitcom has 
to give viewers the impression 
that the people on screen are 
old friends, or better still foes 
detested since time began. Sit- 
com characters can’t appear 
out of nowhere, but neither 
can a new show waste time 
introducing them gradually. 
That's why bad sitcom series 
often seem to have started 
from programme 16. They try 
to fool us into thinking we al- 


(Holly Airtl) and they’re eyeing and Arthur Matthews, was 


up men. Whoops — this one 
has a girlfriend, that one’s gay, 
the other has a baby stropped 
to his back. 

Set to some vaguely defined 
Hampstead of the mind. Dress- 
ing For Breakfast seemed to be 
aiming for dry social observa- 
tion. but some of the gags were 
as oblique as the title. Carla 
asks Louise about that Ameri- 


can that’s after her. “He'll wear stupid, sexually insecure, tact- 






Zoltan Sotymosi may have been 
sacked fomthe Royal Ballet, but 
he’s left a fantastic replacement 

Divine might 


\ A /HEN Zoltan Scrfymosi | 
\/\/ bad-mouthed his way 1 
V'Y out of rehearsals of 
Balanchine's ApoDo last week 

and so out erf employment with 
the Royal he left behind a 
great role and a great ballet 
Made in 1928, it’s the workin 
whlrh BgjgncMne fam nnsly 
began’ stripping his movement 
into lean and abstract neo-clas- , 
Sic lines. Yet there’s Still pas- 
sion and the cast not only dis- 
played the lurofoously 
beautiful contoureoftbe cho- 
reography, they also danced it 
as a story. 

Jonathan Cope, replacing 
Solymoei as ApoUo, looks god- 
like to begta with, given his 
long solidly curved limbs, 
tightly curled hair and bony 
Greek profile, buthis tech- 
nique is Olympian. Hi* : 
deep, stretchy./?!# and serene' 
control allow him tostog 
through the choreography and 
he capturesexacfly the shift- 
ing nuances of Apollo’s growth 
—through frisky coltishness, 
tec g fl fl B a-rro g aru T * gn d the 
ftnpl awpH r ealisation nfhts 

divinity. Most cf all he shows 
us Apollo falling in love. When 
he takes the hand erf Darcey 
Busseti’s Terpsichore, foe two 


vously to a halt Why did you 
want to do this interview, she 
asks. The Daily Mall has al- 
ready done Its predictable tax- 

pay era' -money- wasted-on- 

filth routine. Much ofher 
stow cannot be seen in Brit- 
ain because of its depiction of 
erect penises and her invita- 
tion to the audience to come 
and examine her cervix 
through a speculum. 

For the next 20-odd years. ■ 
she worked both in the sex 
industry and as a perfor- 
mance artist, making pom 
movies — latterly with Can- 
dida Royale. the first pom ac- 
tress to become a director 
aiming erotic films ata female 
market She agrees that much 
of what turns women off from 
mainstream pom is the aes- 
thetic, Which remains stub- 
bornly wedded to the malp 
sexual response. She points to 
educational sex films aimed at 
couples as opening women up 
to this market However the 
difficulties of female-oriented 
pomogapby are evident In 
Candida Royale's soft-focus 
videos. Mills and Boon with 


your clothes off. By contrast 
Sprinkle introduces into sex 


appeal to me and frankly I 
think it’s a copout For me its 


Junction, Cambridge 


one of its qualities men tend to I more challenging and iuter- 


ignore, humour. Her playing I 
card pin-ups depict women as 
sexual subjects rather than 
sex objects, asking each wom- 
an to depict a visual fantasy of 
her erotte self. That said, they 
still look like pin-ups. l 

When she turned 40, she 
took a year-long sabbatical to 
reconsider her life. She did six 
months of therapy and aban- 
doned the recently fashion- 
able sado-masochism. 

' ‘Madonna r she says. “She 
copies me all the time.” 
Sprinkle met another wom- 
an and fell In love and that put 
much of her previous work 
Into question. For porn is 
about the separation of sex 
from everything else and its 
politics are only ever the poli- 
tics of personal freedom, liber- 
tarianism with only the 
shallowest notions of liberty: 
"Personally, at tills point In 


more challenging and inter- IFFERENTfbnnsof 

esting to be interested in I ldance music home in on 

relationships and monogamy. I v different parts of the 
It's more of a challenge to do • anatomy. Dub reggae is in 

tenderness and real caring. m a n y ways the most direct it 

“My girlfriend has a great slinks across the floor, winds 

butt said! could totally get off itsetf languidly round your legs 
i on spanking itbvino, I stop and fommakas a ferret-tike 

[ myself I. want to love and nur- dash for the groin area. Alarm- 
ture her butt. She’s hadalbtof ingthough this may sound, the, 
sexual abuse and it's so easy to appeal cf a good swinging. 


go into that other thing. Per- 
sonally, it’s boring to me now. 
There’s such a vast world to 
explore in tenderness and 
equality and wow, what's all 
that about? What’s it like to be 
equal? Thafs radical where 
rmfrom.” 

At the moment she’s work- 
ing on a video documentary 
about orgasms. I asked her if 
she ever got bored with sex. 
‘That’s like saying to an 
•archaeologist, do you ever get 
bored with archaeology? It’s 
my main interestand lifelong 


my life I don’t want to perp et u - work." When I left she was 
ate images of sadism and mas- posing in black lurex evening 


skunking dub reggae rhythm is 

irr pgjaHhU»flTirt Hmriiwi. 

The peculiar thing is that 
paradoxically, dub also seems 
tote most vulnerable to the 
slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fashion. The I/jndon- 
based trio Dreadzone has afeel 

f pf and rrifn n il h i j emttoriTi'h, am 


Ruling 

Albert Hall 


lode into foe most piercingly 
erotic, tender gaze I’ve ever 
seen in this work. 

- Bussell dances as divinely as 
Cope and ha- sister muses, . 
Deborah BuDard Belinda Hat- 
ley, are almost as good. Ex- 
traordinarily the rest of the 
evening carried on in tiie same 
fashion. 

Kenneth MacMillan’s Side 
Show was made as a comic 
stowstopperfor Lynn Sey- 
mour and Rudolf Nureyev and 
has a moustachioed strong 

mnsm mfl h i ff ditey twltorieq 

vying to seduce their public. 

It’s like a Victorian postcard, 
wittily and expertiy crafted. 
Here Irek Mukhamedov’s 
swaggering physical bluster is 
not only very funny, but faintly 

alarming wh ile Mt yakn Yn. 
szhda is a kitten with claws 
trying to wreck his act 

If Side Show is a one-off the 
other two works are also worth 
a second look. Blanchine'sDuo 
Ccpoertant gets stranger ev ery 
time I see it, while Ashley 
Page’s Fearful Symmetries be- 
comes more thrilling. Both 
ballets were danced 
fabulously. 

Judith MadtreU 


dearly demonstrated on their 
sporadically inspired debut LP, 
Second Light Few groups have 
been able to meld it with nine- 
ties trance and techno styles 
quite so seamlessly, a fact to 
which the heading Cambridge 
Junction stood as testament. 

For much of the set. Dread- 
zone played as an instrumental 
three-piece (bass, drums, and 
Batnyfiutelip. twf bwrdgl, com- 
pensating for the lack of a 
visual focus by means df some 
clever, carefully compiled film 
projections. Even the more fey 
tracks from the album sounded 
better live, enervated by slabs 
of deep, rumbling bass. But It 
was whesvthe core three were 

joined by the dreadlocked 
crooner Earl Sixteen that the 
skankfog began in earnest 
They probably felt the floor 
shaking in Sydney. 


ochism and slavery and bond- 
age," ste concedes. “It doesn’t 


gown, spike heels and a pink- 
jawed “pussy puppet". 


i I HE 
I hap 
I sou 


terminally (and very 


Andrew Smith 


raksornoL Well there weren't 
many anoraks to be seen in the 
Albert Hall plenty of tartan 
scarves though, and a few St 
Andrew's crosses being un- 
furled at various emotion- 
drenched mmnents as Donnie 
Munro’s beautiful voice soared 


happily) unhip meisters of I and span while he strode 


single- woman comedy, but 
where Ellen De Genares and 
Grace Under Fire’s Brett But- 
ler can gobble up one-liners 
like mouthfuls ofTwiglets. 
this cast had the stilted feel of 
RSC players slumming it. 

The trouble with Dressing 
For Breakfast is that It tries to 
make us believe we re getting 
credible people in credible sit- 
uations. but that's not what we 
want from sitcom. Coogan’s 
Rem (BBC2D succeeds because 
it scraps the hwiepth psychol- 
ogy, goes all out for stereo- 
types and ends Up with some- 
thing wonderfully acute. The 
opening episode, co-written by 
Steve Coogan himself was too 
plot-heavy. But this week’s, 
w r itte n by Graham Llnehan 


Sound support for Diana 


Radio 


Anne Karpf 


something else. We know soft- 
ware salesman Gareth Cheese- 
man the second he appears. 
He's a smarmy, rebarbative 
leftover from the eighties, but 
doesn’t realise he’s a dinosaur 
— an ungainly baby dinosaur 
I at that. Cheeseman only needs 
one basic character facet — 
he’s excruciating— and the 
i rest follows from that He’s 


those stupid shoes with the big 
stitches and say my name all 
the time,” she replies. As pithy 


ready know the characters, but one-liners go. it's a bit of a 
we get the distinct feeling that mouthful and to be honest I 
we've accidentally walked into don’t get It 
the kitchen of complete The show aspires to the flip, 

strangers. scattershot cynicism of tile 

The only compelling charac- American school of nutty - 


less and likes to celebrate suc- 
cess with a quick fumble in his 
Calvin Kleins. The moment 
when he absent-mindedly 
called the software magnate 
“Dad" spoke volumes. A won- 
derful episode, it was as crass, 
cruel and sublimely insightful 
as a vintage Viz strip. 


P RINCESS DIANA might 
have rev ealed a ll on TV, 
but radio swiftly stepped 
into give the nation Its say. 
Radio 5 Live relayed the entire 
Panorama interview but, 
while BBC2’s Newsnight was 
(mostly) canvassing the great 
if not n ec essarily the good. 
Radio 5 Uve, in its instant 
News Talk pbone-in, was lis- 
tening to what ordinary people 
had to say and, even before foe 
interview had finished, was 
deluged by callers. 

And so it continued, with an 
unprecedented listener res- 
ponse to BBC radio's Tuesday 
phone-ins — Radio 5 Live’s 
The Magazine and Radio 4’s 
Call Nick Ross — as well as 
PM’s Letterline (Radio 4) and 
probably every local radio 
station in the country. Mean- 
while Talk Radio had listeners 
in their droves phoning in to 
Monday evening’s James 
Whale programme, while the 
debate continued on Tuesday’s 
Simon Bates and Jonathan 
Kfog shows. Every single citi- 
zen seemed to have spoken 


about Princess Diana on radio 
last week. Via radio, she’d 
made instant and interactive 
contact with the nation. 

The reactions were reveal- 
ing too. According to Talk 
Radio's listeners’ poll over 87 
per cent said that Princess 
Diana had gone up in their 
estimation. PM’s listeners 
found 80:40 in her favour, but 
while the vast majority of 
News Talk's mainly female lis- 
teners supported the Princess, 
the more mixed audience to 
Radio 6*s The Magazine was 


divide? You heard it first on 
the radio. 

All the talk of royal bulimia 
and postnatal depression made 
it a good week to launch a 
series on mental Alness. Most 
radio programmes try to de- 
mystify the subject by suggest- 


that the only remaining good 
objectwas the cat Michael Ig- 
natieff mostly made a sens!- ' 
tive interviewer, though he 
was rightly reproved by a doc- 
tor for Ms tendency to romanti- 
cise tbe creative potential of 
manic depression, as if it were 
somehow worth the agony If 
you turned out a Hemingway. 

But what really marfed the . 
programme was its sound- 
track, foil off all the cliches 
aboto mental illness which the 
programme itself dispelled. 

The first subject in Vera 
Frankl's The World Tonight 
Special series: Whose Free- 
dom Is It Anyway? (Radio 4) 
might have felt entitled to go 
stark raving bonkers after her 
personal experience of treach- 
ery, but instead she became a 
Green MP.Frankl's five por- 
traits of Eastern European 


I sonlfiil Scottish folk-rock 
breezed into this mdikely 
venue on Thursday, shortly 
before heading back north cf 
the border next month to fin- 
ish their current tour. It's all a 
for cry from the village halls of 
Skye, birthplace and early 
stamping ground trf the core cf 
the band, songwriters Rory 
and Calum Macdonald and 
singer Donnie Munro. 

But if anything could turn 

fhp 

caverns of the Albert Hall into 
something fefotiy approximat- 
ing to a West Highlands 
ceilidh it is foe lush, stinting 
anthems of these gifted 
musicians. . 

Runrig are not to everyone's 
taste of course. Pity. There’s 
been a bit of minor skirmish- 
ing about the band in Scotland 
already this year. Rod Stewart 

(tough Cheddar a 

sflly debate's been trickling on 
in the letters pages of the Daffy 
Record and suchlike about 
whether their fans are ano- 


around the slightly dotty set, 
featuring the quayside of a 
fishing village. 

With their sprawling lyrics 
about land and sea, the Scot- 
tish diaspora, tbe country and 
the elements, Runrig plough a 
course about as for removed as 
you can get from the tight, 
domestic anecdotes cf modern 
Briipop. Never mind: there 
can’t be many bands that can 
unfailingly get a London audi- 
ence singing along in Gaelic. 
The sell-out crowd had come 
determined to have a good 

time. And that's what they did. 

After a few quiet numbers 
from the new album, and some 
extensive rummaging in the 
Gaelic back-catalogue, the 
bouncing, roaring melodies of 
songs like Rocket To The 
Moot, City Of Lights and, of 
course. Loch Lomond bad 
everyone swaying, clapping 
and stamping for more. 
Terrific. If you tike this sort erf 
stuff Which I do. 

Roger Alton 


ing that they too might one day women whose lives have fon- 



An odd rereading 
of Desire Under 
The Elms opens 
at the Tricycle 

Displaced 

desire 


I CAN think of few more spe- 
cifically American plays 
than Eugene O'Neill’s Desire 
Under Tbe Elms (1924). True, 
Its story of stepmotherly pas* 
sion harks back to Phaedra. 
But Its setting is New England 
in 1850, its speech rhythms are 
profoundly American and the 
farm over which the charac- 
ters battle for possession sym- 
bolises the entire country. 

By a stroke <rf wilful perver- 
sity, Polly Teale's Shared Ex- 
perience production, now at 
the Tricycle, decides to make it 
an Irish play set in the indeter- 
minate present Ephraim 


Cabot, who brings his new * 
bride hack to the farm, repre- 
sents the hard-hewn Calvinist 
spirit and the power of the ac- 
quisitive will His sons. Sim- 
eon and Peter, symbolise the 
dream erf escape to the Califor- 
nian goldfields. His brfdeAb- 
bie and his third son. Eben. 
embody a world erf defiant 
sensuality. 

O’Neill for all his Irish an- 
cestry, is writing a minis tore 
epic about tbe American story 
about the contest between pu- 
ritan, Old Testament instinct, 
with Its emphasis on isolation 
and hardness, and an opposing 


join the ranks of the mortally 
iff, but the opener in Radio 3’s 
Secret Theatres OfThe Mind 
an manic depression did tiie 
opposite, illustrating how far 
the condition is from the aver- 
age range cf human experi- 
ence. The wild extremes suf- 
fered by the programme's two 
interviewees included out-of- 
control spending (four Jackets 
on a mild day), ami such perva- 
sive feelings of worthlessness 


belief in the fruits erf love and 
sharing. O’Neill resolves this 
battle with a psychologically 


d am e n t a ll y changed since 1989 
opened with. Vera Lengsfeld. a 
43-year-old ex-East German 
peace activist and dissident 
who discovered that her hus- 
band was informing regularly 
on hear to the StasL The mar- 
riage broke down but Vera 
looks forward, while ex-hubby 
indulged to a kind of tortuous, 
nonsensical self-justification 
in this ptthy, pungent opener 
to the series. 


silent, symbolic appearances 
as Eben’s mother and whore. 
Jonathan Cullen conveys 


tucatoc relationship ta which foe's 

I HcATRte also tbe pivot — advising her 

T — — ; : youngs: rival, Nancy (Jenny 

An Experienced McCrindle), as well as the three 

Woman Gives Advice men they’re both involved 

Matthew Lloyd's production 


implausible device but it is still Eben’s turbulent Qedlpal 


a powerful unashamedly 
melodramatic play in which 
ancient myths are adapted to 
an American setting. 

That some of this power still 
emerges, in spite of Teale's de- 
racinated production, says 
much for the quality of the act- 
ing. GabrieRe Reilly's Abble, 
gradually stripping down to 


spirit through a series of wild. 


Y ES. This time they’ve got 
it right The world pre- 
miere aflainHeggie's 
new play is raw, it’s real it’s 
right and it's here and now. If 
tills doesn't pull a younger au- 
dience in to the Ro y al Ex- 
change there's no hope for tbe 

world. 

Siobhan Redmond is wry, 
ironic and subtly sexy as Bella, 
a 39-year-okl Glaswegian with a 
liro-totoybay andsomething 
more serious In'fhe house next 


staccato movements and Robin | door. Sunday morning garden- 


Tbomeon plays Ephraim with 
a fine, gnarled, blasted-oak au- 
thority. But by transposing a 


fog brings two intruders into 

her carefully cultivated life- 
style cf choice, freedom and 


play about the harsh American elaborately articulated polite 


puritan spirit to an undefined 
Irish context the production 
makes about as much sense as 
Synge's Riders To The Sea 


what cme has to call a Freudian might ifyou set it in deepest 


slip, conveys the character's 
fierce sexual longing and, lest 
we miss the point makes 


Arizona- 


Michael aldington 


respect Haggle’s plays are un- 
nervtogly real because his 
characters talk with unreal 
Celtic lack cf Inhibition to a 
way that disguises yet reveals 
what they’re really thinking 
and feeling. Bella becomes ag- 
ony aunt tn a pentangular 


is finely poised, balancing the 
barbed banter with raunchy 
business involving a hosepipe 
and the garden shed (Laurie 
Dennett’s set is magically real 
with plants that age;. And he 
gets great performances from 
David Tennant as the young 
lover. Alastair Galbraith as a 
crashing no-hoper and Alexan- 
der Morton as the gristed guy 
next door. 

It's a Jacobean comedy of 
1990s manners, with tragic 
undertones --a cruel encapsu- 
lation of sophisticated niceness 
that neglects foe dog beneath 
the skin. Televiskm could learn 
from Heggle’s hard-working di* 
alogue— ft has abrutal truth- 
fomess that reveals, better 
than any other writing I know, 
how we trap ourselves to 
politeness. 

□ At the Royal Exchange until De* 
cember 16. Details: 0161-633 8633. 

Robin Thomber 


DON QUIXOTE. KNIGHT TIME DRAMA 


MUSIC BY HENRY PURCELL WORDS BY DON TAYLOR AND THOMAS D’URFEY. A BRAND NEW PRODUCTION STARRING PAUL SCOFIELD 
^ AND ROY HUDD. DON QUIXOTE THE SUNDAY PLAY ON RADIO 3, TOMORROW AT 7.30PM. 
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Seconds out . . . George and Caroline on their wedding day. Bach was repulsed by the other. He passed out drunk that night 

Till death do 
them part 



Spies, plots and public score settling - the 
current Battle of the Waleses has uncanny 
parallels with the rumbustious marriage of 
ttieir predecessors, George and Caroline. 
MARTIN LINTON compares the bust-ups 


T HE Princess of 
Wales has been 
offered an annual 
income of £1.3 
million on condi- 
_ Son thatshe lives 
abroad, with another pay- 
ment of £1.3 mill ion if she 
gives up her claim to the 
throne. If she refuses, she is 
being threatened with divorce 
by the Prince of Wales-— he 
has witnesses who have seen a 
man lying on her bed with his 
trouser flap undone and his 
hands on her naked breast. 

Meanwhile, the editor of a 
tabloid newspaper claims the 
Palace has offered him £8.000 

to' “turn against the princess" 
and has passed him confiden- 
tial documents "damaging to 

herreputatkm”. 

All of this is true, butithap- 
pened to the last Prince and 
Princess ofWales whose mar- 
riage ft II apart — Prince 
George, the Prince Regent, 
who later became King George 
IV . and Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick, who was Queen 
for several weeks, even 
though the doorkeepers 
refused to let her into the 
coronation. 

Every day. it looks more 
and more as though the sad 
saga of George and Caroline is 
going to be repeated down to 
the last little detail. Already 
the parallels have been un- 
canny. Both separations fol- 
lowed “fairytale” weddings. 
Both occurred after the couple 
had been married II years. 
Both followed the publication 
of a book defending the prin- 
cess. Both ted to bitter battles 
between rival newspapers. 
Both led to acrimonious pub- 
lic debates about the morals 


and the fitness to rule of the 
future king and the right of a 
separated Princess of Wales to 
become Queen. The Palace 
would do well to refresh its 
memory and try toavoid the 
appalling final act of that trag- 
edy. 

In 1795, George was a dash- 
ing young prince, a trifle over- 
weight and given to gambling, 
but nevertheless a very glam- 
orous figure. She was an un- 
known German princess. The 
couple had exchanged paint- 
ings of one another, but they 
bad not met until a few days 
before the wedding. A hostelry 
was chosen a few miles from 
London where they could 
meet as she travelled towards 
London. 

The meeting ended in 
instant physical revulsion. 
Caroline turned to her ladies- 
in- waiting and compla ined 
that he was “fat and nothing 
like his portra it”. George 
turned to his chamberlain and 
uttered what remains his most 
famous remark: “Harris, pray 
get me a glass of brandy." 

On their bridal night, the 
Prince was so drunk, accord- 
ing to Caroline. that be spent 
most of it "under the grate 
where he fell and I left him". 
Somehow be must have con- 
summated the marriage 
because a dau ghter was born 
nine months and one day 
later. That, according to Caro- 
line's biographer Thee Holme, 
was the only time they slept in 
the same bed. The Prince de- 
veloped an aversion to his wife 
| and told Harris: “I had rather 
I see toads and vipers crawling 
| over my victuals than sit at 
the same table with her.” 

Whatever Diana's troubles 


in the early days of their mar- 
riage. they were nothing to 
Caroline’s. She sat at home 
feeling bored and unloved, 
making wax models of her 
husband, sticking horns in 
their heads and pins in their 
bodies and watching them 
melt to front of the fire. There 
were even reports that 
Caroline had tried to take her 
own life. 

George asked her for a sepa- 
ration within a year. But when 
he pressed the Sing to agree, 
his father refused, saying that 
his marriage was not merely a 
private matter but “a public 
act wherein the kingdom is 
concerned”. A year later the 
Prince succeeded in banish- 
ing her to a modest house cm 
Blackheath, then a village two 
hours' carriage drive from 
London, where she busied 
herself running an orphanage. 

The dispute between the 
couple did not surface in print 
until 1806 when they had been 
married, as bad Charles and 
Diana, for 11 years. And just 
as tile present drama started 
with the publication of 
Andrew Morton's Diancr. Ha- 
True Story. the George and 
Caroline story started with a 
work called simply The Book 
and written by Spencer Perce- 
val twho later became a Tory 
prime minister and was 
agqqsg iriatpd hy a madman to 

the Commons). 

Tbe King, George m. dealt 
with Spencer Perceval's book 
in a way that is not open to the 
Royal Family today. He or- 
dered it to be withdrawn from 
sale and compensated the pub- i 
lisher to the tune of nearly 
£30Q .000 at today’ 5 prices. 1 

As in Diana's case, London | 


society was alive with allega- 
tions of infidelity by Caroline. 
This finally led the King to set 
up a “delicate investigation " 
to establish the facts. Its mem- 
bers were the Prime Minister 
and four peers, including 
Lord Spencer, ancestor of the 
present Princess of Wales. 

The rumours centered on 
Rear-Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, a “gallant sailor with a 
roving eye” who was a fre- 
quent visitor to her house at 
Blackheath, Captain Manby 
RN, a visitor whenever his 
ship was In dockat Green- . . 
wich, and William Austin, a 
baby boy whom sbe treated as 
her own. The “delicate investi- 
gation” cleared Caroline of 
adultery and established that 
the baby was in fact a Dept- 
ford docker’s son whom she 
had adopted at birth. 

There was no need for a 
similar investigation into 
George's infidelities. They 
were well known to all of 
London society. Before Caro- 
line, he had been morgana ti- 
cally married to Mrs Maria 
Fitzberbert and since Caro- 
line be was known to have 
committed adultery with two 
daughters of a turnpike man 
named Hyfield; Mme de 
Meyer, a French courtesan; 

Mrs Crowe, whom he kept in a , 
house in Charles H Street and 
by wham he had a child; Mrs | 
Lewis, a Weymouth boarding- 
house keeper; and a prosti- 
I tute; not to mention his noto- 
I nous affairs with the wives of 
various long-suffering aristo- 
i crats, such as Lady Jersey and 
Lady Conyngham. But in 
those days a prince’s indiscre- 
tions were hardly considered 
worthy of comment 

After the “delicate Investi- 
gation”# was opeti warfare. 
Both Prince and Princess “did 
all they could to win over 
Journalists and newspapers to 
their sides”. The main bone off 
contention was that George 
would not allow their daugh-. 
ter Princess Charlotte to pay 
more than one visit a fortnight 
to her mother who was by 


George IV has a fit after he is told by his chamberlain that 
his attempt to have Caroline declared an adulteress and 
kicked off the throne has failed 


i' 4 - *• 



The same news is greeted with joy by the Queen — sitting 
below a portrait of her ‘lover* Pergami — with the jubilant 
rabble outside. Both cartoons are by Theodore Lane 


then living, like her succes- 
sor, in a flat in Kensington 
Palace. Since George would 
not read Caroline's letters and 
returned them to her un- 
opened. she had them pub- 
lished in friendly newspapers. 

Like their successors, 
George and Caroline recru i ted 
and briefed rival newspapers 
to take their sides. The Prin- 
cess was first into the field, 
winning over the editors of the 
Morning Chronicle, the Pflot, 
the Sinr and the Sunday 
Review but as George’s biog- 
rapher Christopher Hibbert 
relates, the Prince’s agents 
struck back by offering the 
Morning Chronicle copies of. 
documents “damaging to the 
Princess's reputation”. 

They then offered the editor 
of the Evening Star £300 (£8,000 
in today’s terms) to “turn 
against the Princess”, but the 
editor turned them down be- 
cause he could make more 
money by supporting the 
Princess. The Evening Star 


had increased its circulation 
by a quarter in four weeks by 
campaigning for Caroline. . 
The Times initially supported 
George but as Hibbert 
records, “a bad fall in circula- 
tion suggested a change in pol- 
icy. After the change, the cir- 
culation was rapidly made up 
again.” 

It was only in 1811 when his 
father went mad and he 
became Prince Regent that 
George was able to persuade 
the Government to grant him 
the formal separation. But a 
divorce was refused unless he 
could provide proof of adul- 
tery. In 1812 and 1813, the 

press campaign was at its 
height and finally in 1814 he 
persuaded the Government to 
buy the Princess off with a 
salary of £50.000 a year (£1.3 
million today) on condition ■ 
that she lived abroad. The 
Prince also engaged spies to 
follow her and watch for evi- 
dence of adultery at the villa 
on Lake Como in Italy where 


she finally took up residence. 

When his father finally died 
in 1820 and he became King 
George IV’. be persuaded the 
Government to offer Caroline 
another £50,000 (£1.3 million) 
to relinquish her title and stay 
abroad. But she was already 
on her way back when she met 
the envoys at St Omer near 
Calais. She rejected the offer 
and landed at Dover to the 
cheers of a large crowd of sup- 
porters who accompanied her 
to London. 

The issue of whether the 
present Princess of Wales 
should become Queen and 
should, as one MP put it, turn 
up for the coronation at West- 
minster Abbey in a separate 
carriage, may seem to be an 
unlikely eventuality, but it 
was this issue that shook the 
nation in 1820 and almost 
destroyed the Hanoverian 
royal family. 

The London-mob were 
firmly on Caroline’s side and 
when the aristocracy went out 
in their carriages, they risked 
being stopped and forced to 
repeat “Long live the Queen" 
before they could continue. 
Radicals were also on the 
Queen's side and her support- 
ers included Macaulay, Cole- 
ridge. Byron, William Cobbett 
and Alderman Wood, the Cord 
Mayor of London. 

At the height ofthedispute 
crowds streamed through the 
streets of London all night 
with torches making passers- 
by shout “Long live the 
Queen’ and roaring their sup- 
port. When she went to the 
House of Lords, crowds lined 
the route from St James 
Square to Parliament to catch 
a glimpse of her carriage. Car- 
ters rented standing room, tn 
their wagons for a shilling a 
day. Different trades, crystal 
workers, bakers, brass- 
founders, marched down Pic- 
cadilly every day in her sup- 
port and. on one day. 200.000 
collected to see her sail down 
the Thames in her state barge. 

What infuriated them was 
George’s attempts to prove 
Caroline’s adultery. Unable to 
accuse her in a British court, 
because her alleged adultery 
occurred abroad, be used a 
parliamentary device, a Bill cf 
Pains and Penalties, which 
effectively tried her in the 
House of Lords. If passed, the 
Bill would arraign her for “li- 
centious, disgraceful and adul- 
terous intercourse” , divorce 
her from her husband, deprive 
her of toe title of Queen and 
keep her name out of the 
prayer book. 

The King's spies had pro- 
vided him with evidence that 
pointed strongly to her adul- 
tery with an Italian baron, Bar- 
tolomeo Pergami. at the villa 
on Lake Como. A gardener had 


No change of 
tack with 
Jack the hack 

Granta has a winning formula. Does 
the new editor date to tamper with 
it? JOHN CUNNINGHAM finds out 



A PAIR of fangs, glisten- 
ing with the freshly- 
drawn blood of a vic- 
tim, drools across the 
cover of the new Granta. Then 
you see the coverline— “Fbod, 
the vital stuff” — and the vam- 
pire becomes an epicure: the 
photograph is of a tray of 
sushi. 

The contents of Granta, 
where head chef Bill Buford 
has been succeeded by Ian 
Jack, is a bit of literary sushi 
lunch, too. There are piquant 
morsels from a dozen writers. 
But unlike a restaurant, 
where anew chef always 
means a make-over for the 
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menu, this hasn’t happened 
with the magazine that's been 
serving up the freshest liter- 
ary fere now for 15 years: 
American Bill Buford has 
gone back to Manhattan, 
maybe to bring a touch cf the 
Pacific rim to Tina Brown’s 
New Yorker, where he is fie- 
tion- editor. 

So the quarterly, which is 
printed on paper crisp as 
starched napery, and col- 
lected by yesterday’s yuppies 
(whose parents used to buy 
Fotio Society editions), is in 
the hands of Jack the Back. 
Aiim editing the Independent 
on Sunday for three years, 
he’s now fully in control of the 
Granta kitchen, but you'd 
hardly know there was a new 
cook on the block. 

Canny Ian Jack: why go ber- 
serk with the blender when 
Granta continues to be one of 
the surprises of publishing: 
sales at 80.000, many an sub- 
scription, and two-thirds in 
! the United States. Overseen 
by a benevolent, if not indul- 
gent proprietor who owns the 
New York Review ofBooks. 

Rather like Ralph Lauren 
re-inventing classic British 
tweeds, Buford saw that the lit 
mag was a defonct form with a 
good pedigree — and conjured 
an update of Cyril Connolly’s 
Horizon and Alan Ross’s Lon- 
don Magazine. He re-invented 
the editor's persona, too: be 
went from titerary gent to lit- 


erary lad: went crazy on soc- 
cer; honked with the true hoo- 
lies; and chronicled their 
strange rituals in a book — 
Granta imprint, natch. 

He spotted the Big Issues, 
too — Death. Africa, Crime. 
Biography: it worked; Granta, 
toast of the Groucho, graced 
work-tops In Netting Hill. 

You could say that Granta’s 
luck deserves to ran out with 
Buford’s departure. It’s an 
anomaly in publishing terms; 
if s all about literary grazing, 
appetisers f rom work in pro- 
gross, bonsbouchestrom the 
novels you’ll need to name- 
drop. But hang on: why pay 
£7.99pfora copy when you can 
snack on one of those 60p 
minl-Penguins? You can jeer 
at the epithet someone coined: 
a small magazin e that pub- 
lishes big names. And argue . 
that it's all very well being 
about new writing, but what 
about new writers? 

Ian Jack is for too canny to 
throw out Buford's version of 
Colonel Sanders’ secret reci- 
pe. But he's objective enough 
to say: “Bill was a formidable 
character. IBs tastes were 
remarkably strong — he 
wanted strong narratives in 
which dramatic things hap- 
pened, usually written by ! 
men.” That paid off when East 
l Europe dominoed; the right 
writers were at his table. 

Jack says his own tastes are 
a bit broader ami more politi- 


cal Already he’s gone for 
many talented women contrib- 
utors, but he'll still go for big 
themes — news will probably 
be nest — though probably - 
less often. And he’ll also 
splash Big Names on the 
cover, offering a a chunk 
much bigger than those pres- 
ent morsels inside. Indeed, 
there’s more than a touch of 


seen them kissing, a mason 
had seen him sitting with his 
arm round her when she was 
bare to the waist, a valet had 

seen him helping her with her 
bath, an equerry had seen him 
lying in her bed with the flap of 
his breeches half unbuttoned, 
a waiter had seen him with his 
bands on her naked breast and 
thigh, a maid had seen him 
emerging from her room with 
only his drawers on. 

At the end of a sensational 
three- week trial it was clear 
that Caroline had the opportu- 
nity and the desire, but did she 
do It? Adultery could only be 
assumed. The Italian wit- 
nesses, paid handsomely to 
come to London, had to be pro- 
tected by the Army and the 
Navy, which moored a man-of- 
war in the Thames. Even then 
the only witness to claim to 
have seen Caroline and Per- 
gami inflagmnte delicto on a 
soTa was too frightened to 
come to London to give 
evidence. 

The supporters of Caroline 
threatened to call all of 
George’s mistresses to give 
evidence to the Lords, includ- 
ing Mrs Fitzherbert, Mme de 
Meyer, Mrs Crowe, Mrs Lewis 
and various prostitutes, not to 
mention Lady Jersey and 
Lady Conyngham if George 
took his Bill to the Commons. 

In the end the Lords passed 
the Bill by such a narrow ma- 
jority — 108 to 99 — that it was 
clearly not going to get 
through the Commons and 
had to be dropped. For three 
days and nights there were 
fireworks, bonfires, singing in 
the street and illuminations 
all the way from Piccadilly to 
Whitechapel A crowd of 
50,000 cheered her to St Paul's 
fora thanksgiving service. In 
Peterborough and other pro- 
vincial towns troops were 
called to quell disturbances. 

But the King was still pre- 
pared to go to any lengths to 
stop Caroline becoming 
Queen, even instructing the 
doorkeepers of Westminster 
Hall to refuse her admission to 
what should have been her 
own coronation on the 
grounds that she did not have 
aticket- 

She duly turned up at the 
door and said: “I am your 
Queen. Will you not admit 
me?” The doorkeeper refused, 
saying: “My orders are spe- 
cific and I feel myself bound to 
obey them.” It brokeher 
spirit Three weeks later she 
died of “emotional distress". 
But history has recognised the 
title that George denied her. 

In history books she is de- 
scribed as Queen Caroline 
and the precedent stands that 
the King’s wife is the Queen, 
whether crowned, whether 
separated, or not. 


knot or other, running to 
20,000 words or so. Fact thick- 
ening the mixture of fiction. 
All Granta will need are con- 
tinuing high sales figures to 
prove that it still knows how 
to stir the right stuff. 



Ian Jack . . . a journalist of 
distinction for 30 years 

literary razzmatazz to his 
main wheeze: Granta is pres- 
ently asking America’s lite- 
rati and academia to nominate 
the best young novelists. 
Never mind that it mightn’t 
have any more to do with liter- 
ary merit than does the 
Booker Prize, 20 bright book- 
brat names will emerge next 
year. Granta will extract their 
work in progress. 
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20 OBITUARIES 


Louis Malle 


An eye for the 
inner character 


L OUIS MALLE, who 
has died aged 63, 
once said that it 
would take him a 
good 25 years to be- 
come a fully matured film* 
maker. That suggests a mod- 
esty few of his 

contemporaries of the French 
New Wave shared. They were 
convinced they had found a 
fresh way ahead after the 
“theatrical" offerings of the 
old French cinema, exempli- 
fied by Carn£, Prevert, even 
the great Renoir. 

Malle was not so sure. TO 
him, Renoir was a god and he 
felt he had "to work like hell 
to justify myself". At the same 
time, he deplored “the cur- 
rent emphasis on the auteur 
theory”, recognising that 
film-making was not the 
result of one person's vision 
but of the hard work of many. 

Given that thought, it is 
perhaps more easy to under- 
stand why, throughout his 
long career, there seemed to 
be no such thing as a typical 
Louis Malle film nr one that 
perfectly exemplified his art 
He bowed as much to the past 
as to the present or future. 

But his legacy now seems ex- 
traordinarily rich — more 
than 30 films, a half-dozen of 
them classics. 

Which the half-dozen are 
depends as much on the indi- 
vidual watcher as on any offi- 
cial history of the post-second 
world war cinema. But many 
would include Zaade Dans Le 
Metro, for its breathless origi- 
nality. Le Fou FoUet, an al- 
most stifling film about the 
last days of an alcoholic, Le 
Souffle au Coeur, for Its dar- 
ingly innocent delineation of 
incest, Lacombe, Lucien as an 
essay on the true banality of 
eviL Atlantic City, as one of 
the best films ever made by a 
frenchman in America and 
Au Revoir Les Enfants, about 
schooldays under the Nazi 
Occupation. 


These films alone would en- 
sure him a place among the 
best European directors erf 
the last few decades but they' 
would not give a complete pic- 
ture of the man. He was also 
fascinated by documentary, 
having worked with Jacques 
Cousteau, and bis seven-part 
series Phantom India, which 
got him into such trouble 
there, is still a model of tena- 
cious if romantic Inquiry into 
another and stranger culture 

than his own. 

The truth is that Malle did 
not always get his due pre- 
cisely because his films were 
not easily classifiable but also 
for the better reason that his 
attitude towards his material 
was not always clear. He In- 
variably seemed at his surest 
when dealing with young 
people, whose ideas were also 
not formed, like the boys- in 
Le Sn uffle au Coeur, Lacombe, 
Lucien and Au Revoir Les En- 
fants. In these cases, he dug 
deep and successfully into 
youthful psyches and the ef- 
fect of the guilty adult world 
upon them. 

The other reason few could 
really ptn him down as a film- 
maker possibly had some- 
thing to do with his wide cul- 
ture and sophistication, and 

hie unfamiliar wealthy hanfc- 

ground, which hardly made 
him into the same kind of 
radical rebel as Godard or ob- 
sessed artist as Bresson, with 
whom he served as assistant 
in the mid-fifties. 

You could say he was a clas- 
sicist by nature but one who 
often favoured, at any rate up 
to the mid-point of his career, 
the exotic or baroque. He also 
had too much of a sense of 
humour to believe that there 
was one path down which he 
should walk: “There are 
many journeys we can take in 
this peculiar thing called life. 

I just follow my instincts 
rather than anyone else’s 
road. That way I can only 


Marne myself for stepping in 
the shit occasionally." 

You could say that Black 
Moon, Pretty Baby, Crackers 
and possibly Damage were oc- 
casions when be did and it is 
certainly true that his work 
varied greatly in strength and 
purpose. But, as befits a man 
who once said that Renoir’s 
The Rules Of The Game was 
his single, most overwhelm- 
ing experience in the cinema, 
and whose Miiou In May was 
a direct tribute to Renoir, he 
never g^ive up the struggle for 
perfection, nor did he 
think that he had ever 
achieved it 

What he did achieve was a 
mastery erf style through 
which he illustrated a real 
feel for his characters not just 
in the big moments of their 
lives but in the small too. De- 
tail was often the distinctive 
element in his films and his 
feeling for the apparently in- 
significant made his best 
films if not great, then very 
nearly so. 

For instance, the moment 
in Le Souffle Au Coeur when 
the 15-year-old Laurent has 
his first sexual experience 
with his mother is traversed 
in a way that is the opposite of 
sensational and raids not with 
drama bat with laughter — a 
stroke that defuses the se- 
quence of prurience entirely 
and moves it truly into some- 
thing very like real life. 

These sort of moments are 
invariably part and parcel of a 
Louis Malle fihn as if, though 
not at all frightened of drama, 
he is stQl determined to prove 
that you can become a good 
story-teller only if you (hat to 
people in bistros as well as 
read great books and see great 
films. 

He used to say that he made 
his first film. Lift To The Scaf- 
fold, when he was too young. 
The result, he added, was a 
striving after effect that pre- 
cluded simply looking at his 



Malle the modest master . . . There are many journeys we can take in this peculiar thing called life. I just follow my instincts' photo; qarry leaser 


characters and observing the 
tiny things that made them 
different from one another. 

He also said that life was 
too short and interesting to be 
making movies ail the time 
and that he needed a gap be- 
tween projects to find out 
more about it People who 
work all the time, like Godard 
and Altman, he found “awe- 
inspring". 

“If 1 did that" he once said, 
“my films would get worse, 
not better. 1 like to spend a 
year or two doing not very 
much, then to play at being a 
fihn director for six months. 
Actually, even then I consider 
myself more of a chef d’or- 
chestre than an auteur. For 
myself, film-making is a col- 
lective experience or it is 
nothing. I depend so much on 
everybody else.” 

Perhaps the key to his best 
work lies in the story David 


Hare, who collaborated with 
him in namagg tnM him. He 
reminded Malle of the poet 
who upset a supporter by tell- 
ing him that it had taken only 
25 minutes to write a certain 
poem. But that, on the other 

hand , it hart taken him 25 

years to reach the position 
where he was able to write it 

"Absolutely, absolutely," 
Malle replied. “It was Sven 
Nykvist [the great Swedish 
cinematographer] who first 
drew my attention to this 
very thing when he said it had 
taken him 20 years to achieve 
simplicity." 

He added that when he 
showed people the script of 
My Dinner With Andre, in 
which there is considerably 
more talk than action, they all 
said it was a wonderful text 
but not a movie. *Tve never 
been able to understand that 
After all, in one of my first 


films . Le Fou Follet what is 
there? Just Maurice Ronet in 
a room, and he's going to kill 
himself This kind of cinema 
is completely riveting tome. 1 
went to 25 minutes of Speed 
and I was bored to death. I 
had to leave.” 

Fortunately, though he 
went to America and almost 
but not quite, conquered, he 
didn’t have to make Speed or 
Batman or any action film. In- 
stead, at least one of his films 
there, Atlantic City, proved 
that you could look at Amer- 
ica with European eyes and 
find more in it than many an 
American director. 

It also enabled Burt Lancas- 
ter to give one of the perfor- 
mances of his life as an age- 
ing. small-time criminal who 
hangs around Atlantic City 
doing odd jobs and taking care 
of his dead boss's broken- 
down mistress. Of Malle. Lan- 


caster afterwards said: “He 
saw inside the character and 
he told me to express that Not 
the outward bit put the inner. 
No one asked rae to do that 
before." 

It's an epitaph Malle would 
much appreciate. It wasn't 
ideology on which he sought 
to base his films — T known 
lot of things that are wrong 
but I'm not too sure 1 know 
anything that’s right" — nor 
was it a search for proper ar- 
tistic expression or technical 
prowess, even though he did 
indeed search for both those 
things. 

It was. especially towards 
the end of his career, now cut 
short before he could make 
his film about Marlene Diet- 
rich. the search for the inner 
truths about the characters he 
portrayed. 

That’s why actors liked him 
(“Some actors need to be 


bossed but most of them are 
scared to death and need to be 
treated like pieces of Sevres") 
and why his last work, Vanya 
On 42nd Street was so un- 
expectedly successful. 

It is almost a chamber 
piece, and an entirely un- 
adorned run-through of the 
Chekhov masterpiece which 
let the actors express them- 
selves and, in doing so. gave 
new life to the author himself. 

Being an unselfish man. hr 
liked the thought of that — 
bringing someone else’s tal- 
ent to a new audience. We will 
miss his own talent, his 
slightly pessimistic wisdom, 
his filmic grace and his per- 
sonal polish and humanity. 


Derek Malcolm 


Louis Matte, film director, horn 
October 30. 1932: died November 
23,1995 


Junior Walker 
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Shooting 
from the lip 


I JUS pumping rhythms, 

H raw and urgent vocals 

II and, above all, die mus- 
I cular blast of his 

Seiner saxophone will always 
be remembered as the trade- 
marks of Junior Walker, who 
has died aged 53. 

His tough, take-no-prisoners 
attitude to bis music was 
summed up in the opening 
moments of Shotgun, his mil- 
lion-selling hit from 1965. The 
track kicks off with a gunshot, 
loud enough to send listeners 
diving for cover. Walker and 
his band, the All Stars, 
brought ratmeh and roots iness 
to Berry Gordy's often sugary 
Motown stable. 

Walker was bom Autry 
DeWalt Jr in Blythe vide, Ar- 
kansas, and numbered among 
his early influences some of 
the high-rolling, big-blowing 
tenor saxophonists of fifties 
jazz — Illinois Jacquet, Arnett 
Cobb, Buddy Tate and the 
rasping, squawking Earl Bos- 
tic. “They used to play in our 
town and on Sundays I’d join 
them,” he recalled. “We made 
a lot of noise, people would 
complain, but the cops would 
say, “Hell, leave them be. At 
least we know where they are, 
they ain't causing no trou- 
ble’." He formed bis first band 
in his teens, an instrumental 
outfit called the Jumping 
Jacks. He adopted the stage 
name Junior Walker because 
his stepfather had started call- 
ing him “Junior”, while he 
was nicknamed “Walker" 
from a childhood fondness for 
walking everywhere. 

Junior had energetically 


built a respectable local repu- 
tation by foe time he formed 
the All Stars In 1961 with his 
high school friends Willie 
Woods (guitar), Vic Th om as 
(organ) and James Graves 
(drums). The jazz and R&B 
combo took their n ame, apoc- 
ryphally, from an incident 
during a gig one night when a 
customer yelled out: These 
guys are all stars!" But it was 
when writer/producer 
Johnny Bristol recommended 
them to Harvey Fuqua, based 
In Detroit that career pros- 
pects opened up. Signed to Fu- 
qua's Harvey label, they 
scored some hits in foe Detroit 
area in 1962, all of them assem- 
bled on foe Soul Session 
album. These included Brain- 
washer and TwistLacka wanna, 
while dec's Mood would go 
Top 50 when reissued by Mo- 
town four years later. 

Fuqua's roster and his as- 
sorted record labels were 
bought by Motown In. 1964, 
after which Walker and the All 
Stars were re-signed by Berry 
Gordy and deposited cm foe 
Motown conglomerate's Soul 
label. The following year. 
Shotgun — named after a 
dance — was to be their first 
hit under the Motown um- 
brella. The record soared to 
number 4 on the US charts 
and was nominated for lses’s 
Best R&B Recording at the 
Grammy Awards the 
following year (won on the 
night by James Brown’s 
Papa's Got A Brand New Bag). 

Later in 1965, foe AH Stars 
delivered another of their best- 
known hits. Shake And Fin- 



Junior Walker . . . raw, 
rootsy and raunchy 

gerpop, a similarly pumping 
dancefloor-galvaniser. In June 
1966, they readied number 20 
with the magnificently roar- 
ing and raunchy (Tm A) Road 
Runner. They enjoyed further 
hits that year with a version of 
Marvin Gaye's How Sweet It Is 
and Barrett Strong’s Money: 

. In 1967, while the Summer, 
of Love was disporting itself in 
San Francisco and almost 
everybody else on Motown 
was gating suave and sophis- 
ticated, foe All Stars contin- 
ued to plough their noisy, un- 
complicated furrow with tunes 
like Pucker Up Buttercup or 
Come See About Me. Still, the 
group were able to demon- 
strate their appeal to a broad 
cross-section erf foe pop audi- 
ence by appearing at the 
Miami pop festival in Decem- 
ber 1968, when they performed 
alongside the disparate likes 
erf Three Dog Night, Fleetwood 
Mac and Chuck Berry. 

The next year brought a suc- 
cessful Greatest Hits album, 
while the ballad-orientated 
What Does It Take (To Win 
Your Love), featuring a more ' 
soulful than usual saxophone 
introduction' by Junior and a 
writing/producing reunion 
with Messrs Bristol and 


Fuqua, was their biggest hit 
since Shotgun. A further 
chartb aster with a cover of 
foe Guess Who’s These Eyes 
made 1969 highly profitable 
for foe All Stars. 

However, time was catching 
up with Walker and, after a 
Top 30 entry with 1970’s Gotta. 
Hold On To This Feeling, foe 
All Stars’ career-graph de- 
scribed a pronounced down- 
ward curve. Recordings be- 
came sporadic and. aside from 
occasional chart appearances 
with the likes of Take Me Girl 
Tm Ready or Way Back Home, 
foe AH Stars were rarely 
glimpsed during foe seventies. 

It wasn’t until Walker con- 
tributed a paint-peeling sax 
solo to Foreigner’s big hit. Ur- 
gent In 1981, that his name 
became a talking point again. 
In 1983, frustrated at finding 
his career still becalmed, he 
returned to Motown to make 
foe Blow The House Down 
album and cut foe novelty 
single Sex Pot 

If Walker's chart profile was 
sorely diminished, his name 
was never entirely forgotten, 
not least because the band al- 
ways pursued a busy touring 
schedule. T've always just 
been in to putting a band 
together, getting on the road 
and m a kin g some money," 
said Walker. “And I don’t get 
tired of playing because I love 
music." 

Walker's death cranes socm 
after he took his All Stars (fea- 
turing a line-up altered over 
the years but recognisable 
nonetheless) out on the road 
with the Four Tops, their 
equally indestructible Mo- 
town stablemates. Junior had 
been ill for two years, and was 
suffering an Incapacitating 
weakness in his legs shortly 
before his death. The g ri tty 
funkiness and good humour of 
his music is certain to live on. 


Adam Sweethtg 


Autry DeWaJt (Junior Walker), 
musician, bom 1942; died Novem- 
ber. 1995 


Lord O’Brien 


Cheques and 
balances 


L ESLIE Kenneth 

O’Brien, who has died 
aged 87, was Governor 
of foe Bank ofEngland 
from 1966 to 1973: He was edu- 
cated at Wandsworth School 
and entered the bank at foe 
age of 19, his father having 
obtained foe necessary nomi- 
nation fftun Lord Reveistoke, 
the senior partner of Barings 
who was also a senior member 
of the bank's Court of 
Directors. 

There was little in-house 
training in foe bank at that 
time. In effect new entrants 
were trained on the job. 
O'Brien started life as a proba- 
tionary clerk, workingfor 
three years in various offices 
until taken on foe permanent 
staff His chance to escape foe 
stultifying routines of the 
junior staff came with his ap- 
pointment as assistant secre- 
tary of the League Loans Com- 
mittee, set up under the 
auspices of the League of 
Nations to provide foreign ex- 
change support for various 
East European countries. 

The outbreak of foe second 
world war in 1939, and the con- 
sequent initiation erf exchange 
control under government 
regulations administered by 
the bank, provided the young 
clerk with a stimulating job in 
the new department Ashe has 
written: “We made Up rules as 
we went along and we made 
them fast under foe pressure 
of insistent enquiry and the - 
threat of unjustified loss for 
the enquirer." 

O'Brien began to ascend foe 
ladder of promotion swiftly. 


Periods as private secretary 
to governors Norman and 
Catto were followed by vari- 
ous posts within the office of 
foe chief cashier, at that 
period the most senior official 
in the bank. When assistant 
chief cashier, he made his first 
trip to foe US. as a junior 
member of a joint bank/ Civil 
Service delegation to the first 
post-war economic and finan- 
cial conference with the US 
and Canada, in foe course of 
which sterling suffered its 
first post-war devaluation. 

Later in the same year, 1949, 
O’Brien was sent by Cobbold 
on a successful journey to 
New York to persuade the 
banks there to stop dealing in 
what was known as “cheap 
sterling?'. He was offered an 
opportunity to stay on in 
Washington for two years as 
alternate executive director at 
foe International Monetary 
Fund but turned it down. 

In 1954 he became chief 
cashier, a position he held for 
seven demanding years, dur- 
ing which he was the only 
bank official in daily contact 
with the governors and the ex- 
ecutive directors, and respon- 
sible for all aspects of mone- 
tary policy within foe bank 
vis a vis both foe Treasury and 
the banking system. He had 
the additional responsibility 
of overseeing the preparation 
of the majority of the bank's . 
submissions to the Radcliffb 
Committee on foe working of 
the monetary system. 

After two years as home fi- 
nance director, O’Brien was 
elected Deputy Governor in 



Leslie O’Brien . . . flexible 
and unflappable 

1964. In 1966 It became clear 
that foe current Governor, the 
Earl.of Cromer, was unlikely 
to be reappointed For a second 
term of office by the Labour 
government then in power. 
Cecil King, a non-executive di- 
rector, told O'Brien he was the 
front-runner. King himself 
claiming to have turned the 
job down. When O'Brien was 
offered it by James Callaghan, 
then Chancellor in Harold 
Wilson’s government, his first 
action was to meet with his 
colleagues, many of them still 
in middle management posi- 
tions, to tell them of his ap- 
pointment — a gesture typical 
ofhis thoughtfulness and tact 
In July 1966 he took his seat in 
foe Governor’s room in the 
Parlours, where he spent the 
final seven years ofhis 46-year 
career within the bank. 

O’Brien made a first-class 
Governor. His years in office 
were highlighted by consider- 
able success In reinstating 
credit control and an effective 
monetary policy in the first 
few years after devaluation in 
1967. He was flexible and un- 
flappable even In crisis mo- 
ments such as that of de val ua- 
tion, when he paid a weekend 
visit to Australia to inform the 


authorities there of the deci- 
sion in person. 

He knew the bank inti- 
mately and was thus able to 
change it he called in the US 
management consultants Mc- 
Kinseys — to the accompani- 
ment of a good deal of outrage 
in the press and powerful mis- 
givings within the bank itself. 
Armed with their findings he 
was able to initiate much of 
the radical reorganisation 
continued by his successor. 
Gordon Ricliardson. Among 
those in the bank on whom he 
relied heavily for advice and 
guidance were JeremyMorse, 
an executive director and 
later chairman of Lloyds 
Bank. Kit McMahon, whom he 
appointed executive director 
for international affairs and 
who later became Deputy Gov- 
ernor. and John Fforde as 
chief cashier (later the bank's 
historian). 

The very model of a public 
servant, he had little time for 
modish talk of central bank 
independence; the job of a cen- 
tral bank was to support the 
monetary and economic pol- 
icy erf the Government, even if 
that proved to be highly infla- 
tionary. as foe monetary pol- 
icy ofhis last two years in 
office turned out to be. 

He retired, aged 65, in 1973 
and continued to play an 
active part in foe City of Lon- 
don. where he held many di- 
rectorships and of which he 
was made a Freeman. A keen 
tennis player, he was presi- 
dent of the United Banks' 
Lawn Tennis Association for 
more than 20 years. He was 
made a life peer in 1973. 

In 1932 he married Isobelie 
Pickett by whom he had a son; 
she died in 1987 and he mar- 
ried Marjorie Taylor, a former 
bank colleague, in 1989. 


Robert Pringle 

Elizabeth Hennessy 


Leslie Kenneth O'Brien (Lord 
O'Brien of Lothbury), bbm Febru- 
ary 8, 1908; died November 24. 
1995 


Weekend Birthdays 
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THOSE who have been 
tongue-lashed by Sir John 
Drummond (right), 61 today, 
and that means anybody 
who's crossed the path of the 
BBC’s quondam culture-poly- 


Death Notices 


Wmimt. agon 80. on Novam- 
orofl, m Factum. L M ttwrti—d. 
Surrey, peacefully in Ms thn Otar a long 
innoa. bome wtfii great fortitude. Ha was 
men kwed espeuaHy by Ms wives. hMda 
(dtefl lira end Maureen, sister Rea. 
daughter Barbara, son Mchad and Bialr 
partners, otop-ch|idr«in Fiona, Timothy. 
Julian and Rachel, grandson Darnel, gran- 
daughters Laura and Rabeasa and step- 
pandauflNer Retort. For many year* Head 
ot German at the former Glyn Grantmar 
School and Head of Languages. Epsom. 
Adufi Education. Family Funeral was held 
on November 23rtL Donations II w is hed In 
Ms memory to Oxfam icare of Andy Mc- 
Donald, Oxfam, 2?4 Banbury Road Oxford. 
OX2 7DZJ or Shvltar tear* of Donations 
Office. Shatter. 89 Old Street London ECTV 
SHU). 
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math, are wondering how 
long the silence can last. Ad- 
mittedly his sign-off from foe 
Proms, which he ran with pa- 
nache and catholic adven- 
ture, was a satisfying rasp- 
berry — Panic (Birtwistle as 
Pan). Self-appointed censor of 
focal Philistines, he seemed 
sometimes to be wielding the 
jawbone of a goat — anathe- 
matising the ignorance of fel- 
low chatterers, showing off 
his voracious intellect at a 
speed to outpace even a fast- 
talker like Sir Isaiah Berlin. 
Should our lives march to a 
different Drummond? Who 
better to run festivals like 
Edinburgh or the Proms, or 
dance to foe music of BBCTV 
time? Who better to bring far 
cultural horizons nearer than 
an Oz-bom international 
Scotsman who knows what he 
likes en point — and ever in- 
sisted on foe last word till 
overtaken by (surely tempo- 
rary) retirement? Apparently, 
foe hotair is now being 
wafted on to paper, deadline 
December. Good luck! — TS 



Today 's other birthdays: Nat 
Adderley, jazz trumpeter, 64; 
Paul Copley, actor, 52; Fran- 
cis Durbridge. thriller 
writer, 83; Maria Fyfe, 
Labour MP, 57; Dickie Jeeps, 
former chairman. Sports 
Council, 64; Alan Keen, 
Labour MP, 58; Charles Ken- 
nedy, Liberal Democrat MP, 
36; Yvonne Kenny, operatic 
soprano, 45; Imran Khan, for- 
mer cricketer, 43; Dr Maono 
Koivisto, president of Fin- 
land, 72; Dr Elizabeth Laver- 
ick, electrical engineer, 70; 
Richard Seifert, architect. 

85; Lord (Bernard) Weather- 
in, former Speaker of the 


Commons, 75; Sir Peter 
Wright, former director, Bir- 
mingham Royal Ballet, 69; 
Prof Frances Young, theolo- 
gian 56. 

Tomorrow 's birthdays : David 

Boden, cricketer. 25; Prof 
Margaret Boden, philoso- 
pher and psychologist, 59; 
Paul Burnett, disc jockey, S2; 
Lord Forte, hotelier, presi- 
dent Forte pic, 87; Lord Gow- 
rie, chairman, Sotheby's, for- 
mer Conservative minister, 
56; John Gammer MP, Secre- 
tary of State for the Environ- 
ment 56; John Hendry, co- 
director, Design Museum, 40; 
Prof Sir Harry Hlnsley, his- 
torian, former master, St 
John’s, Cambridge, 77; The 
Most Rev Richard 
Holloway, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, 62; John Me Vie, rock 
musician, 50; Lord (John) 
Moore, former Conservative 
minister, 58; Charles 
Schultz, cartoonist creator 
of Peanuts, 73; Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal, 
president, Falkland Islands 
Trust 72; Tina Turner, 
queen of rock’n’roll, 57; Keith 
Vaz, Labour MP. 39. 


Another Day 


November 25, 1902 . 18 Wobum 
Buildings: My dear Joyce, I 
have just heard from Lady 
Gregory about your plan of 
going to Paris to study. It 
seems that you leave Dublin 
Monday night and cross to 
Paris on Tuesday night If I 


am right I hope you will 
breakfast with me on Tuesday 
morning. I shall set my alarm 
clock and be ready for you as 
soon as the train gets in. You 
can lie down on my sofa after- 
wards and sleep off the fa- 
tigue of the journey. You can 


Doonesbury Flashbacks 
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dine with me and catch your 
Paris train afterwards. I hope 
you will come to me as I 

should like a good talk. I think 

you should let me give you 
one or two literary introduc- 
tions here in London as you 
will find it much easier to get 
on in Paris (where perhaps a 
great many people do not 
want to learn English) if you 


do some writing, books 
reviews, poems etc for the 
papers here. This kind of 
work never did anybody any 
harm Your poems will bring 
you something at once, 1 
should think. Yours sin- 
cerely, W. B. Yeats. 

Letters of James Joyce, val 2., 
ed Richard Ellmann. 

Faber. 1966. 
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Unwed 
win 
right to 
inherit 
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Richard Coibey 

I T IS common knowledge 
that not making a will can 
be ruinous for the family 
... 5-vflT the deceased, and most vul- 
nerable of all are unmarried 
Sc" co-ha bi tees. 

When a person dies intes- 
tate — without leaving a will 
— their “common law"’ 
spouse has no entitlement to 
their property, including, 
often, a share of the home in 
which they have lived. If there 
are no close relatives the prop- 

S may even go to the state 
□ottheco-habitee. 

This month the Law Reform 
(Succession) Act which will 
reduce the harshness of this 
rule, has been passed. Ironi- 

' cally. this gives much greater 
property rights to unmarried 
couples than the proposed 
matrimonial violence legisla- 
tion, recently blocked by a 
; group of rightwing Tory MPs 
on the misconceived basis 
- that It undermined the family. 
In some circumstances a 
person unfairly deprived of an 
inheritance may ask the court 
to order a gift in their favour 
from the estate. This can 
apply even where there has 
-. been a will, 

Jill Conway had a row with 
her widowed father a number 
- ctf years ago. He made a will 
leaving all his property to his 
nephews. Despite this. Jill 
spent most of bis last year 
nursing him. He did not, how- 
ever, alter his will . whether 
through forgetfulness or mal- 
' ice. JDI was able with little 
difficulty to obtain an order 
making the bulk of her 
father's estate over to her. 

But the classification of 
people able to make an appli- 
cation — such as Jill— has 
been hitherto restricted pri- 
marily to spouses, children 
and parents. In addition, any- 
one maintained by the de- 
ceased at the time of death 
could be eligible, a circum- 
stance frequently relied upon 
' by mistresses. But many co- 
habitees are not financially 
dependent on each other. The 
new law will give people who 
have co-habited together for 
two years up until the date of 
death the same right aslegal 
spouses to apply, regard- 
less of financial dependence. 

The new law will also par- 
tially reverse one of the most 
absurd principles applying to 
succession between spouses. 
Naomi Gteeson was a success- 
fill accountant; her husband. 
Ian. ran a tlirtving computer 
business. Ian was 32 and 
Naomi a year older. They had 
no children. Their assets 
together came to around 
£200,000. They were tragically 
killed in a car crash while 
touring Spain, both dying be- 
fore the ambulance arrived. 
Neither had made a will. 

Where It is impossible to tell 
which of two people died first, 
the la w — quite artificial! y — 
assumes that die elder died 
first This meant that Ian's 
parents inherited not only his 
property but Naomi's as well. 

Infect, Ian's parents did 
wliat many people do on 
receiving an unintended in- 
heritance: disclaimed 
Naomi’s share of the property. 

finder the new act, succes- 
sion will be deemed to have 
taken place between spouses 
who have not made wills only 
where one survives the other 
by 28 days. 

Surprisingly, this 28-day 
period will not apply where 
spouses have made wills in 
favour of each other. A “survi- 
vorship” danse should there- 
fore be included in wills by 
childless couples. 

Richard Coibey is a barrister. 


With seasonal shopping frenzy about to break out CLIFF JONES offers advice on the best credit deals 

Staying in the black this Christmas 


H ard-pressed 
retailers will be for 
from cheered by news 
that shoppers are 
planning to spend less on gifts 
this year than they did last 

Christinas. A study from Bar- 
clay card has found that con- 
sumers plan to spend an aver- 
age of £323 on gifts. £2 less t ha n 
last year and the first fall 
recorded by the Budge (scope 
study in its five-year history. 

Other findings were that 
31 per cent of people are able to 
save from their household 
budget, and 28 per cent of 
people will drew on their sav- 
ings for their Christmas 
shopping. 

But in reality many people 
will spend more tha^ they in- 
tended and will end up paying 
the bills long into the new 
year. Consumers who think 
they might go into the red 
would be well-advised to con- 
sider some form of borrowing 
If they wish to avoid overdraft, 
charges. 

Unauthorised overdrafts 
can bring a monthly charge on 
top of mounting interest, typi- 
cally charged at an annual 
rate of 28 per cent, more than 
2 per cent a month. Some 
banks charge as much as £15 
for a letter reminding you to 
pay off the debt; monthly fees 
vary from £12 to £30. A few 
have additional charges each 
time the overdraft is in- 
creased. A combination of 
these will be extremely expen- 
sive for people who fail to keep 
an eye on their bank balance 
during December high street 
madness. 

TSB's Interest Cheque ac- 
count carries some of the high- 
est penalties for people who 
overdrew without authorisa- 
tion. The bank, charges £6 a 
month and £3 a day for a maxi- 
mum of 21 days. Interest is 



Present and correct . . .Most people are planning to spend less on gifts this year but it is all too easy to get carried away photograph: e Hamilton west 


charged at 22 per cent each 
month. This means that shop- 
pers who wait until March to 
pay off their Christmas spend- 
ing could find that their £300 
overdraft has grown to 
£ 536 . 48 . 

Like most banks. TSB will 
make concessions if given fair 
warning. The bank grants 
authorised overdrafts, with a 
foe of £6 per month, while in- 
terest is charged at 1.45 per 
cent Under these arrange- 
ments, the same £800 will grow 
to only £331.76. 

Some current accounts 
have much lower authorised 
overdraft charges. Abbey Nar 
tional's bank account has no 
fee on authorised overdrafts 
and interest is charged 


monthly at 0.79 per cent The 
Halifax Maxim account 
charges 0.98 per cent and First 
Direct's cheque account 
charges 1 .25 per cent a month, 
although this has an arrange- 
ment tee of 1 per cent or a 
minimum £15. 

The best deal comes from 
the Woolwich, whose current 
account holders pay 0.76 per 
cent a month on authorised 
overdrafts'. Customers who 
have arranged an overdraft 
will be able to borrow £300 for 
three months with charges of 
£6.89. 

However, changing banks 
so soon before Christmas 
could be tricky. An easier and 
cheaper alternative Is to bor- 
row on a credit card. The 


cheapest credit cards have 
APRs below 20, 1 5 per cent a 
mouth. Cards such as the 
Flemings Save & Prosper Visa 
Card has an APR of 14.60, l per 
cent a month. Borrowing £300 
over three months on the card 
costs £309.10. 

Anyone applying for a 
credit card this Christmas 
should check the annual fee 
charged by the issuer, as this 
will increase the real cost of 
any borrowing. The Save & 
Prosper card has an annual 
fee of £12. The Bradford & 
Bingley MasterCard or Visa 
have no annual fee and pur- 
chases are charged at 18J9 
APR or a monthly 1.45 per 

cent 

Most credit card loans are 


cheaper than arranged bank 
overdrafts and they do not 
charge additional monthly 
fees. Consumers who use their 
cards can take advantage erf 
the various loyalty schemes 
on offer, such as Air Miles for 
every £20 spent in the case of 
NatWest Visa and Access 
users. Some cardholders have 
the bonus of free purchase • 
protection, while issuers such 
as Barclaycard pay for goods 
if they are damaged within 100 
days of purchase. 

Credit cards can be used ju- 
diciously to obtain some inter- 
est-free borr owi ng. Shoppers 
should rime purchases so that 
they are made on, or just be- 
fore, the day their statements 
are due. The transaction will 


How to make a little cash go a long 
way without taking needless risks 


JIf I Papworth 


I F YOU are unable to come 
up with the perfect gifts for 
friends or relatives living 
overseas —and it is al- 
ready too late to send Christ- 
mas gifts by surface mail — 
money will usually do the 
trick. Recipients can then 
choose their own presents, 
saving you from racking your 
bra in and then trailing 
around the shops. 

But sending cash abroad 
can be unwise. You have no 
protection if it gets lost in the 
post unless you pay for cover 
and send it by the Interna- 
tional Registered Service. 
This costs £3 plus airmail 
postage for compensation up 
to £500. Even then you should 
check at the post office first 
because some countries ban 
the sending of cash by post 
and it may he confiscated. 

Simply posting off a cur- 
rent account cheque is proba- 
bly the cheapest method of 
sending money abroad from 
the sender's point of view, but 
can create problems for reci- 
pients. They will have to pay 
at least £5 and wait up to four 
weeks for the cheque to clear 

— assuming they can find a 

bank prepared to cash it in 

file first place. 

Barclays points out that 
banks are increasingly reluc- 
tant to cash foreign cheques 


given the recent tightening of 
rules to stamp out interna- 
tional money laundering. 
Though they may accept a 
cheque as a deposit into an 
existing account, providing 
foe recipient can show some . 
reliable form of identifica- 
tion, they are far less likely to 
cash it on the spot 
A method which can prove 
cost-effective is to send ordi- 
nary postal orders which can 
be cashed at post offices in 
some 48 countries — a £20 
order costs just 85p, for exam- 
ple. Postal orders are trace- 


nated in US dollars, and Bar- 
clays’ XMOs, which come In 
either sterling or US dollars, 
both charge £7 for amounts up 
to * 1 , 000 . 

The drawback with both 
postal orders and EMOs is that 
recipients may lose some of 
the value in currency ex- 
change and may also ha ve to 
pay a commission charge. 

The exchangeproblem can 
be avoided by sending a bank- 
er’s draft which can be de- 
nominated in any foreign cur- 
rency. Midland charges £7 for 
drafts of up to £300 and 0.5 per 


bank, though again there is 
no guarantee. You pay a rela- 
tively small commission: 2 
per cent minimum £1, at Mid- 
land; 2.25 per cent minimum 
£1.50, at Natwesfc and 2 per 
cent minimum £2, at Lloyds 
and Barclays. 

If you do not have a Euro- 
cheque card, paying for one 
purely for the purpose of 
sending one or two small 
sums abroad is not usually 
worth it — they cost £7.50 a 
yearatMidland. £8 ayearat 
Barclays and Nat West and £9 
for two years at Lloyds. But 


The drawback with both postal orders and IMOs is that 
recipients may lose some of the value in currency 
exchange and may also have to pay a commission charge 


able and you can get a coun- 
terfoil which proves they 
have been sent This goes for 
nearly all former Common- 
wealth countries, but not in 
Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land or the US, none of which 
accept UK postal orders. 

Also good value are Inter- 
national Money Orders 
(IMOs), which the recipient 
can deposit locally and which 
offer replacement or refund 
to the sender if the order is 
lost, stolen or damaged in 
transit 

Lloyds Bank IMOs, denomi- 


cent. minimum £12, of the 
sterling value on larger 
amounts. NatWest charges £8 
up to £100 and £16for amounts 
above this, Lloyds a flat £10 
and Barclays a flat £17. But 
there is no guarantee that a 
foreign bank will not charge 
the recipient a fee for process- 
ing the draft 

If you are sending to some- 
one in Europe and already 
have a Eurocheque card and 
cheques, post a cheque writ- 
ten out in the recipient's local 
currency. It should cost them 
nothing to cash at a local 


Barclays customers can take 
advantage of a special offer 
this Christmas and get a card 
free fbr a year if they apply 
between fins month (Novem- 
ber) and next April. 

If you leave sending cash 
until the last minute, your 
only option is to use some 
form of electronic transfer. 
This is often expensive, espe- 
cially if you are sending 
money outside Europe. 
NatWest charges £8 to trans- 
fer up to £250 and £12 to trans- 
fer larger amounts into a reci- 
pients bank account in any 


country. Lloyd’s standard 
transfer service gets your 
money into a named foreign 
account within five or six 
days charging 25p per £100, 
minimum £i& and maximum 
£40. Barclays charges a Gat 
£18 to transfernp to £5,000 
within two tofour days, while 
Midland charges 0.3 per cent, 
minimum £17, to transfer 
money electronically and 0.3 
per cent, minimum £12 if it 
sends it by mail Once again, 
there is a chance the foreign 
bank will impose a processing 
fee. 

There are cheaper elec- 
tronic transfer options on 
offer for sending small 
amounts to certain countries, 
which guarantee a one-off fee 
and no charges at the other 
end. Midland’s WorldPay 
charges £7 to send up to £2, 000 
in local currency direct into 
the bank account of a benefi- 
ciary in one of 16 countries 
including most of Europe, 
Australia, Canada, Hang 
Kong and New Zealand. This 
can be used by anyone for per- 
sonal payments. 

• To send packages in time 
for Christmas using Parcel- 
force standard, airmail ser- 
vice you need to post in the 
UK by December 18, Inmost 
of Europe before December 
32. Austria, Finland and 
Sweden by December 8, and 
the rest of the world before 
Decembers. 


not be processed in time to be 
included on that statement 
and will be carried forward to 
the next month. 

When the statement for the 
next month arrives, most card 
issuers will allow a grace 
period of one month before 


they start charging interest, 
provided the outstanding bal- 
ance is paid off. 

But those who repay part of 
that balance, leaving part out- 
standing. should be aware 
that they will be charged inter- 
est on the whole sum. So 
where a borrower with a £200 
credit card bill repays £190, 
leaving £10 outstanding, inter- 
est will be charged on the full 
£200. Those unable to repay in 
full are therefore advised to 
make the minimum 
repayment. 

Someone whose credit card 
bill arrives a week before 
Christmas can therefore do till 
their shopping in one week 
and will not be charged if they 
pay their bill in full by the 
middle of March. The bill 
must be completely pa id off. as 
some card companies charge 
interest from the date when 
the purchase was made. 

This is by far the cheapest 
form of short-term borrowing, 
because it allows cardholders 
to borrow £3«n for three 
months for less than £5. 

Gold cards are even cheaper 
for people who borrow for 
longer periods. The Co-op 
card has a monthly mteof 
0.562 per cent, but, like many 
gold cards, it lias a higher 
annual fee and is available 
only to people who earn more 
than £20,000 a year. 


PERSONAL PKNSfONS 

Do you need a 
personal pension that 
lets you retire early 
without penalty? 


You may be quite happy with your pension. Until you 
try to change it. 

Penalties for early retirement, penalties for varying 
contributions, even penalries for dying. You begin to 
wonder just whose pension it is. 

You see, in order to pay commission to brokers and 
middlemen, some companies impose severe penalties on 
thcfcperaonal pension- plans, should you wish-to make 
changes. 

Happily, The Equitable Life has never paid commission 
to third parties for the introduction of new business. Your 
benefits on early retirement would be exactly the same as if 
you had chosen that date initially. And you don't have to 
commit yourself to paying identical contributions every 
year. 

What is more, you have the reassurance of knowing that 
your pension fund is in the hands of one of the finest 
investment teams in the U.K. 

If you would like further information by post and by 
telephone, cal) Aylesbury (01296) 26226, or return the 
coupon below. 
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3,000 highly-paid jobs under threat in shake-up as Exchange prepares to unveil new dealing system 

City poised for Big Bang II 


Patrick Donovan 
and Paul Murphy 


T HE City is poised for 
its biggest shake-up 
since the 1986 "Big 
Bang” as the Stock 
Exchange prepares 
to announce a restructuring 
programme which will open 
the way to order-driven deal- 
ing. 

Chief executive Michael 
Lawrence will face huge oppo- 
sition as the move questions 
the future of traditional mar- 
ket making operations in 
which huge sums have been 
invested and supports more 
than 3,000 highly paid jobs. 

But Mr La wrence is deter- 
mined to underwrite the 
City’s position as the world's 
third biggest stock market by 

allowing investors to trade on 
both order-driven and the tra- 
ditional quote-driven dealing 


Bed of 
straw 
for 

Leeson 


systems in all traded shares. 
The proposed order- driven 
network, which will come into 
effect on August 27 next year, 
win be charged for on a pay- 
as-you-deal basis and make 
London the only Exchange in 
the worU to offer both dealing 
systems. 

The Exchange believes that 
failure to afffer the order- 
driven option, which can offer 
fester and cheaper dealing 
costs on some type of deals, 
would risk London losing out 
to its overseas rivals. 

He is thought to have been 
stung by criticisms that Lon- 
don has already lost its lead- 
ing position in trading Euro- 
pean equities. 

UBS chairman Rudolf 
Mueller who recently resigned 
from the Stock Exchange, pub- 
IicaHy accused the market au- 
thorities of missing the boat in 
their hopes of establishing Lon- 
don as the pre-eminent stock 


ftyrhangg Other major houses 

inr hiding Salomons apd 

NatWest Markets have admit- ' 
ted they no longer use the Stock 
Exchange's own dealing sys- 
tems for cross-border Euro- 
pean equity deals because con- 
tinental bourses offer cheaper 
dealing costs. 

It is understood that the 
Stock Exchange has been dis- 
mayed by the attacks because 
three years ago it made at- 


tempts at forging direct links 
with the rival European mar- 
kets but its attempts were 
rebuffed. It is thought that the 
Stock Exchange has not publi- 
cally responded to criticisms 
because it has been waiting 
until the completion of its new 
order-driven dealing system. 

This has involved invest- 
ment of £90 million and taken 
three years to develop. 

The City's leading traders 


have been attending a series 
ofbriefmgs about the deal so 
next week's formal announce- 
ment will not come as a dra- 
matic shock. 

But many market makers 
remain concerned for their 
fhture. “I do not think Lon- 
don's role as a top provider of 
risk capital will disappear, 
but the way we apply that capi- 
tal looks set to evolve pretty 
quickly, ” commented the head 


Two-way traffic may have reached dead-end 


/T HAS often been remarked 
f that Britain’s quote- 
driven system for trading 
shares is so good it has 
remained unique to Lon- 
don, writes Paul Murphy. 

The approach involves 
dedicated market-makers 
posting firm prices on trad- 
ing screens, stating thelr 


p rices for buying or selling 
a particular stock. The mar- 
ket-maker’s profit comes 
from the difference in the 
spread. The main benefit to 
investors is that, while the 
market Is open, “two-way” 
prices on aU shares are 
available. 

Order-driven trading sys- 


tems, on the other hand, in- 
volve investors posting on 
trading screens details of 
the transactions they want 
to complete. 

Devotees of this approach 
say investors get better 
prices for their stock and 
that the “spread” can all 

but disappear. 


of market making atone big 
trading bouse. “We will have 
to look at the privileges 
associated with market mak- 
ing against the obligations 
and costs, and it may be that 
traditional market making no 
longer has a role." Some sort 
ofhybrid approach to dealing 
is widely foreseen. 

Yet dealers question how 
quickly the new order-based 
system will take-off. pointing 

out that potential users will 
have to go to some lengths, in 
terms of changing internal 
systems and interfacing with 
the new services. 

• The Stock Exchange yes- 
terday acted to silence grow- 
ing concerns that the Green- 
bury committee’s recom- 
mendation attempting to force 
the full disclosure of directors* 
pension payments may be de- 
railed. The Exchange said it 
wiU introduce a listing rule on 
pensions as soon as possible. 


Mck Cunumng-Bnaee 
In Singapore 


| ORMER Barings higb- 
I— fly er Nick Leeson is 

I gaining lir^ first hut p 

of spartan living in a Singa- 
pore high-security prison 
after a judge yesterday 
remanded him In custody 
for a week and formally 
charged him with fraud and 
forgery. 

He was driven from court 
to Tanah Merah prison, 
where he shares a cell with 
two others accused of white- 
collar crimes. He will sleep 
on a straw mat. 

Mr Leeson stood for more 
than an hour as a court offi- 
cial not only read the 11 
charges against him bnt 
also droned through details 
of more than 200 transac- 
tions arising from his at- 
tempts to conceal losses 
that eventually broke the 
bank. 

The 28-year-old former 
derivatives trader, more 
neatly dressed than on 
arrival in Singapore a day 
earlier, littered only one 
word in the entire proceed- 
ings. When asked ifhe 
understood the charges 
against him, he said ‘‘yes’*. 

Lawrence Ang, head of 
the Commercial Affairs De- 



Facing the charges . - . Nick Leeson (left) is escorted to court by Commercial Affairs Department officers 


partment, said he was not 
seeking a plea from Mr Lee- 


son until investigators had 
questioned him. 

Mr Leeson’ s next court 
appearance in a week's time 
may produce a trial date but 
he is unlikely to enter a plea 


until it begins, probably In 
December. How long the 
trial lasts will depend to a . 
large degree on whether he 
pleads guilty or decides to 
fight the charges. 

IfMr Leeson pleads guilty 
he should earn substantial 


remission an any sentence. 
It would also drastically 
reduce the length of a trial 
— perhaps to a single day — 
and thus could reduce his 
legal costs. 

A convoy of police cars 
took Mr Leeson from the 


court to Tanah Merah, 
which was opened last year. 
Officials attributed the 
choice of jail to overcrowd- 
ing in the normal remand 
prison. 

• Among the privileges be 
will enjoy as a remand pris- 


oner is the opportunity for 
daily visits by his wife Lisa, 
who is staying in a five-star 
boteL 

Ifhe is convicted and 
jailed, the frequency of 
these visits would be 
reduced to once a fortnight 


BT engineers 
reshuffle in 
boardroom 


Telecoms group 
clears lines to cope 
with hi-tech, writes 
CHRIS BARRIE 


, T SHOOK up its top 
l management yesterday 
'to keep pace with tech- 
nological changes in the tele- 
coms industry. 

Chair man Sir Tain Vallance 
is stepping down as chief exec- 
utive. to be replaced by Peter 
Bonfield. head of the computer 
group ICL. Sir lain, who 
remains full-time chairman, 
said the move made it easier 
for him to make the post part- 
time or to move on. 

Michael Hepher, HTs group 
managing director, is leaving 
at the end of the year but will 
draw his £430,000 salary until 
the expiry of his contract next 
August 

The moves come three days 
after rival Cable & Wireless 
announced a boardroom 
shake-out wife the sacking of 
chairman Lord Young and 
chief executive James Ross. 

The City welcomed the 
changes at BT, Britain’s sixtb- 
biggest company. "Most 
people have been brought up 
in BTs analogue past,” said 
Lawrence Heyworth. an ana- 
lyst with Robert Fleming Se- 
curities. “Bonfield Is totally 

immersed in the digital 

future." 

Mr Bonfield, an engineer 
who has spent his life in the 
electronics industry, said BT 
would benefit from his experi- 
ence cf information technol- 
ogy and overseas markets. At 
ICL he oversaw the group's 
relationship with its major 
shareholder — the Japanese 
group Fujitsu — and has 
worked in the US and Far East 
markets. 

Sir Iain denied Mr Hepher's 
decision to quithad been acri- 
monious. or that any compari- 


son could be drawn with the 
row at C&W. 

He said the moves had been 
under consideration for 12 
months as the group contem- 
plated the next phase of its 
strategy. Mr Hepher had done 
an “excellent job" in negotiat- 
ing the company's partner- 
ship with American telecoms 
group MCL improving its effi- 
ciency and cutting staff from 
210.000 to 135,000. 

Brushing aside suggestions 
that he had been passed over 
for the chief executive’s post, 
Mr Hepher indicated that be 
was likely to return to work in 
the financial services indus- 
try. At the age of 51 he wanted 
to move into anew role before 
it was too late. The possibility 
ofbecoming chief executive 
had “never arisen”, and he 
would not wish to join C&W. 

The decision to allow Mr 
Hepher to draw his salary 
until the expiry of his contract 
was to recognition that the 
board had changed the cir- 
cumstances of his employ- 
ment, Sir Iain added. 

BT managers indicated 
later that Mr Hepher may 
have been ruled outfor the top 
postby his lack oflong-term 
experience of the telecoms in- 
dustry and his reputation 
within foe group for cutting 
jobs. 

Mr Bonfield will remain on 
the ICL board as deputy chair- 
man, and is succeeded as chief 
executive by finance and busi- 
ness strategy director Keith 
Todd. 

Denying that BT was res- 
ponding to concern over cor- 
porate governance by split- 
ting foe two top jobs. Sir Iain 
stressed that Mr Bonfield had 
lead responsibility for strat- 
egy and running the group. 

In other boardroom 
changes, deputy chairman 
Paul Bosonnet is to retire and 
be replaced by Sir Colin Mar- 
shall, who is anon-executive 
director. Sir Michael Bett is 
also to retire. 


Fyffes joins Windward in banana split 


Roger Cowa 


I RISH fruit distributor 

Fyffes has joined with the 

Windward Islands to mount 
a bid for Geest’s banana 
business. 

Geest, the biggest supplier 
to the UK market, has been 
forced to consider a sale be- 
cause oflow banana prices 
and oversupply which has hit 
profits at the company, which 
has suffered a series of calami- 
ties over the past three years. 

Only Tsst week. Geest 
warned that conditions In the 
European banana market 
were so bad that profits this 
year would disappear, after 
exceptional costs to reorga- 


nise foe business. At the time, 
the oompany denied reports 
that it was negotiating to get 
out of bananas altogether. But 
yesterday it announced that it 
was talking to several possible 
buyers. 

“They have probably got lit- 
tle choice butto.sell it." Pan- 
mure Gcrdron analyst 
Michael Bourke said. “Debt Is 
out of control, and it is caus- 
ing profit problems." 

News of foe talks was met 
with delight by investors, who 
pushed the share price back up 
beyond where it was before last 
week's profit warning. The 
shares ended up25p at 142p. 

Following Geest's an- 
nouncement, Fyffes said it had 
formed a joint venture with 


the Windward Islands Banana 
Development company. 
Geest’s main supplies come 
from the Windward Islands, 
for which bananas are a cru- 
cial part of the economy . 

' The Windward Islands have 
been concerned that they will 
lose out to producers of so- 
called "dollar bananas” to 
central America, who have 
been permitted greater sales 
in Europe under a recent 
trade agreement The produc- 
ers are anxious to avoid Geest 
selling its business to a dollar 

banana company, in case that 
threatened their sales. 

Analysts say other bidders 
could include US companies 
Chiquita Brands and Dole, 
and Ecuador’s Noboa Corp. 


Bananas are thought to ac- 
count for about half of Geest's 
sales, and removing this prob- 
lematic business could leave 
Geest vulnerable to a takeover 
bid. Its other activities Include 
fresh fruit such as pineapple 
and supermarket products 
such as prepared salads. But 
its pineapple business has also 
hit trouble this year, stretch- 
ing the patience of sharehold- 
ers who have now been hit by 
five profit warnings in three 
years. 

Banana prices have suf- 
fered from a flood of products 
from Central American pro- 
ducers, partly substituting for 
imports from the Caribbean 
which were lost as a result of 
storms earlier in foe year. 


Australian suitor wins over 
Virgin with direct approach 


Hunter 


V IRGIN Direct has jumped 
into bed with Australian 
Mutual Provident after jilting 
its existing financial services 
partner, Norwich Union. 

Virgin Direct yesterday an- 
nounced plans to launch an 
international direct financial 
services operation after its UK 
business attracted 25,000 cus- 
tomers and investments of 
£100 million in nine months. 

Norwich Union simulta- 
neously announced that it 
would la unch Norwich Union 
Direct in January, selling 
motor ami household insur- 
ances over the telephone. Both 
Virgin and NU said they had 
parted because they did not 
share the same vision as to the 
best way forward. 

Philip Scott Norwich 
Union general manager, said: 
“Our priority was always our 
Norwich Union brand, 
whereas Virgin wanted rapid 
international expansion." 

AMP wooed Virgin with the 
offer of a £50 million injection 
Of capital Into the UK business 
to allow the sale of term assur- 
ance and pensions products. 
Australia's biggest insurer 
also pledged to provide sub- 


stantial further capital — 

likely to dwarf the initial 
£50 million —for foe overseas 
expansion. 

Richard Branson, head of 
foe Virgin group, said: “Col- 
laborating with Australian 
Mutual Provident will mean 
we can replicate our success 
on a worldwide basis. AMP 
gives us access to overseas 
markets and the necessary 
resources for significant ex- 
pansion. ’’ 

Norwich Union, which is 
planning a stock market flota- 
tion, admitted it had balked at 
investing substantial amounts 
of policyholders' money into 
building up a brand other than 
its own. 

Mr Scott said: “If we decide 
to become a public company in 
1997. we will need strong 
brands of our own to attract 
investors.” 

The 25,000 investors will 
remain Virgin Direct custom- 
ers, and their investments 
will continue to be managed 
and administered by Norwich 
Union. 

Jon Swartz of AMP said: 
“Our first move will he into 
Europe, where we see custom- 
ers poorly served by existing 
institutions and great oppor- 
tunities for us.” 


Granada sets up £70m war chest 
in battle to woo Forte investors 


Tony May 


G RANADA'S £3.3 billion 
takeover battle for Forte 
was jotoed in earnest yester- 
day when itspent the first 
Chunk of the £70 million it has 
earmarked for bid expenses by 
savagely attacking the hotel 
and catering group's trading 
record. 

The first fruits of the 
£25 million It is spending on 
City advisers— the rest of the 
costs will be taken up in 
underwriters’ fees— took the 
form of a 50-page document, 
being mailed to all 80.000 
Forte shareholders who are 
being fed a litany of severe 
management failures. 

Granada's offer document 
spotlighted a decline of li per 
cent over five years to Forte’s 
operating profit before excep- 
tional items: atoll of 41 per 
cent to earnings a share; a cut 
of 24 per cent to dividends per 
share and a drop of £590 mil- 
lion in net assets. 

It added that over the five 
years Forte's share price had 
fallen 40 per cent agatost the 
FT A all-share index, and its 
free cashflow, at toe pre-tax 
operating level, was only 
£74 million. 


It claime d that Granada’s 
offer amounted to a premium 
of 18.9 per cent to Forte’s pre- 
bid share price and 2&9 per 
cent to its assets. 

Or apnda algn h lamarf the 
Forte management for the 
poor performance saying it 
had a misguided strategy, 
which had toiled to meet tar- 
gets: toiled to exploit good 
brands; and increased the 
group's vulnerability to eco- 
nomic cycles. 

In particular, it criticised 
the group for selling its Gard- 
ner Merchant catering busi- 
ness but holding on to its stake 
in the Savoy group. 

Forte hit back by saying 
Granada's bid had no logic 
and toiled to bring anything 
new to the group. It claimed 
Granada tolled to understand 
Forte's business and ignored 
foe achievements of the new 
management team. 

Sir Rocoo Forte, chairman of 
foe group, said: "Forte has the 
experience and expertise to 
manage a portfolio of hotel 
brands.” He added that to the 
past two years the group sold 
£875 million of non-core assets 
—and a further £300 million 
were to come — ami was fo- 
cused on running hotel and 
roadside restaurants. 
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Direct challenge 
to the old order 



Edited by 

Mark Milner 


M ICHAEL Lawrence, the 
Stock Exchange’s chief 
executive, has been 
much maligned of late. Now he 
is preparing to confront his 
critics. 

It would be premature to be 

definitive about the radical 
package of changes to be un- 
veiled over foe next few days. 
But one thing is certain. The 
decision to add order- driven 
capacity to this quote-driven 
market represents foe biggest 
City upheaval since foe 1986 
Big Bang abolished the long- 
standing demarcation be- 
tween stockbrokers and job- 
bers. Its poses a direct 
challenge to the old City order, 
above all to foe entrenched in- 
terests of the Square Mile’s 
near-3.000 army of market- 
makers. 

When London went through 
its last big upheaval nine 
years ago, the Exchange opted 
to deal through a quote-driven 
system whereby market-mak- 
ers electronically signalled 
the prices at which they were 
prepared to buy and sell 
shares. Other markets 
evolved differently, develop- 
ing order-driven systems 
where investors posted share 
orders directly on to dealing 
screens. 

The big problem for London 
is that order -driven dealing in- 
creasingly has been perceived 
as both cheaper and more effi- 
cient. Increasing numbers of 
City-based dealers have been 
bypassing the London Stock 
Exchange’s Seaq Interna- 
tional system when carrying 
out cross-border share trading 
and striking deals direct with 
European rivals. Even within 
foe domestic share market, 
rivals such as Tradepoint 
have recently started rival 
order-driven exchanges. The 
Exchange appeared to be toe- 
ing the risk of losing its own 
market 

By confronting order- 
driven rivals head-on, Mr 
Lawrence and his colleagues 
could determine whether Lon- 
don keeps its role as the 
world's third biggest Stock Ex- 
change. If order-driven trad- 
ing is available for the whole 
range of stocks quo ted in Lon- 
don it might even tempt some 
of foe big institutional inves- 
tors to apply for Stock Ex- 
change membership to carry 
out their own deals. 

But it will be some time be- 
fore the shape of foe market 
. st Son of Big Bang, becomes 
clear. Will order and quote- 
driven systems survive side- 
by-side? How will liquidity be 
affected? Who will provide the 
markets risk capital? 

lathe interim there must be 
reservations about whether 
foe Exchange has really 
thought through the issue or 
whether, as critics will claim, 
it has panicked rather than 
pondered. 


Double vision 

I T IS often dangerous to 
equate executive comings 
and goings, however senior 
the level, with a seachange in 
a company’s strategic think- 
ing, especially when the com- 
pany is as big as British Tele- 
com. Nonetheless, the 
appointment of Peter Bonfield 
as chief executive and the de- 
parture of the group manag- 
ing director, Michael Hepher, 


says something about how BT 
sees the future unfolding. 

Mr Bonfield. who will 
remain a director of his pres- 
ent employer, ICL, brings two 
obvious areas of expertise to 
BT — his knowledge of the 
computer industry and the 
p3r Eas t, through his connec- 
tions with the computer com- 
pany’sowners. Fujitsu of 

Japan. 

Hie convergence of commU' 
mentions and computers has 
long been seen as a technology 
dream team, even if the reality 
has usually disappointed. Nor 
can any business which wants 
to consider itself a global oper- 
ator (no pun intended) ignore 
the fast-growing markets of 
Asia. 

The implication of yester- 
day’s revolving door must, 
therefore, be font BTsees it- 
self moving out of a long post- 
privatisation period of cost 
cutting to maintain domestic 
market dominance, towards a 
more technology 1 - orientated 
phase which will seek to build 
on, and widen. Its existing ex- 
pansion strategy - 

There was even a bonus for 
foe fans of corpora te gover- 
nance In that Sir Iain Val- 
lance has. at last, decided to 
give up his dual role as chair- 
man and chief executive In 
favour of the chairmanship 
alone. 

There is more, however, to 
splitting the roles than shuf- 
fling the titles. Sir Iain and Mr 
Bonfield will have to show 
they can work together, but 
separately. BT is likely to face 
tough enough competition, at 
home and abroad, without 
having double vision in its 
boardroom. Yet that can easily 
happen. Look no further than 
Cable & Wireless. 


Macabre boost 

S AINSBURY has had a 
torrid time this year, but 
there is one aspect of the 
group which still marks it out 
from its rivals. That is its US 
diversification, which could 
receive a macabre boost 
following the death on Thurs- 
day of83-yearold Israel Co- 
hen. founder, chairman and 
main shareholder of Giant 
Foods. 

Mr Cohen had retained con- 
trol of foe Maryland-based 
supermarket chain, while 
selling some shares, especially 
non- voting ones, to Satasbury 
a year ago. He had the right to 
appoint four directors, Salis- 
bury three. 

He has left control otbis 
shares toa group comprising 
his sister and four senior 
managers including the presi- 
dent but observers have been 
assuming that Satasbury 
would be more than happy to 
increase its stake to take full 
control. 

The British supermarket 
group was keeping a respect- 
ful silence yesterday, apart 
from recording what a great 
retailer Mr Cohen was. But 
speculation about interest to 
Mr Cohen's shares drove up 
the price to a six-year high. 

A full bid for the rest of the 
Giant shares could tax even 
Sainsbury’s resources, and 
the likely price, based on yes- 
terday’s trade, could also 
make it difficult to make the 
sums work. Giant is regarded 
as a fine operator and has in- 
creased profits substantially 
over the past few years. So 
Satasbury could not rely on 
its expertise resulting in a 
leap in profits which might 
justify an otherwise excessive 
price. 

The group will doubtless 
want to protect its investment 
After all, diversification is 
about the only positive story 
Satasbury has to sell at a time 
when Tescoand As da seem to 
be winning the battle on the 
ground in the UK. 


Amec bids for lUlcAlpine to 
bolster Kvaemer defence 


Tony May 


C ONSTRUCTION group 
Amec launched a bid for 
rivals Alfred McAlptae for 
about £125 million yesterday 

in a move to strengthen its 

defences against a possible 
takeover by Kvaemer, the 
Norwegian shipping and oil 
concern, which raided its 
shares on Thursday. 

Amec said its bid was condi- 
tional upon a recommenda- 
tion by the McAlptae board, 
but foe rival directors said 
they would only respond to 
foe offer when they knew foe 
outcome of discussions be- 
tween Kvaemer and Amec. 

The McAlptae bid caught 
ErtkTonseth, Kvaernsr’s 
chief executive, by surprise. 
He said he was puzzled and 
embarrassed. "The financial 
implication Is that Amec val- 
ues itself at 60p*to-7Qp a share, 
whereas wepaidiOOp.” 


Sir Alan Cocks haw, chair- 
man of Amec, said: “A bid at 
10Qp would fundamentally 
.undervalue the potential in 
Amec.” 

Amec’s offer is on the basis 
of two of its shares for each 
McAlptae share so the value 
of both UK companies fluctu- 
ates with bid speculation. 

McAlpine’s market worth 
jumped 12 per cent to £1Q8 mil- 
lion yesterday when news of 
Amec's interest broke, while 
Amec’s own value jumped 27 
per cent on Thursday after 

Kyaerner launched its dawn 
raid on Amec to boost its stake 
by 10 per cent to 12 per cent 

Sir Adrian said a joint ven- 
ture was possible as was “co- 
operation in a number of parts 
of the world” where foe com- 
panies do business. 

Both UK companies are suf- 
fering m the construction in- 
dustry recession, but Amec 
has a foothold in oil and gas 
platform construction. 
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Neighbouring countries count cost of the embargo against Serbia RUSSlflllS bdllli OH 

T rsd© fillip 3 S sanctions QO ‘ethics-froe’ deals 


EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


Marti Milner 
and Liicy Hooker 


T HE job of customs of- 
ficer at Kalotino, on 
die Bulgarian side of 
the border with Ser- 
bia, became a little 
less hazardous this week with 
the lifting of United Nations 
trade sanctions against Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

Their imposition pushed 
fuel prices on the other side of 
the border to more than four 
times tile cost in Bulgaria. As 
a result, smuggling petrol and 
diesel became a profitable if 
dangerous sideline. 

Cars with makeshift petrol 
tanks instead of back seats be- 
came regular features of the 
crossing point. Several ex- 
ploded. Coaches loaded with 
chain-smoking passengers 
carrying fuel in anything 
from jerry-cans to cola bottles 


made the searches chancy. 

Now customs officers there, 
who once found a jet eng ine tn 
a consignment of soap pow- 
der, will be hoping for a more 
traditional smuggler. 

The blockade has disrupted 
trade links between countries 
to the south and east with 
markets in western Europe, a 
particular headache for fresh 
food exporters. 

At one stage the landlocked 
former Yugoslav Republic of 

Macedonia was doubly 
squeezed, by the Serbian em- 
bargo and a Cheek blockade. 

The impact of the embargo 
is hard to measure. It came at 
a time when countries in the . 
former Soviet Woe had seen 
traditional markets disrupted 
by political change and were 
desperately hying to switch 
towards new markets. 

Figures from the World 
Trade Organisation indicate 
that while the collapse of the 


Soviet bloc had a devastating 
effect, the embargo has been a 
key factor in hampering 
efforts to redirect exports. 

Bulgaria’s exports of mer- 
chandise, for example, 
slumped from $16-2 billion 
(now £10.3 billion) in 1989 to 
$5 billion the following year. 

I In 1992, when the embargo was 
, imposed, they were down to 
1 $34> billion. Two years later 
they were barely ahead, run- 
ning at $4 billion. 

Romania shows a similar 
pattern. Merchandise exports 
reached $10.5 billion in 1969 
but were less than half that 12 
months later and had fallen to 
$4-5 billion in 1992. Last year 
they stood at $6.15 billion. 

It is not only the reopening 
of trade routes. For some 
neighbours, ex-Yugoslavia 
was an important market 

Take Hungary, for example. 
Before the war began in 1991. 
trade stood at around 


$250 million-800 million. Now 
imports from rump Yugosla- 
via stand at zero and exports 
are about $103 million a year. 

According to a senior Hun- 
garian industry and trade 
ministry official, Ferenc 
Nagy, the chemical, timber, 
metal and oil industries stand 
to benefit most from the lifting 
of the embargo. 

The 1991 trade volume be- 
tween Hungary and Serbia 
amounted to $240 million — of 
this, Hungarian exports ac- 
counted for $170 million and 
imports for $70 million. A total 
53 per cent of Hungary's trade 
with the former Yugoslavia 
was with Serbia. 

During the embargo, Ser- 
bia-bound Hungarian exports 
shrank to an annual average 
of $25 million and imports 
came to a halt 

As soon as Hungary de- 
clared on Thursday that it was 
lifting its embargo againg* I 


rump Yugoslavia there was an 
Immediate boom in the town 
markets along the southern 
border with Serbia. Some of 
Hungary's export companies 
are movingjust as quickly. 

“We didn’t wait one day 
after the end of the embargo: 
our partner from rump Yugo- 
slavia is here and we are dis- 
cussing the future,” says An- 
dras Dusza, PR director for 
Saba, a motor parts and lorry 
manufacturer based in Gyor, 
halfway between Budapest 
and the Austrian border. 

Russia, too, is among those 
looking to rebuild trade links, 
though the economics minis- 
try reckons it will take three 

to five years to return to pre- 
war and embargo levels. 
“Economy ministry calcula- 
tions show that Russia lost up 
to $3 billion over these three 
years,” said a spokesman. 

Customs officials can ex- 
pect busier, if safer, times. 


Bankers liked the state-owned companies 
they were selling so much, they bought the 
shares. JAMES MEEK in Moscow reports 


O NE OF Russia’s most 
powerful commer- 
cial hanks, Menatep, 
says it wants to take 
a controlling stake in the oil 
company Yukos through an 
auction of state-held shares in 
December. The bank's confi- 
dence it will make the win- 
ning bid is not surprising— it 
is organising the auction. 

If the deal goes ahead — and 
the government, in the shape 
erf the State Property Fund, 
has raised no objection to the 
apparent conflict of interest — 
it will be the latest twist in the 
bizarre history of the coun- 
try's controversial shares-for- 
loans programme. 

Moscow’s financial commu- 
nity was stunned last week 
when, in the first auction of 
state shares, a third of the 
stock of one of foe world’s 
most valuable metals compa- 
nies. Norilsk Nickel, was 
given in trusteeship to an- 
other commercial bank, Unex- 
imbank, for just $170.1 million 
(£109 million). 

Uneximbank was the orga- 
niser of the auction and the 
registrar of other, supposedly 
secret, bids. The other two bid- 
ders were part of the same 
web of companies as llnexim- 
bank. A fourth bidder, a sub- 
sidiary of the Rossiysky 
Credit bank, was prevented 
from taking part because it 
was alleged to have insuffi- 
cient foods to cover its $355 
million bid. 

“It seems quite bad to have 
people holding the auction 
Who are bidders themselves. 
Bui coming in just $100,000 
over foe minimum, knowing , 
what foe others have bid, is 1 

monstrously disgraceful,” j 



<aid one Moscow-based west- 
ern accountant. 

Another cosy deal was 
struck at an earlier auction in 
which a 40 percent state hold- 
ing in foe Surgutneftegaz oil 
company went to the compa- 
ny’s own pension fond. 

The idea of cash-rich, mar- 
ket-oriented Russian commer- 
cial banks lending the govern- 
ment money, in exchange for 
trusteeship over state hold- 
ings in some of the country’s 
Juiciestenterprises, was first 
floated by the banks them- 
selves— with Dneximbank in 
the lead — in March. 

The government liked the 
idea. Politically it was better 
to plug the holes in what was 
supposed to be a tight low- 
deficit budget using domestic 
capital rather than Interna- 
tional Monetary’ Fund loans, 
and although few expect the 
government to get its stock 
back, by transferring its 
golden shares to temporary 
private sector “trustees” 
rather than selling them out- 
right, the Yeltsin administra- 
tion could not be accused of 
simply surrendering Russia's 
industrial crown jewels. 

Since then, much has 
changed. The 27 blue-chip 
firms on the auction block 
have lobbied for special terms 
and restrictions: foreigners, 
for instance, have been ex- 
cluded from a number of the 
auctions. 

The banks themselves, 
geared up to operate in condi- 
tions of hyperinflation, have 
been hit by foe sudden stabili- 
sation of the rouble and are 
caught in a liquidity crisis. 

The result has been a low 
turnout at the auctions, lower 


than hoped government reve- 
nue — successful bids are av- 
eraging % per cent below 
market values — and a series 
or deals in which state shares 
have been bought by financial 
organisations with close links 
to foe management of the com- 
panies concerned. 

With Norilsk Nickel itself 
having 3 shareholding in Un- 
ex iru bank, what seems to be 
happening is a kind of man- 
agement buyout by state 
bosses using banks set op on 
the basis of their own compa- 
ny's revenue. 

However dubious the pro- 
cess, many members of the 
Moscow business world see 
the end result as positive be- 
cause it gets the government 
out of the boardroom and will 
force the restructuring of the 
firms involved, which include 
five oil companies, four ship- 
ping lines, five metallurgical 
combines, a number of paper 
mills, and foe makers of Suk- 
hol jet fighters. 

Beh ind foe low auction 
prices are other obligations on 
the trustee to pay companies' 
federal tax bills or to carry out 
investment programmes. 

“In many ways, it’s just a 
continuation of privatisation, 
another way of removing 
direct state ownership." said 
Neil Parison, a consultant 
with Coopers & Lybrand in 
Moscow. 

He was sceptical of fears 
that foe auctions could permit 
continued abuse of revenues 
and secrecy by the manage- 
ment ofhigh-tncame compa- 
nies. “There's certainly a per- 
ception that foe old people are 
still running things. But even 
in the big oil companies most 
of them are now driven by a 
different agenda. Item one is 
to retain control: the second is 
to become recognised as the 
world-class firms they think 
they are. The third is foatfoey 
think they are undervalued." 


Havel heals 
health crisis 
with reason 
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JOE COOK on how 
the Czech president 

Golden hope . . . James Bond (Pierce Bnosnan) meets CIA agent Jack Wade (Joe Don Baker) in St Petersburg, in the new film PHorosMm ketth hamshese fg p ppyj jp-J-Q g SpifTt 

James Bond calls the tune on sale of MGM SSJSas 


Alex Duval Smith in Paris 

O NE ofEurope’s lead- 
ing banks is crossing 
Its fingers over the 
latest Bond issne —James 
Bond, that Is. OOTsrace to 
reach a Russian chemical 
warfore plant may be the 
pretext for the new film 
GoldenEye, but his real 
mission is tied up with the 
fortunes of cash-strapped 
Crtdlt Lyonnais. 

According to French ana- 
lysts, the combined efforts of 
Pierce Brosnan. Judi Dench 


and Sean Bean in the latest 
Bond movie will determine 
whether, and for what price, 
the troubled bank sella its 
most glittering asset, Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer. 

MGM and its sister 
studio. United Artists, fell 
into Credit Lyonnais hands 
in 1992 after a legal battle 
with one of the bank’s cli- 
ents. The two companies 
own the rights to more than 
1,200 films, including all 
James Bond's adventures, 
and the comedies created 
around the Pink Panther. 

In 1993, Credit Lyonnais 


invested more than 
Frl2 billion (£1.6 bfifion) in 
MGM and appointed Frank 
Mancuso. a Hollywood vet- 
eran, to heed the studio. 
Thestrategy was to try to 
show foe studio could turn 
out box-office smashes in 
order to enhance Its value. 

But the French bank, 
crippled by bad property In- 
vestments in the 1980s, was 
placed earlier this year 
under the control erf a 
French state body , Consor- 
tium de Realisation, 
charged with slimming its 
assets as part of prepara- 


I tions for its privatisation. 

Michel Ronger, head of 
CDR, said: “We know that 
! MGM today benefits from 
productions that can bring 
in decent box-office. This 
i leads us to believe that 
, there could be a possibility 
for the studio to be sold in 
1996." 

Mr Rooger said the studio 
had dozens of bidders, some 
serious, others bogus, from 
all over the developed 
world. 

The French state earlier 
this week asked hazard 
Brothers bank to evaluate 


the chances of selling 
MGM/UA early next year. 
Credit Lyonnais is said to be 
hoping to raise at least 
Fx7 billion. A French ana- 
lyst said: “Lazards will look 
at the possibility of a sale in 
foe first three months of 
next year. Success of Gold- 
enEye will be a prime 
element.” 

Last month, the boards of 
MGM and Credit Lyonnais 
approved a reorganisation 
that freed the studio of 
debts of almost £630 mil- 
lion and cleared the way for 
the sale. 


T HE Czechs’ ability to 
adapt to change and 
seek consensus are two 
traits which have served 
them well over foe years. 
These national characteris- 
tics are often cited as the 
main reasons for the Czech 
Republic’s smooth transition 
from communism to capital- 
ism. 

They have now combined 
to heal the crisis facing its 
health sector. 

The country's 1 6.000 pub- 
lic-sector doctors abandoned 
an administrative strike in 
support of a wage claim after 
their leader. Dr David Rath, 
was summoned to Prague 
Castle by President Vaclav 
HaveL 

“Mr President was the only 
politician who asked us to 
stop. We recognise his au- 
thority, and that’s why we 
agreed to lay our only 
weapon at his feet ata time 
when support for foe strike 
was growing,” Dr Rath ex- 
plained to reporters after his 
30-minute audience with the 
former playwright. 

The doctors’ administra- 
tive boycott began after they 
held a one-day national 
strike at the beginning of this 
month, the country's first i 
mass stoppage since the gen- . 
eral strike of 1989, which ! 
helped topple the former i 
communist regime. 

The country's conserva- 
tive prime minister. Vaclav 
Klaus, could barely conceal 
his delight “I think Dr Rath 
was desperately waiting for a 
suitable occasion to get out of 
the strike. This was that suit- 
able opportunity." 

The previous day the 
health minister, Jan Strasky . 
indicated that money might 
be found to address the doc- 
tors’ wage claim, which cen- 


Poles fear market 
reform slowdown 


Two-speed EMU risks 
serious trade tension 


Matthew BrzeztnsU 
in War saw 

P OLAND’S business com- 
munity reacted anx- 
iously this week to Lech 
Walesa’s defeat at the hands of 
a reformed communist, in the 
country's second democratic 
presi dential election. News of 
the upset win last Sunday by 
Aleksander Kwasniewski 
sent the Warsaw stock ex- 
change index down. 3.8 per 
cent 

Entrepreneurs fear the vic- 
tory may slow market reform 
as Mr Kwasniewski's party, 
the ruling Democratic Left AI- I 
liance, now has a virtual mo- 
nopoly on power. 

Although Mr Walesa had no 
direct involvement with eco- 
nomic policies, he routinely 
vetoed government-sponsored 
bills that were unpopular 
with the business community. 
For instance, on Thursday, 
foe Constitutional Tribunal 
ruled in favour of President 
Walesa that a draft privatisa- 
tion law, introduced by Mr 
Kwasniewski's party, violated 
the separation of powers. 

The proposed law— cyni- • 
rally referred to as the “anti- j 
privatisation bill" — scrapped 
time limits for selling state as- 
sets and permitted commer- 
cialised enterprises to remain 
indefinitely in state hands. It 
gave the left-dominated parlia- 
ment final say on privatisa- 
tion and empowered it to 
replace managers with politi- 
cal appointees. Critics of the 
motion claimed it showed nos- 
t ?lgia for a command economy 


and would give rise to ram- 
pant cronyism. The B01 is ex- 
pected to he reintroduced next 
month. 

Mr Kwasniewski, who de- 
scribes himself as a western- 
style social democrat assured 
Poles this week that “the pil- 
lars of rrfbrm would be safe- 
guarded" daring his presi- 
dency. Indeed, since the 
reformed communists 
returned to power two years 
ago, Poland's export-driven 
economy has registered an 
impressive 5-5 per cent annual 
growth. The private sector, 
which accounts formore than 
half of GDP, has been the driv- 
ing force for growth. 

Scepticism this week was 
also high at the Business 
Centre Club, whose members 
include thousands of large pri- 
vate employers. 

BCC’s Marek Goliszewsld 
said businessmen expected 
the president-elect to fulfil 
campaign promises to con- 
tinue reforms: But he worried 
that Mr Kwasniewski would 
come under pressure from his 
party colleagues (who are far 
less committed to reforms) to 
exploit the monopoly on 
power they now enjoy. 

But Mr Kwasniewski's pol- 
icy on European Union mem- 
bershipertfoys more wide- 
spread support Today, 70 per 
cent of Poland’s foreign trade 
is with EU member states. But 
Poland already faces consid- 
erable obstacles for member- 
ship. It remains to be seen if 

the policies foe successors of 

the Communist Party can now 
freely implement will create 
additional obstacles. 


COMMEMTARY/MARK MILNER wonders 
about countries that tail the Maastricht test 


N O ONE can say for cer- 
tain when (or Indeed if) 
European economic 
and monetary nni/m will be 
achieved Still, this month the 
European Monetary Institute 
has outlined foe means by 
which it can be attained and 
this week it offered an insight 
into the progress that the can- 
didates are making towards 
qualification. 

That is all well and good It 
is what the EMI was set up to 
do, although critics might ar- . 
gue that the Bundesbank and 
i other German interests 
are contributing more 
towards the shape of the de- 
bate than some others are 
doing. 

In making EMU appear 
achievable (navigation is al- 
ways easier with a map), the 
EMFs Interventions are likely 
to increase the pressure on 
those governments that are 
planning membership to mea- 
sure up to the criteria laid 
down In the Maastricht 
treaty. 

2n particular, that means 
keeping the lid on government 
spending and (please, please, 
says foe EMTs head, 
Alexandre Lamfelussy) 
spending more time trying to 
persuade electorates that the 
whole thing is a good idea. 

Neither problem has a 
simple solution. France’ 5 pres- 
ident, Jacques Chirac, will 
have to fece down opposition 
ranging from foe country’s 


students to its health service 
unions if his government Is 
serious about getting its defi- 
cit below 3 per cent of GDP by 
1997. 

Arguably, Germany's chan- 
cellor, Helmut Kohl, faces an 
even tougher task in persuad- 
ing his countrymen mid 
women that a single currency 
will be a match fbr their be- 
loved mark. 

The increasing pressure, 
some might say desperation, 
behind the drive towards 
monetary union risks over- 
looking a crucial factor — 
what to do about those 
countries which will not be 
ready for the first round. 

Of course, it may be that 
insufficient countries will be 
in a position to sign up for 1999 
and, as Eurosceptics hope, the 
momentum will gradually be 
lost 

But on the assumption that 
there is a critical mass, 
thought must be given to rela- 
! tions between the central core 
and the rest 

Some argue that if those 
who don't make the first 
round still illustrate suffi- 
cient determination to pursue 
the Maastricht criteria, all 
will be well. 

But tf financial markets sus- ; 
pect the absentees of staying i 
outside in order to follow less 
stringent policies, then there 
will be retribution in the form 
of cureency speculation and 
interest rate premiums. 


Looked at from an optimis- 
tic point of view, market disci- 
pline and the intrinsic merits 
erf foe Maastricht criteria as 
components of a coherent eco- 
nomic policy will be enough to 
keep all European Union 
members beading in the same 
direction, albert at different 
speeds. 

It must also be a possibility, 
how e ver, that a mixture of the 
hard core of locked currencies 
1 and “the rest” will prove in- 
herently unstable. 

Devaluations — forded or 
otherwise — have advantages 
in terms of trade, especially in 
a single market 

Currency turbulence since 
the summers of 1992 and 1993 
has produced serious trade 
tensions within the EU. Insti- 
tutionalising it could only 
make matters worse. 
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tres on a demand for a mini- 
mum hourly pay rate of 150 
korunas (£3.75). 

Mr S trashy’s announce- 
ment followed an earlier gov- 
ernment decision to advance 
an emergency loan of 600 mil- 
lion korunas to state hospi- 
tals and clinics, which have 
been unable to pay for drugs 
because many of the coun- 
try's 27 pseudo-private 
health Insurance firms have 
not paid the hospitals for ser- 
vices rendered to their pol- 
icy-holders. 

The health insurers are 
themselves running a collec- 
tive loss of some 3 bUlionko- 
runas. 

On Wednesday, foe govern- 
ment completed its subtle 
reversal of a hitherto 
"hands-off*’ approach to the 
health sector. Both the 
health and finance minis- 
tries. having carried out an 
audit of the private insurers, 
announced moves to control 
them by recommending to 
parliament that only five 
companies be allowed to con- 
tinue in business unhin- 
dered. This will, effectively, 
force foe remaining 22 insur- 
ers to merge or go under. 

Hie doctors, meanwhile, 
have not abandoned their • 
wage claim and will remain 
on strike alert until Novem- 
ber 30, when they will decide 
what their next course of 
action should be. 

Many observers in the 
Czech Republic believe that 
the government, faced with a 
general election next June, 
will come up with a compro- 
mise in order to avoid further 
unrest 

Zdenek Toma, a former 
ministerial economics ad- 
viser and now Chief econo- 
mist withPatria Finance, a 
Czech investment bank, be- 
lieves that “an increase in 
[health insurance] payments 
from the public can hardly be 
expected before the upcom- 
ing elections, nor cana sub- 
stantial change in the sys- 
tem. A compromise — some 
concessions to doctors and a 
one-time subsidy [from the 
state budget surplus] — is the 
most likely outcome.” 


Update 


□ Naples is set to become 
the first Italian city to tap 
capital markets with a 300 
billion lire (£120 million) 
bond issue following the in- 
troduction of new regula- 
tions later this month, 
writes John Glouer. 

But it Is not the only (me 
pondering the Idea. Rome 
council is said to be ex- 
tremely interested. In 
Milan, a council-backed 
bond issue has been sug- 
gested as a way of raising 
funds, among other things 
to keep its cash-hnngry La 
Scala opera bouse solvent 
More modestly, Naples 
plans to use the proceeds 
from its issue to buy buses 
and widen an aqueduct. 

□ El Corte Ingles, Spain's 
largest department store 
chain, was set to conclude foe 
purchase of its former rival 
GaleriasPreciados for 80 
billion pesetas (£155 million), 
assuring its dominance over 
Spanish retailing, Bloomberg 
reports. The takeover will cre- 
ate a single retail chain with 
64 outlets from two foal bad 
total sales of more than 1JS tril- 
lion pesetas in 1994- It wifi- 
tower over El Corte In g le s * 
closest rivals. 

□ Saab Automobile’s chief 
executive officer, Keith But- 
ler-Wheelhouse, said the 
Swedish car maker has not 
yet decided whether or not 
it would need a rumoured 
capital injection from its 
owners Investor and Gen- 
eral Motors. “We don't 
know whether we need a 
recapitalisation,'' he said. 

□ AT&T has protested to Ger- 
man Post Minister Wolfgang 
Boetsch over Deutsche Tele- 
kom’s planned new rate struc- 
ture, which it said would hin- 
der competition. The plan, due 
to takeoffect on January 1, 
would reduce prices for major 
telephone clients by up to 46 
per cent. The German tele- 
phone market l&due to be 
opened to competition in Jan- 
uary 1998. 

□ British. Telecommunica- 
tions has been chosen as 
partner to the Butch 
national railway company 
Nederlands Spoorwegen to 
bid for a national telecom- 
munications licence in the 
Netherlands. 
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ROGER COWE and PAUL MURPHY on why big business has increasing cause 


for anxiety when an inspector calls 
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We know that the slightest mention 
of saving bores most people 
senseless, but now there's a way to 
take the pain and hassle out 
of looking after your financial future. 

If you're one of those who swore they 
never would, but knew they 
always should, cal) us now about our 
tax-free, monthly savings PEP. 
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Pnorat ImttmMit Authority and MHO. 

The price of unis end any Income from them can go down as 
well as up- You may not get back ail the money you invest. 
The basis of tax may change in the future. 
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Share of the burden 


Employers’ tax and social security payments as a percentage of total 
taxation. 
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Richard Law, a tax partner 
with the accountants Ernst & 
Young. “They are behaving 
xnore like the business they 
say theyTe trying to become. 
They are mare focused, on the 
bigger taxpayers and on the 
kind cf adjustments which 
will make the biggest differ- 
ence to the tax bilL" 

Robert Berg, of rival ac- 
countants KPMG, pointed to 
the new “combined case 
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work” approadi, under .which 
the Revenue has brought 
together specialists in differ- 
ent fields to tackle large com- 
panies In a unified thshion. 
This toam approach should 
make it more difficult tor com- 
panies to avoid UK taxes, or to 
defer tax bills, which Mr Law 
pointed out is just as impor- 
tant to c o rpor ate treasurers as 
avoiding payment completely. 

Anti-avoidance work fo- 


cuses on the application of the 
myriad tax rules. Scone ex- 
perts argue that tax legisla- 
tion should abandon attempts 
to be entirely prescriptive and 
Instead lay do wn principles — 
one being that anything done 
by a taxpayer purely to avoid 
tax is not allowed. 

Sadly, experience of avoid- 
ance over the years suggests 
such a principled approach 
could open the floodgates and 


lose the Government billions 
of pounds. Many detailed pro- 
visions of Finance Acts 
through the 1970s and 1380s 
were prompted by the activi- 
ties cf organisations such as 
Rossminster and the su- 
premely skilled tax planners 
at companies like Hanson. 

The point is that these 
schemes were legal, until the 
law was changed. Which ex- 
plains why tax law is so intri- 


cate, but also why the Reve- 
nue can spend years over de- 
tailed argument, as in Glaxo ’s 
transfer-pricing case, to estab- 
lish just what is the law. 

The mystery £1.6 billion, 
and the millions possibly to be 
won from Glaxo, emphasise 
why such lengthy pursuit Is 
worthwhile. After all, 

£1.6 billion is equivalent to lp 
off the standard rate of income 

tax. 
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Quick Crossword No. 7981 



Dan Atkinson 

T HE Guinness scandal 
once again lurches 
back into public con- 
sciousness on Monday, 
when the Coart of Appeal is 

expected to announce 
whether or not Ernest 
Saunders and his fellow ap- 
pellants have succeeded in 
overturning their 1990 
fraud convictions. For the 
record, this Is the second ap- 
peal court hearing of tixe 
case, the first (almost en- 
tirely unsuccessfhD took 
place in 1991. 

Should Mr Saunders — 
along with financier Jack 
Lyons, property tycoon 
Gerald Ronson and broker 
Anthony Fames — be 
equally disappointed this 
time round, he need not be 
downcast. Over the water, 
the European Court of 

H mwM Plghtg Ib ffhawin g 

over his case and Is ex- 
pected to rule in February. 
It cannot overturn a convic- 
tion, but if it decides Mr 


Saunders’ rights were vio- 
lated because he was 
required to incriminate 
himself in evidence, not 
only could compensation be 
ordered but, more impor- 
tantly as far as the former 

Gnhmess chief is con- 
cerned, bis name will be (all 
but) cleared. 

Even failure in both 
Europe and the appeal court 
Is no guarantee of an end to 

the affair- There Is always 
the House of Lords. 

For the Serious Fraud 
Office, Guinness is not bo 
much a hea dache as a 10- 
year bout of sinusitis. Other 
Crown agencies simply do • 
not have to put up with con- 
victs who are quite as deter- 
mined as Mr Saunders is to 
become im-couvftcted. 

The SFO denies It, but in- 
side Elm Street there must 
be that sinking feeling that 
Mr Saunders — in one Judi- 
cial forum or another— is 
going to get a result. Indeed, 
eheremost be doubts as to 
whether a conviction can 
ever be made to stick 
against any senior business- 
man so convinced ofhis In- 
nocence and as steadfast in 
pressing his case. 

At this juncture, the com- 
mentator is expected to de- 
I clare stoutly thatthe pin- 
striped twisters must be 
given no quarter and that 
the same law must apply to 
alL But this is to fail to 
learn anything from the , 


hugely expensive lesson of 
Guinness — a lesson laid on 
by the taxpayer. It would be 
to repeat the dlchds about 
fraudsters being “as bad 
as” any other criminal. 

Above all, it would be to 

prevent market manipula- 
tion — not theft or hand-in- 
till fraud, but sharp prac- 
tice in financial markets — 

from being shunted out of 

the criminal justice system 

and placed where it belongs, 
in the hands'of special tri- 
bunals with powers to levy 
fines and to order “restitu- 
tion”, Le. the-retura of the 
parties to their original 
positions. 

At £3 million Grown 
costs, and mounting, the 
taxpayer simply cannot af- 
ford any more Guinnesses. 
Market manipulation just 
does not matter enough for 
this sort of money to be 
lavished on Its prosecution. 

Of course, the press bears 
some of the blame. At the 
conclusion of a Guinness- 
type trial, it thunders that 
“the issues raised here will 
not go away" . But they do. 
They really do. Who now 
remembers anything very 
touch about the share-sup- 
port scheme or the lfftr in- 
voices? And who cares? 

It has become Judicially 
correct to declare that mar- 
ket-rigging is “every bit as 
bad” as aimed robbery . But 
nobody really believes it. 
Ernest Saunders least ofalL 
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Solution New 7080 


Across 

1 Arrogant (4.3,6) 

8 Scottish architect (4) 

9 Sane town (anag) — 
joiner’s tod (5,3) 

10 Bat (by Johann Strauss) 

m 

12 Reveal (face or poHctes) (6) 

14 Religious building (6) 

1 5 What Rome was built on 
(5.5) 

19 Corrector of abuses (8) 

20 Destiny (4) 

21 System where success 
benefits the workers (6-7) 
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Down 

2 Slothful (8) 

3 Moist (5) 

4 Unaffected (7) 

5 Craze (5) . 

6 Beginning (of the able) (7) 

7 Item— sign of sorrow! 

(4) 
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11 Official announcement (of 
news)® 

18 Slacken or abate (4.3) 

14 Sovereign (7) 

16 Be sick (5) 

17 Deduce (9 

18 Kit — may be changedl (4) 
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